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Great-Grandmamma Severn. By Lesir Keiru, Author of 


Chilcotes,” et Chapters XXXVII.—XXXIX. Illustrated by F: Dapp 


The Story of the English Shires. Hexeroxpv. By the Rev. Canon 
CREIGHTON, Professor of Ecclesiastical Histor y at Cambridge. [Illustrated by 
EDWARD WHYMPER 


The Bridge over the Atlantic. By 1} FREDERICK Hastinos. Illustrated. 
Newspapers and Journalists Past and Present. 
Squire. By the Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. Ks ; es ‘a 
In the Desert of the Lower Rhone. Part 1. By Epwaxv Barker. 
A Whole Holiday among the Birds of Norfolk. 


By R. BoswoktH SMITH, M.A 


Italian Explorers in Africa. Count Sarimens, et 


By Soria BompPian! With Portraits. 
‘*Home from Market.” By Axruvux Hvcues 
The Queen’s Homes. BALMORAL. By CHARLES EyrE Pa 
Two Famous Rogues. By the Rev. GrorGe Covsiys 
The History of ‘*‘ Jack,” a Young Tiger. 
Leaves from an Australian Journal. Part 1 
My Best Shipmate : A Sea-Officer’s Reminiscence. 


By GEORGI ( PPLES. Chapte V. Illustrated by Gort y Brow 
The Spirit of Hospitality. By the Author of “Occupations | 
Life.’ te 
Notes on Current Science, Invention, and Discovery. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF LIGHTNING. THE LICK AstRONOMICAL OBSERVATOR} y 
TION SUPERSEDED. AN EXPERIMENT ON THE ETHER. ’~, 
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FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 
sounes. 
act CHEMICAL 

FOOD. 


FOOD FOR 
| DELICATE CHILDREN 
In Bottles 2s., 3s. tes apa 6s. ns of Chemists, 


SQUIRE a SONS, 
HER MAJESTY’S CHEMISTS, 


_ 418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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BORAX 
DRY SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR EXCELLENCE. 
and most convenient for daily use. 
lb. each. 


JEERS AND DEALERS IN SOAP. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, ‘SOLE MAKERS, WORK::: 
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SULPHOLINE 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


THE GURE FOR SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, ACNE, 


Makes th: Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. | 
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CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMERS, 


3s. 6d., 58., and Gs. each. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS, 


(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR,) Ils. EACH. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS. BURN TEN HOURS. 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE WHOLESALE AT THE 


“PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


SHOW ROOM, 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, where all New Patterns in ‘Fairy 
mps” can be seen. 
Pattern book with upwards of 200 beautiful designs sent post free for 2s. 6d. ; or returnable. 
























W.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” & Trade Mark “FAIRY” is on every Lamp and every Light 
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TABLETS 64l/- 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY 





‘LONDON, 12 22.™s~ 10 


F _- Cocoa 


Pure Concentrated Cocoa <@F 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing __ a= he wee 

extreme singe» and developing the 1" flavour of the Cocoa. ae omen 

' From Sm CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D., sident of the Roval College 

S of Surgeons, Ireland. ‘‘ Ik have never tasted Cocca a that T like 80 W ell. Itis 
especially adapted to those whose digestive oreans are we ak.” 

TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER'S TRISH | DISINFECT YOUR TABLE | 
DAMAS 
COLLARS, CUFFS. P~~3 ue. } At Wholesale Prices. THIS Disinfectant er page 
1 
‘AMBRIC POCKET Remetel thatet, csanrtas” 
TAINT, 
HANDKERCHIEFS | =! ten “ $ANITAS” COMPY 
SitveER PLATE (Lim1Irep), 
Samples and Price Lists Post Free. coming in contact LONDON 
Children’s ... "1/2 | Hemstitehed ‘Antuat Maree, Sese-n ase 
Ladies’ ... 2/44 | Ladies’ ...2/114 Fish, etc., Disinfectants 
S Gent’s ... 3/6 | Gent’s ... 4/11 so —. the : a 
bat | By Appointments to the Queen, and Dissase & Deate. FRE ™ of Life, 
the Empress of Germany. Invented and Prepared by the Patentees, 
thy ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. | JOHN JOHNSON AND CO., 
: Telegraphic Address—‘* LINEN, ? Belfast. LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
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EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 





To Correspondents and Oontributors.—All manu- 
scripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have 
the name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers 
are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manu- 
scripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract 
Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish 
such works separately. Republication by authors on their own 
account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Postal Notice.—The postage of this part of the LEIsuRE 
Hoor to any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Egypt, Madeira, Pales- 
tine, Morocco, is TWOPENCE, 

To India, China, Japan, or South Africa, SIXPENCE. 

To Australia or New Zealand, EIGHTPENCE. 





Cases for Binding the Volumes of the Leisure Hour 
may be had, price 15. 6d. each, of any Bookseller. 


WHAT TO READ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Part 1—VERSE. Part 2.—PROSE. 
Edited and Arranged by the Rev, FREDERICK 
LANGBRIDGE, M.A., 

Author of ** Sent Back by the Angels,” “ Poor Folk’s Lives,” &c. 
Each volume, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

A selection of poetical readings specially suitable for working people, 


whether assembled at entertainments, missionary wor! parties, mothers’ 
meetings, or ordinary winter ings. 








The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 
Order of any Bookseller. 











A PREFFY PRESENT. 
MORNING AND EVENING. 


Keble’s Morning and Evening Hymns. Beautifully illustrated 
from sketches by]. CLARK, J. H. H1psLEY, DAVIDSON KNOWLEs, 
JAMEs N. LEE, C. J. STANILAND, J. R. WELLS, and C. M, 
WImpRIss. Printed in colour by ALFRED CooKE. In a hand- 
some coloured cover, tied with ribbon. Square 16mo. Is. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRAcT Socrery, LONDON. 
And of all Booksellers. 








NOW READY, Price 7s. Handsome Cloth ; 


8s, 6d. Extra Cloth Gilt; 10s. 6d. Half-calf. 


LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL ror 1888. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Contains 856 Pages of interesting Reading with Thirty-six Page Pictures, and Two 
Hundred and Sixty other Illustrations by the best Artists. 


A Story in Forty-two Chapters, Entitled r 

Great Grandmamma Severn. By Lesiie Keirn. 
Illustrated by F. Dapp. 

“There is not a better serial running than Leslie Keith's ‘Great Grand- 
mamma Severn.’ "—Aderdeen Journal. — 

Princess Sarah. By JoHN STRANGE WINTER, author of 
** Bootle’s Baby.” Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 

The Queen’s Homes. By C. E. Pascoe. The Queen’s 
Household — Kensington Palace—Frogmore House — Claremont — 
Buckingham Palace—Windsor Castle—Virginia Water—Osborne—Illus- 
trated with numerous fine Engravings by Special Permission. 

The Story of the Armada. With Portraits and Facsimile 
Despatches. By W. J. Harpy. 

My Best Shipmate: a Sea-Officer’s Reminiscence. By 
GeorceE Curp.es, author of “‘ The Green Hand,” etc., etc. 

What does Mrs. Grundy say? With other Social Papers. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

Italian Explorers in Africa: Incidents of Adventure. 
With Portraits. 


Health and Ill-Health, By ALFRev ScHOFIELD, M.D. 

Prevention versus Cure—What is Life?—What is Health?—How to 
Improve our Constitution—Infection—Improper Food—Ventilation—Drain- 
age—Heat and Cold—Clothing—Work—The Three Stages of Life. 

Our Boys and Girls.—Infants—Growth of Children—Children’s Hygiene 
—Exercise—The Spine in Children—A little Anatomy—Mental Development. 

Inside a Brain.—On Nerves—Motion and Sensation—The Brain—Vivi- 
section—Phrenology—The Bridge of Life—A Central Eye—Alcohol and the 
Brain—Value of Habit—Healthy Brains—Love and Headaches—Fainting, 
etc. 


Leaves from An Australian Journal. 

Short Stories. By ApeLa E. Orpen, Grace A. PREsTwicn, 
Esmé Sruart, L. G. Secuin, James BAKER, ANNE FELLOWES, Mrs. 
Macoquoip, M. A. Curtois, ELenA CAsELLA, and others. 

Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 

Notes on Current Seience, Discovery, and Invention. 


Biographies, Travel - Sketches, Essays, Varieties, 
c., &C. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











Ask your 
Cheesemonger for 


LUNHAWM’S HAMS. 


UNRIVALLED for delicacy of flavour. 
Awarded Prize Medal, Cork Exhibition, 
1883. Wholesale only. 

LUNHAM BROTHERS, CORK. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Trade Mark, 


Samples and Price 


IRISH CAMBRIC “Zi 27/2 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


COMBranS cc ccccccess _— " Hemstitched 
REIS ao0ss enteedes esa ls. Od. OS * eee Qs. Od. 
_ | SERRE, DRT ds cnnncadhanentin 4s. 1ld. 





Also every description of linen goods. 
THE IRISH LINEN & LACE Co., 
BRIDGE STREET, BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Addvess—“ BLeacuworks,” Belfast. 











DAVY’S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Is the HARDEST, TOUGHEST, and 
most enduring CEMENT ever discovered. 
It securely and neatly mends China, Glass, 
Fancy Articles, Papier Maché, Toys, Fossils, 
Shell, Bone, Broken Pipes, Vases, Jugs. Vencer, 
&c., Cigar Holders, Picture Frames, &c. ; am 
for Fastening Tips on Billiard Cues is unrivalled. 








DAVY'S DIAMOND T, price 1s., 
0 
Post ter 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, 
SAROLAN & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. 
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Who are the > really Great and Successful Men of the World ? 


** Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who learn 
the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the 
really great and successful men in the world. 


“Those who won’t learn at all are plucked, and then you 
ean’t come up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination. The 
simple meaning is, when ailing pay no attention to the regulation 
of your diet, exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to 
the laws of life, or when you have drawn an over-draft on the 
bank of life, &e., avoid the use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and you 
will be surprised to learn the body what a frail and fickle 
tenement it is, which ‘like the brittle glass that measures time, is 
often broke ere half its sands are run.’” 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual to 
have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” 


to check disease at the onset! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can change the 


course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny 
efforts. 1 feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all householders and 
those who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contem- 
plated, likely to disturb the condition of health, lett KNO'S “‘ FRUIT SALT” be your com- 





panion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial and never can do harm. 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. —“ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and disord ered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your * FRUIT S: ALT,’ 
and before Thad finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have 
tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RosertT Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 


SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 
the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure septation ¢ and om." —ADAMS. 





CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you Aave 
been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” Works, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, S.E., by 
J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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gestive properties of 
the malt, with a 
flavour fully equal 
to that of the most 
delicious Home- 

Mushroom 


made 
Ketchup. 








4 Free Sample 
Bottle of all Grocers 
or Oilmen, or sent 
post free for 1d, 
stamp from _ the 
Manufactory, 


77-83, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD, Ee x 
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SAVE TWO PROPITS READY FOR USE. A CHILD CAN APPLY IT. 
By Purchasing Direct from the — - — ste TINT CARDS, showing over 100 colours, gratis and post free. 
LINDSAY'S RE ES Soop mp Used by the Marchioness of Salisbury and all the Elite. 
J. Lindsay & Co. Ld LINENS”! #r REJECT POISONOUS IMITATIONS. 





Manufacturers to the Queen, Sold Everywhere. Or in Tins, post free, 1/6 and 3/-. 


Belfast. HANDKERCHIEFS. For Baths, 1/9 and 3/6. Post free from 





Established over 60 Years. ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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MA?PLE & CO. NEW CARPETS, 
M4?PLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 


ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 
WEAR.—MAPLE & CO,'S > cou is an 

extra stout Brussels t, suitable fi where 
there fs constant tread, and woven ‘with oes regard to 
durabili than elaboration of R4 


Carpet of tls grade, with Dorder oft. by gifts can 


ARPETS for STREET - LIKE 


ts a special extra 
~ all the Jubilee Aw) “ & new ns and colourings, 
including some most wonderful rations of famous 
Eastern Carpets. This quality cannot fall to afford 
satisfaction in use. 


permanent 
ARPETS for STREET-LIKE 


WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly recom- 
inended alike for their Yichness of oe ¢ elegance of 
design, and wear-resisting s. Messrs, Maple 
& Co. laid some miles of this fabric in the Hotel Metro- 
pole, the First Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, 
where tt can always be seen by visitors.—Maple & Co., 
European anc Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


4 the display, of 
is 2 icitea. 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMEN T in th the World. 


NOTIOR — Cs Songtime, 
ts so poe he varied that an 


Pea MA ORDER DEPARTMENT. — 


Furnishing at the same AF meng if not less, 
England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free 


DD) NING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
SPECIMEN DININz ROOMS, 


APLE & CO,, Manufactures of 
DINING-ROOM etocd 
pe = mye Sn 


ingore Sqparect 
APLE & Co.’s NEW SPECI 
MEN DINING mogecs, decorated and 
fully fully sepsis Pgh oak, brown 
ae aa wana and 


—=_ 
Weorr ROOMS are 


Wedding, and 
cres of Show-rooms 
mF | from 1s, to 
inspection 





ecoratve treatment, a8 well as & 
cost of furnishing in 
APLE and Co., Decorators and Furnishers. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





Write as smoothly 

as a lead pencil, 

neither 

Seem > scratch nor spurt, 

the points being 

| RCU LAR } rounded by a new 

[p process. SEVEN 

VPOINTEDE Prizt MEDALS 

) AWARDED. Ask 

ens your Stationer for 

a Sixpenny Assortec cd Sample, - Ox, BRANDAUER 

& CO.'S Pen Works, Bir to their Wholesale Warehouse 
, KING" EDW ARD STRE E T. LONDON, hod 
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Awarded Silver Medal, Internationa! Exhibition, London, 1885. 


The best non-alcholic substitute,for Brandy, 

An excellent preventive against colds, ‘ 

Invaluable for the pains in the stomach. 

Highly recommended by the Temperance Press as a stimulating beverage. 
In Bottles 6d., 10d., and 1/6. Any size sent Free per Parcel Post for 3d. extra. 


Manufacturer: W. BECKETT, eywood, Manchester. 


Wholesale & Export Agents—Barctay & Sos , Farringdon St., London. 





LADIES 


SHOULD BUY DI- 

tz, RECT FROM THE 
eSPINNERS, and 
save 3d, or more in 

% cach Shilling’s worth. 
The PROVIDENCE MILLS 
SPINNING Co., BRAD- 

WV, FORD, VORKS, guarantee 
/ the full weight of 16oz. 
to the lb. Their Wools 
and Silks are not weighted 
with heavy dyes or chemi- 
cals, but are all of the 
BEST QUALITY & PURE 
FAST DYE. Ladies! 
write for the Samples 
(which may be kept with- 

out charge )and you will at 
once see the advantage of 

ast 7 buying direct from the 
Spinners. Any quantity sold, and carriage paid on orders of 10/- and over 


THE PROVIDENCE MILLS SPINNING CO., 


BRADFORD, YORKS. 
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[PLease MENTION THIS Pr ding 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN & INVALIDS 


EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 
** The Infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered your Food 
The result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow grew strong and 
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ARTISTIC DECORATION. 


TOD D’s The most reliable Hard Enamel, 


superior to all for giving an even, 
4 . brilliant, glossy surface, like polished 
4 ivory, thoroughly durable, most 
simple and cleanly in use, free from 
stickiness and the numerous objec- 
Does not flake, crack, or show 
brush marks. Will transform com- 
e 

All the New Art Shades. eng Furniture, Basket Work, 
Tins from SIXPENCE. enders, Screens ans. icycles, 
Iron Bedsteads, Bird-cages, etc., and 

Fancy Ware of all kinds, Water Cans, Baths. 
in Stock ready for use.— Any tint can be produced by mixing with White, 
etc. Sold by Chemists, Ironmongers, Oilmen, or Post Free, in Tins od. 
Manufacturers—WILLIAM R. TODD & SON, HULL. 

London Office: ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 

BEWARE of Poisonous Enamels containing White Lead, Copper, 
Arsenic, et. Todd’s “ Victory” ENAMEL is Guarantced Non-Poiscnous. 


mon earthenware Pots into Elegant 

sric-a-Brac, and will renew and re- 
(enough for 2 or 3 small articles), 1s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. BaTH ENAMEL— 
White, Azure Blue, Flesh Pink, Sea Green, 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., Post Free. 








fat, and is now in a thriving condition—in fact, ‘ the flower of the fiock.’” 
Everywhere, or Free by 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (8. PAINE 4 °F t. » BENGER), 
7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
HOW TO AVOID GER MARKS. 
uUsbh BXTBPYPaENSONM BROS.’ 
SUPERIOR 
Sample Bottle free by Post 
on Application. Sold dy Chenzists, 
Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 
Proprietors— 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS — AWARDED. 
Goddard’s 
WM Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE 
FORICLEANING SILV ER, ELECTRO- PL. ATE, &c. 
WM SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 45. 6d. 
Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at ” Exhibitions. 
“ The 
2 e aa Th) Ss Favorite.” 
<p> e e 
<?> Polishing 
MIRROR 
FINISH. 
pan Dy ae p= Rt nee ishing BRASS COPPER TER TIN, RITANNIA 
METAL, PLATINO be obtained Retail Everywh ere, in 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
LONDON OFFICE; 87. GEORGE'S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C, 





tions to common paint enamel. 
All the Popular Colours (warranted Permanent) and most Beautiful Shades 
To faec Back of Plate. 


BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6 - Ln] 72> Chemists, &c., 
Parcels 
Invaluable to Every Household. 
STEPHENSON BROS. BRADFORD, YORKS. 
NON-MERCURIAI 
USED BY HER MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 
DAZZLING Pas te 
cleaning and brilliant! 
and Is. iP 2d. Nor ae Tins ; and Id. Cardboard Boxes. 
[u. # 
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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. 


BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF “‘THE CHILCOTES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—TEDDY GOES HOME. 
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A LANGUID WORD FROM TEDDY WAS REWARD ENOUGH. 


AS Teddy getting better, indeed, as Letty 
had assured her correspondent? He had 
come back from that troubled, unknown 

land where he had wandered, come back spent 
and weak, but a stranger in his own home no 
longer. 

It was into Judith’s eyes that he first looked, 
her love that met him on the threshold. If love 
could have held the little man, he had it in full 
store, but Teddy had but come home to say good- 
bye before setting out on a longer journey. 

The grand doctor with the greys, who had the 
health of half London in his keeping, came less 
often now. “If the child had strength to rally 
he might recover,” he said, and after delivering 
his oracle he took his wisdom to other sick beds. 

“‘An open letter to chance.” Was this all his 
skill could devise? The humbler country physician, 


| 
| 





who had a kind heart under his shabby coat, made 
time to come every day and chat with the child. 

Teddy had always a smile for him, and would 
ask with much interest after the health of the pie- 
bald horse which it had been his firm purpose to 
buy when he was a man. 

For Winter, too, he had a ready smile; he would 
watch for his coming, and made Judith keep an 
outlook at the window for his approach. When 
nothing else amused him he could listen to his 
guardian’s stories. Winter was more than ever at 
The Rise now, and old Lee and Margaret at the 
cottage saw very little of him. He spent his time, 
indeed, between the big house and hurried visits 
to London, where he bought the most preposterous 
toys and the most, expensive grapes that money 
could purchase. Doubtless his bachelor sim- 
plicity was grossly imposed on; even Judith was 
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moved to smile sometimes at the grave, white- 
haired Winter as he came in with his latest pur- 
chase—some big, ungainly bundle which he had 
triumphantly lugged up the hill. To win a lan- 
guid word of approval from Teddy was reward 
enough for both of them. Sometimes Judith 
supported him in her arms that he might watch 
Winter as he knelt on the floor and cut the 
wrappings that hid the treasure; sometimes 
Teddy was too tired even for that, and had only 
a loving look for his godfather. 

There were days when the queer London parcels 
remained unopened, the grapes untouched ; and 
there came a day, too, when Winter paid no more 
visits to Cremer’s, and spent all his time at the 
hill-top. At first, however, a reviving breath of 
hope went through the household, and steps were 
lighter and faces brighter. The faint sound of 
wedding-bells began to jingle anew in the ears of 
the kitchen audience, and maids stole up once 
more to the room where the stitchers sat at work 
to finger and admire the finery there. 

On the day when the fever left the little man 
upstairs Lady Severn ordered champagne for 
dinner. Winter sat opposite to her, and was 
willing enough to drink to the child’s returning 
health, and to express his gratitude for it. 

“Health, fiddlestick!” cried the hostess. ‘‘ My 
dear Winter, the child has never been ill. I will 
drink to his long life with the utmost pleasure, 
but I deny that it has ever been in danger of cur- 
tailment. Perhaps the fools of my household who 
thought otherwise will now admit that I was right; 
it is their long faces and their dolorous voices that 
have shaken my nerves. Claypole, carry a glass 
of champagne to Miss Severn; she will hardly 
refuse to join in your toast, Winter, though she 
has been the most stubborn unbeliever of them all.” 

Judith put aside the champagne when it was 
brought to her, and no prayer for Teddy’s long 
life passed her lips. Rather she asked that she 
might be willing to give him up, knowing at last 
that this bitterness was in store for her, and could 
not be escaped. 

“It is the doctors who make cowards of the 
women,” the old lady was saying to her guest 
downstairs; “if they but spoke the truth their 
influence would be gone, and they knowit. A 
little mystery, a little excitement and fussing, that 
is what women will have, and they make hypocrites 
of their physicians in consequence.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” said Winter, willing to 
yield the point. ‘Teddy will pull through all 
right,” he went on, with the most cheerful con- 
fidence in his own words; “‘and when he is a 
little stronger you must let him come to me for 
change of air. The Essex winds have a tonic 
quality, as I know from experience. I guarantee 
that they will bring back Ted’s roses.” He was 
quite enthusiastic over this plan. ‘‘ You must all 
come, if you will do me the honour,” he said. 
** Miss Severn requires rest and change almost as 
much as her patient.” 

“You may have the boy and welcome. As for 
me,” said great-grandmamma, “I will take leave 
to decline your kind invitation. At my age one 
may have the virtue of frankness, and I tell you 





honestly I do not love to uproot myself, and 
above all to change my bed. A visit to a country 
house, and a bachelor’s country house, is a plea- 
sure I have renounced these twenty years.” 

Winter laughed. ‘I wish for your sake I were 
not a bachelor.” 

“Wish it for your own, and you will be one no 
longer. Were you minded to study the matri- 
monial experiment in the person of my grand- 
daughter, since you kindly included her in your 
invitation ?” 

“* Your—granddaughter ?” 

“My granddaughter Judith will be Mrs. Harry 
Severn by the time you have prepared your house- 
keeper for guests. You look surprised, my friend, 
but you yourself have assured me that there is 
really nothing the matter with the child. J main- 
tain that that has been the case all along; but for 
argument’s sake we will suppose that he is recover- 
ing. Ina week we may count on his convalescence, 
and the 28th of June is yet a week distant. You 
follow me ?” 

She looked so resolute and she nodded at him 
with such serene determination, that he stammered 
out that he followed her, but in truth he had for- 
gotten all about Harry’s claims, and her words 
came on him with the force of a blow. He 
wondered when he went upstairs, leaving the old 
lady to her repose, whether Judith realised the fate 
that was before her. There was nothing in her quiet 
face to enlighten him. The dark eyes she turned 
on him were very sad, but he was used to their 
youthful questioning, and they told him nothing 
that he did not already know—had not known these 
many weeks. It was duty, not love, towards 
which she had steadfastly set her face ; her obedi- 
ence had been given, nor could he doubt that she 
would be ready with her final sacrifice when the 
altar fires were lit and the spectators summoned. 
He felt a sudden inrush of bitterness; of dis- 
appointed longing that helped him to say with an 
almost cruel abruptness— 

‘** Where is Severn all this time ?” 

The little bed was drawn near the window for 
light and air. Judith sat by it. She wore a 
white dress, and the face above it was almost as 
white. A faint colour swept over it at his question, 
but she answered with perfect composure. 

** In town, I believe.” 

‘** Why is he not here ?” 

“IT do not know.” 

Teddy looked up with heavy eyes; he lifted his 
hand and laid the small fevered palm against her 
cheek. 

* Judy is going to marry Harry,” he said, ‘ but 
I shall not see them get married.” Judith took 
the little hand in her own; her head was bent and 
he could not see her face. 

“You will be in the country with me,” said 
Winter speaking with a steady cheerfulness that 
cost him some effort. ‘‘ We shall ride together; 
I have a little horse that will just suit you.” 

‘“* There’s my own little horse,” said Teddy, “ the 
little horse you told Granny to get me when I was 
four—that’s two yearsago. He’s avery good little 
horse. Have you a great deal of room in your 
stables ?” 
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“ A great deal of room. If you would like best 
to have your own little horse, you shall bring him. 
He shall have the best of everything and be treated 
like a prince.” 

“I'd like you to have him, if you don’t mind,” 
said Teddy, sitting up, and speaking eagerly; “he 
doesn’t eat very much, being so little, and he is 
very clever. I called him Africa, because granny 
said you were living there when you wrote the 
letter. James said it was a silly name; you may 
change it if you like. And Lawrence—that’s Scot, 
you know, the big dog—I haven’t been his master 
very long, so I don’t think he’ll mind very much 
being your dog instead. Judy is going to keep 
the puppy always. She says she doesn’t mind its 
being ugly, and perhaps it may turn out handsome 
after all. Farthing is to have my mug—the one 
with ‘A Present from the Crystal Palace’ on it— 
and the canary is for old Mr. Munn, who gave me 
my whip with the silver top. He’s getting deaf, 
granny says, but Judith and I think he will be sure 
to hear the canary. And the whip—oh, I forget 
all the other things—but you've got them written 
down, Judy?” 

He sank back on the pillow, exhausted with this 
long effort. 

“ Yes, dear, I’ve got them all written down.” 

“And vou won’t forget ?” 

“IT won’t forget.” 

Teddy gave a sigh and seemed to rest content 
with that assurance. He lay back against Judith’s 
bosom, and her arms were round him. 

As for Winter, he could hardly draw a breath ; 
he looked at them with a kind of dumb heaviness 
lying like a weight at his heart. Could this have 
been the message of Judith’s eyes—this the warn- 
ing she fain would have given him? He seemed 
to comprehend it all in a moment. With a hurry- 
ing influx of memories he recalled many little 
words, many little silences on her part, that he had 
never understood till now. 

He had seen Death face to face too often to 
have a coward’s shrinking from it, and yet his first 
feeling was one of fierce revolt. ‘“ Not Teddy, 
not Teddy,” he said to himself; the child had 
wound himself round his heart fibres, had wakened 
all his honest tenderness; the love of him was a 
link that bound him to Judith—if they were both 
to leave him-- ? 

Suddenly the child started up, his cheeks 
flushed, his eyes bright. 

“Td like to see my little horse again, and 
Lawrence, and the puppy,” he said. 

He looked eagerly at Winter. 

“If you would please bring them under the 
window I could see them. Judy, you could lift 
me up.” 

“ Wouldn’t it tire you, Teddy ?” 

“Oh! no, no!” 

“Just now?” 

“ Yes, please.” 

“Very well, my boy, you shall see them.” 

Winter strode away, glad to escape—to be doing, 
hot thinking; thought was intolerable at the 
moment; he thrust it from him. He went him- 
self to the stable, and, to the amazement of the 
helpers there, he saddled the pony with his own 





hands. Who was going to ride it? Not Sir 
Edward, surely? Nobody dared ask. They 
thought him mad, no doubt, when they saw the 
fiery energy that possessed him. He called the 
dogs, and when the puppy, after his manner, was 
missing, he used a vigour of language that asto- 
nished his hearers. He was all impatience and 
eagerness; he drew a handful of silver from his 
pocket. 

“‘ For the first who brings the dog,” he said. 

The squire had not long to wait after that; and 
the reluctant puppy was presently dragged from 
its hiding-place and delivered over to the gentle- 
man whom the stable community pronounced to 
be suddenly bereft of his senses. For so quiet a 
mannered gentleman as Squire Winter to behave 
in so wild a way could mean nothing but a visita- 
tion of madness. 

Perhaps he had lost his senses; at least his 
heart was as heavy as lead with grief and pain as 
he trotted the little horse up and down the lawn 
under Teddy’s window. The dogs barked and 
yelped, and leaped upon him, understanding 
nothing but that some unusual and inspiriting 
project was afoot; the pony, fresh with undue 
holiday, curveted and pranced, and showed off all 
its paces under the eyes of the little master who 
would never ride him more. 

Winter waited until the hand above had waved 
him a languid good-bye and the scarlet-clad 
figure in Judith’s arms had disappeared. He called 
the dogs curtly to heel, and walked off the pony 
as sadly as if it were a funeral procession. 

He could not resist going upstairs once more, 
when he had delivered Africa to the waiting 
groom. His fears drew him there, but he told 
himself that they were making him a coward, and 
that he would prove them false. He paused at 
the open door. 

“* May I come in ?” 

“Come in,” said Judith, ‘ Teddy is tired; he 
has gone back to bed.” 

“But I haven’t said my prayers,” said Teddy. 
“Don’t go away, Mr. Winter, I haven’t thanked 
you yet. Africa is a beauty, isn’t he?” 

“That he is,” said Winter, huskily. 

“Please don’t ever sell him,” Teddy went on. 
** He won’t cost very much ; I wouldn’t mind if you 
gave him to a boy who would be very kind to 
him, but I think I would like des¢ if you kept him 
yourself—though you can’t ride him, he is so 
little.” 

This doubt seemed suddenly to trouble him. 

“*T will keep him while I live; he will be cared 
for just as if you were his master,” said Winter, 
controlling his voice as wellashe could. “ Africa 
will have a happy life if I can make it so,” 

“Then I think that is all,” said Teddy, with a 
deep breath. ‘Perhaps I'll remember some 
more things to-morrow, but I am tired, I will go 
to sleep now.” 

He lifted himself in the little bed, and he knelt 
with Judith’s arms to support him and his head 
laid against her bosom; and Winter knelt, too, and 


' together they offered up those simple petitions 


which the Father of all little children surely did 
not fail to hear. 
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The strong man was as a child again himself; 
once more he knelt as he did years ago at his 
mother’s knee, and pleaded his need before the 
infinite Divine compassion. He had strayed far 
away—aloof, perhaps, from the life of love and 
belief, and once again, as so often in this dark 
world, it was a little child who took him by the 
hand and led him home. It was a moment he 
never forgot; he held it sacredly in his memory ; 
it taught him to have a great tenderness for all 
little children, and helped him, perhaps, when in 
good time there were little ones at his own hearth, 
to understand and guide them better. 


Teddy’s claims on the love that was so freely 
given him were soon to lapse now; sooner than 
even the most watchful eyes anticipated he slipped 
away from the warm place he had made for himself 
in the affections of all who knew him. He was 
tired and a little more tired as the days passed— 
too tired to have more than a smile for the kind 
doctor, who still visited his little patient, though 
his skill could not keep him in a world that has 
need of such as he. 

Winter, without a thought as to his right there, 
took up his quarters in the sick-room; it was his 
strong arms that held Teddy when Judith’s strength 
failed, she yielded place to him as she had done 
to no one else, and they kept that last sad watch 
together. 

Lady Severn still resisted with a bitterness that 
made his heart bleed for her; his profoundest 
pity was stirred for her lonely, bitter age. 

‘You, too,” she said, ‘‘ you have yielded to the 
general infatuation, and deserted me for my 
great-grandchild! The day was when I had not 
to humble myself to beg for company.” 

“Your grandchild will claim little more from 
any of us,” he said, gently—“ little more of our 
care or our tenderness.” 

“Ah! You have learned your lesson well.” 

“Will you not come and see him?” Winter 
asked. “He talks of you often.” 

“T thank you, no. I am too old for this new 
enthusiasm for simplicity, and youth, and inno- 
cence, and suffering. I cannot enroll myself 
among the worshippers. But do not let me 
keep you; I would not detain you for the 
world.” 

He left her with a sad heart—so old, so bitter, 
so proud, so fiercely rebellious. Even at the last 
she refused to be present. Winter went to sum- 
mon her, but she waved him off with a sudden 
passion of anger. 

**Go, go!” she said. Her white hair was dis- 
ordered, her face haggard; the grief she would 
not confess was tearing at her heart. ‘ You have 
killed him among you, and you would have me 
come and see him die!” she cried. ‘* You have 
robbed me of my last hope and joy. Go and finish 
your work.” 

And so, with none about him but loving looks, 
and hearts that beat in utmost tenderness for him, 
Teddy went bravely forth to the unknown. The 
old doctor was there—his worn eyes dimmer than 
usual, perhaps, behind his spectacles. Winter 
stood sombre and silent at the foot of the little 





bed, but it was Judith’s patient arms that were 
round the child, hushing him to the last sleep. 

Farthing, red-eyed and trembling, lingered near 
the door, and beyond her one or two awe-struck, 
frightened faces were seen. 

Downstairs in the dining-room the clergyman 
was pacing, waiting to be summoned. Farthing 
had sent for him; she had never known of a 
death in a family of distinction where the minis- 
trations of the church had not been called for; 
even in the midst of her grief and distraction she 
remembered her debt to convention. At a signal 
from her, some one went to fetch the priest ; and 
presently, in that strange stillness, his creaking 
step was heard sounding along the corridor. 

Winter looked round sharply, and held up a 
deterring hand; and the young curate paused 
abruptly on the threshold of the little room, 
abashed and dumb in the awful presence of 
death. 

Teddy had been sleeping uneasily and fitfully; 
presently he would rest quietly enough. Sud- 
denly he started up out of Judith’s circling arms. 
Surely some voice unheard by them had called to 
him. The dear little face was eagerly quivering, 
and bright with some unguessed happiness. 

“IT am coming—I am coming,” he said; and 
with that joyous surrender passed from love here 
—who can doubt it?—to love surpassing this a 
thousandfold somewhere else. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SET FREE, 


ASS by all the sad days that followed—the 
days when Judith’s hands were idle, her task 
ended, 

With Teddy’s death so much had come to an 
end—a great part of her heart died too, or so it 
seemed. There are so many deaths for all of us 
before we are called on to make the last surren- 
der—the death of desire, the death of hope, the 
frustration of some cherished aim—there may be, 
in these, for aught we know, a deeper anguish 
than in the final severance of body and spirit. 

To Judith the world stretched out very bleak 
and bare, emptied of all delight, in those melan- 
choly weeks. She was afraid of the lovelessness 
of her life, afraid of the failure of her own tender- 
ness. To grow hard and cold was surely a poor 
harvest to reap from sorrow ; and yet her pleasure 
in living, her love itself, was buried in Teddy's 
grave, and outside that little square of turf it found 
no fresh channel for its needs. 

The grandmother downstairs refused her ser- 
vices with a bitterness that the girl would once 
probably have resented. She did not resent it 
now, but her repulsed love was wounded in her. 
The old lady’s passion, her rage, her outgoing of 
scorn were terrible to witness. 

“You would not come to me when I needed 
you; now, when I no longer desire your presence, 
you thrust it on me. You have killed the child 
among you. I know it, you see, I believe it at 
last. I saw his little coffin carried out at that 
gate, as those of my children went before. You 
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told me all along that he would die, and I refused 
to believe you. I had no cause to wish for his 
death, as you had. I prayed that he might be 
left to me; these old eyes of mine shed bitter 
tears in the night; these old lips sent up cries in 
the darkness for his little life. I am very humble 
at last, you see. I am making my confession to 
you. If it pleases you, you may know that my 
hope and joy are extinguished.” 

“Grandmother!” cried Judith. She was 
pierced and overwhelmed—and unutterable long- 
ing and pity filled her heart. “ Grandmother, I 
have lost him too, and he was all I had. Let me 
be sorry with you.” 

“You!” cried the old lady with all the passion 
and scorn of youth in her eyes—‘‘ A true fellow- 
mourner, truly! What have you to regret-—what 
is your loss—what, rather, is not your gain? You 
will tell me, perhaps, and expect my belief, that 
you have forgotten Harry is the heir?” She hurled 
her accusations at the girl; she was cruel, pitiless. 
Judith stocd as if she were turned to stone. Her 
pulses leaped onward in one wild indignant throb, 
and then seemed to stand still. Her voice when 
she spoke was strange even to herself— 

“Do you believe that of me?” said she. ‘“ Have 
I lived with you all these months and you can 
think that?” 

“Believe? Think? Am I to believe that you 
are made of another clay from the others of us— 
that you are untouched by the emotions that stir 
the rest of humanity? You have taken a great 
step upin the world. Your importance is infinitely 
greater than it was a week or two ago—you 
will find that out very soon, if you do not know it 
now; and yet you would tell me that you feel 
nothing but sorrow and grief, that you would share 
my disappointment! Perhaps that is why Harry 
stays away too—is he afraid lest I should discover 
his satisfaction? You need neither of you be 
afraid—you need not take pains to conceal it. I 
am brought very low, as you see. Oh! you need 
not fearme. You have triumphed—go and enjoy 
your success. Take your pleasure together, and 
leave me to my sorrow.” 

Judith went away with a drooping head and a 
heart that was heavy as lead. What could one 
say or do in face of a grief like this? ‘ What 
makes old age so sad is not that our joys but our 
hopes cease,” says Richter. Here were hope and 
pride and ambition alike at an end. Teddy's 
death had brought the blight of dispeace into the 
divided household, and the two women, who 
ought to have been drawn together by a shared 
sorrow, were wider apart than ever. 

The big house was very dreary and desolate 
without the blithe step and merry voice that had 
made its music, and the sight of one of his dis- 
used toys, his vacant chair, a book or a picture he 
had played with, would bring the ready tears back 
to the eyes of the maids. The wedding prepara- 
tions were huddled out of sight, the finery was 
shut away in bandboxes and satin-paper, and the 
Seamstresses dismissed. The servants went about 
in their sad-coloured dresses as if they would re- 
proach the sunshine that takes no heed of our 
little griefs. 





Harry still absented himself, making no sign, 
and the first search for him was without fruit. He 
had not been seen in any of his London haunts, 
and a lawyer’s letter addressed to his club re- 
mained unclaimed. It did not occur to any one 
to make inquiries as to his movements from the 
little widow at Kensington, but, indeed, there was 
no uneasiness felt on his score. He had accus- 
tomed his relatives to frequent silences on his 
part, and it was quite understood by everybody 
that when he heard of Teddy’s death he would 
“turn up.” 

“Trust him to claim his heirship!” said the 
old lady, bitterly. ‘It is me he hides from; he 
is afraid I will quarrel with his satisfaction.” 

Harry was a big man now, and no longer 
dependent on his capricious granny for supplies. 
As the nearest male heir, the baronetcy reverted 
to him, and with it the property, over which Lady 
Severn had no control. He was his own master; 
he was the head of the house—its last stay and 
hope now that the little cousin was lying under 
the daisies. 

It was this thought that came as a dim, possible 
comfort to Judith. She had much time to brood 
and think, for though a rigid discipline was main- 
tained, though bells rang to meals, to prayers—at 
all of which old Lady Severn was unfailingly pre- 
sent—there were long, idle spaces in the endless 
summer day when the old lady and the young one 
scarcely cared to meet. 

Winter had been suddenly summoned to his 
own house on business that required his presence 
there, and it was thus a double loneliness she 
suffered. She took it with her one day upon an 
aimless walk that had no object save to cheat the 
crawling hours, if that might be. Her footsteps 
carried her mechanically down the hill—away 
from the beauty and gaiety of the river and park. 

Her thoughts were of the past, on which she 
was always dwelling, and of the future too. She 
was trying to face the latter—to ask herself what 
it demanded of her—when that gleam of light 
came to her. 

Harry was no longer the Harry, poor, de- 
pendent, as poor as she, to whom she had pro- 
mised herself months ago. He was rich now, and 
able to live as he liked, to choose whom he would. 
With this last thought there flashed on her the 
possibility of her own freedom. As a poor and 
unsuccessful scribbler, Harry had consented to 
better his fortunes by taking a wife and an income 
in one, but now that he had nothing to gain, 
would he still care to hold her to her bond ? 
Would he not rather thank her in his heart of 
hearts for setting him free ? ‘‘ We never pretended 
to love each other; even he had the grace to 
refrain from hollow protestations.” From the 
moment she caught a glimpse of escape, life with 
Harry seemed intolerable—impossible—not to be 
endured. 

True, her own reasons for consenting to this 
hated union were just as strong as ever. Teddy's 
death had not made her rich, but in the first head- 
strong rush of her desire everything seemed so 

ossible—so easy. “I have two hands; I can 
work,” she said to herself. ‘I am very strong. 
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Mother shall not suffer, or be the loser. I will be 
patient, I will be brave; nothing will seem too 
hard, and we shall be together again.” 

In the hurry and heat of her thoughts she had 
unconsciously hastened her steps, and she found 
herself at the cottage where Winter had made 
himself a home. A voice was singing softly behind 
the leafy screen of bushes, and Judith paused in- 
voluntarily to listen. 

“‘ Margaret is very happy,” she said to herself ; 
“she has no doubts, no fears.” 

Margaret leaned on the little gate; she was 
twisting a handful of flowers into a bouquet, but 
she stopped her song and her task when she saw 
Judith. Judith’s black dress and her sad face were 
a reproach to her gentle heart. She, too, had 
mourned the little master, so bold and brave a 
little gentleman as he sat erect on his small horse 
and chatted to his friends at the cottage. 

“Will you not come in and rest ?” Margaret 
asked when Judith paused to speak to her; “the 
sun is hot.” 

“Is it?” said Judith, smiling faintly. ‘I have 
been walking fast, I think; I had not noticed.” 

It was cool and pleasant in Margaret’s parlour. 
The big chairs were drawn up at the hearth, but 
both were empty. 

“I have been getting some flowers for Mr. 
Winter’s room,” said Margaret. ‘We hope he 
will come back soon.” 

“We miss him too,” said Judith, simply. 

“This is his room. Will you come and see 
it ?” 

She led the way into the little, low-ceiled 
chamber, white and blameless in its purity. Judith 
looked round her with a quick, curious glance. 
Winter’s few travelling properties were as he had 
left them on his hurried outset ; the furniture was 
of the severest and simplest order, and betrayed 
an innocent ignorance of the artificial needs we 
have created for ourselves ; but it was scrupulously 
and religiously clean, and it glowed with the con- 
sciousness of its own polish. The walls were bare 
of all ornament, except for a framed sketch of a 
girlish head that hung above the mantel. She 
glanced at it carelessly, but with a suddenly 
deepening interest and wonder. 

The face spoke to her out of the past; the years 
rolled back as she looked at it. It was her own 
face as a girl—a girl with long, rather sombre 
eyes, and a grave mouth. It had been taken bya 
wandering artist, who had passingly joined him- 
self to the English community in Paris, and had 
long ago been forgotten by everybody, except, it 
would seem, by one person, who had cared to 
keep it all these years. As Judith looked at it 
the blood came up hot and irresistible into her 
cheeks. 

“‘T always put the flowers under that picture, 
Mr. Winter likes to have them there,” Margaret 
was saying. 

Judith looked at her quickly with a hint of 
suspicion and defiance; but Margaret was busy 
arranging the flowers in a little china vase, and 
seemed quite absorbed over the business. 

Judith presently moved over to her side. ‘ Mar- 
garet,” she said, ‘“‘I want to send you some new 








vases, may I? You have such pretty flowers. 
Teddy and I were to have chosen them toge- 
ther.” 

When Margaret looked up there were tears in 
her mild blue eyes. 

“I wish Mr. Winter would come back,” she 
said. ‘* He loved him too, and he would comfort 
you.” 

She put out her hand and Judith clasped it. 
They hesitated a moment, and then doubtfully 
they bent towards each other, and their lips met. 


When Judith climbed the hill again, her 
thoughts were sad-coloured still, but the bitterness 
had gone out of them. It was easy to think very 
gently and kindly of Harry since she had released 
herself from the necessity of marrying him. She 
dwelt on all his good points with careful gene- 
rosity; she saw a fair future before him. It takes 
prosperity to make some people good, she thought, 
and Harry’s goodness and greatness seemed very 
possible now. She had never felt so kindly, so 
cousinly, towards him before. 

Her resolution to free herself had gained a 
double force since her visit to the cottage. How 
was that? And how had she become so bold all 
at once? Was it because she had at last sum- 
moned courage to look the position honestly in 
the face, and so to discover its falseness ? 

A wiser than she had warned her of this long 
ago; had told her that no devotedness, no renun- 
ciation for the sake of others could justify her 
resolution. 

She had thought to put duty in the place of 
love, and she had hoped that she could summon 
ardour enough to save her from discouragement ; 
but she knew now that her marriage would have 
been a bondage under which she must have 
continually struggled, all her strength given to 
rebellion, and her better promptings stifled and 
paralysed in the conflict. 

She hung her head. She was humiliated— 
ashamed. To have started arduously on the path 
of martyrdom, and to find midway that the journey 
is too difficult—there is a great bitterness in this. 
And yet she need not have fallen so low in her 
own eyes, since it was but the natural yearning of 
womanhood, the heaven-born desire to love and 
be loved for which her heart cried out. She had 
been able to silence its voice before; how was it 
that she could no longer resist its demand to be 
heard ? 

She did not ask herself these questions; she 
did not allow to herself that the arguments 
against her marriage had gained immeasurably in 
strength since her visit to the cottage; but she 
permitted herself to dwell much on the kind friend 
of whose faithful constancy she had had another 

roof. 

With the thought of Winter’s steady unchanging 
friendship her head was once more bent in shame. 
How good he was—how faithful! What had she 
done to deserve his regard? Her conscience 
smote her for her past injustice, her hardness, and 
coldness. If he would but return she would hum 
bly ask his forgiveness for it all. 
Ah! it requires no magician to divine the im- 
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pulse that moved her in her new recoil from 
marriage with Harry. 

So she climbed the hill and went home at 
peace with all her world, and strong with the force 
of her new resolve to face the future. 

Perhaps it had needed death to show her 
clearly which way her feet were straying. Death, 
with its sharp arrest, had come across her life, and 
she was forced to pause—to look about her—to 
begin again. Death had defeated great-grand- 
mamma too, and it might be, in face of her great 
loss, this new disappointment would not count for 
much. 

Judith hoped it would not. Lady Severn in- 
cluded Harry and herself alike in her anger, and 
that displeasure might make the relinquishment of 
her plans for them easy. As for her own future, 
and the work it was to bring her, she put the 
thought of it away for the present. The way 
would open somehow; she was young and san- 
guine, and could scarcely realise the possibility of 
defeat. 

As she entered the house, she noticed a letter 
lying on the hall-table. It was in Letty’s writing 
—the bold curves and flying dashes of the address 
were unmistakable, and she put out her hand 
mechanically to appropriate it. But when she 
had lifted it she noticed, with a languid surprise, 
that it was addressed to Lady Severn. 

What could Letty be writing to granny for ? 
she wondered ; and her mind flew over all sorts of 
possibilities. News of home it could not be; that 
would have been sent to her, and her own tidings 
were very recent. Only that morning she had 
heard from Paris. Had anything befallen Harry ? 
It was useless to conjecture. Her thoughts went 
back to Letitia, who had not been much in her 
mind of late. 

“T will go to Kensington to-morrow,” she said, 
accusing herself of a little coldness towards the 
sister who had always had a foremost place in her 
affections. ‘* By to-morrow I shall be free. Letty 
warned me, too.” 

As she walked upstairs to her room, a footman 
crossed the hall with a salver in his hand, and, 
whipping up the letter, carried it off behind the 
swing door. 

He carried Judith’s fate with it, but she did not 
know this. The freedom she had resolved upon 
was hers already. She had been released these 
many weeks while she still held herself bound. 


She was standing by the open window of her 
room, looking down absently on the wilderness, 
where the greenery was so thick now that she 
could scarcely catch a glimpse of the worn and 
weary Silence or the leering Pan. Oh, the happy 
and the bitter hours she had passed there! So 
many hurrying visions and memories, so many 
thoughts of the past, and resolves for the future, 
came crowding on her, that it was little wonder 
she forgot the incident of the letter. Suddenly 
her solitude was at an end, as, with a hurry and 
a distraction that sat strangely on her original 
primness, Farthing burst into the room. 

“Oh, Miss Judith,” cried the dishevelled Far- 


thing, “‘there’s the dreadfullest news as ever was!” 





‘What is it?” demanded Judith, with a sudden 
difficulty in breathing; “not Mr.— _ Is it my 
grandmother ?” 

“Your grandmother, sure enough; she’s in a 
passion such as I never saw, and I won’t answer 
for her mind, much less her body, if this goes on. 
It stands to reason nobody can be as angry as she 
is without breaking something inside of them, and 
doing themselves a mortal injury.” 

“You haven’t told me what has happened. If 
you care for me at all, Farthing, don’t keep me in 
suspense |” 

“Oh, Miss Judith, you'll hear soon enough!” 
said Farthing, melting now, and becoming mys- 
terious, ‘It’s you that should be angry, if any 
one should, though I would think it a good rid- 
dance if it was me—you, that has nursed a viper 
in your bosom, so to speak!” 

“‘ Farthing,” said Judith, quietly, “‘I am going 
to my grandmother’s room.” 

“Oh, miss, miss!” cried poor Farthing, dis- 
traught between the rival claims on her sympathy, 
“‘don’t be too hard on my poor old mistress. 
Don’t heed what she says—it’s only her way; she 
had always a quick tongue, but she has suffered a 
deal—more than you would believe, to see the 
spirit she has.” 

Judith gently released herself from the waiting- 
maid’s clutch, and went out of the room. She 
was sick and giddy with suspense. How could 
she promise anything till she knew ? 

In her grandmother’s room she very soon knew 
everything. The letter in which Letty and Harry 
jointly confessed their marriage lay on the floor 
where it had fallen from the trembling hands. 

Judith never read the letter, and so she did not 
know by what specious arguments, by what twist- 
ings and windings Letty made the long-delayed 
admission. 

The old lady sat in her chair as if she were 
made of stone, except for the blazing wrath in her 
eyes. Let us draw a curtain over the scene that 
followed—over the ravings, the impotent anger of 
the disappointed, defeated old woman. All her 
plans and hopes and schemes lay in ruins at her 
feet. None of her purposes had ripened, death 
had hindered the dearest of them, and now once 
more, when she had held the game to be her own, 
she was checkmated. Her anger was dreadful to 
see; perhaps there is nothing so sad in the world 
as the anger of helpless old age. She hurled her 
accusations at Judith; she condemned her as an 
ally—an accomplice of the guilty pair—a traitor 
who had betrayed her trust—and the girl stood 
passive under it all, without a word to offer in her 
own defence. 

She was free, and by no act of her own. The 
liberty she had longed and determined upon 
was hers, and it was Letty’s treacherous hand 
that had cut the fetters. Her stunned senses 
could not take in anything more than that; Letty, 
whom she had so loved, for whom she had been 
willing to sacrifice herself—Letty to betray her! 

When she was back again in her own room she 
was conscious of an overpowering desire to go 
away—that night—at once. She was no longer 
wanted in her grandmother's house, and the first 
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natural instinct of her heart was to fly to her 
mother. 

‘*IT am wanted here no more,” she said, ‘‘ but 
she needs me always.” 

When Farthing found that her remonstrances 
and dissuasions were all in vain, she yielded and 
came to help with the packing. 

Her mistress was asleep, exhausted as a child 
with her passion, and James had gone off on one 
of the horses to fetch a soothing draught from the 
chemist. She could sleep and forget, but others 
must suffer and smart under the sting and wound 
of her words for many a day to come. 

Farthing mingled her tears with the dresses she 
folded away. 

‘* Marker was for thrusting herself in, but I said 
nobody but me should fold your crape, Miss Judith. 
Crape instead of satin and orange-blossom—that’s 
the way the world deals with some of us.” 

She presently left the room and came back 
soon with a little package in her hand. 

‘“* You'll excuse the liberty, Miss Judith,” she 
said, with a shadowy return of her primness, “ but 
going on a journey sudden-like, you may be in 
want of a little money. It’s all in gold, miss. I 
don’t hold with your notes, that you may as soon 
as not put into the fire for a bit of dirty paper, 
and there’s fifty of them that I put away, having no 
use or call for them.” 

“‘ Oh, Farthing, Farthing,” said Judith, touched 
and melted by this act of kindness. She put her 
head down on Farthing’s angular shoulder, and 
cried as she had not cried when Teddy died. 

When she had eased her full heart a little she 
looked up with a faint smile, and gently pushed 
away the insisting hand with the money in it. 

“‘T don’t require it, indeed I don’t. IfI did, I 
would take it from you as freely as you give it me. 
But I have all my last quarter’s money untouched. 
I could not spend it, you know, when Teddy was 
ill, and since then— It is there, every halfpenny, 
and it will last us along time. In Paris we do 
not live as you do here.” Already she spoke as 
if she were no longer of the Richmond household. 
‘“‘ We are very simple in our vastes, mother and I. 
This will seem riches, and before it is spent, I 
shall have found something to do.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—DISENCHANTED., 


“T’HE Paris of August has few attractions, unless, 
perhaps, for the little London clerk, who 
makes his brief holiday there, and innocently 

thinks that he has wrung the full flavour of delight 
from the gay capital. In August it is dusty and 
hot; the glare of the sun on the white houses is 
oppressive ; the foliage is dimmed with the season’s 
shabbiness, the theatres are mostly closed, and the 
boulevards feel like a furnace to the feet. 

These things, and the general sense that the 
world was holiday-making, perhaps helped Judith 
Severn’s depression as she sat at the open window 
of the pension in the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
drawing laborious breaths. 

She shut her eyes and by some trick—some 
“‘ dream’s deceit,”—the fresh breezes blow through 











the rustling elms; the rooks are cawing in the 
swaying branches, the lambs skip in the meadows, 
and the hollows by the hedge are starred with 
primroses. Down yonder, sliding silver between 
rush and flag, the river is singing—ah, no! that was 
not Teddy’s laugh; she was in Paris, where time 
beat out the hot hours to a dull pulsation, and sad, 
unsatisfactory thoughts were her comrades. 

The home-going had not been altogether a 
success, and in her honester hours she allowed to 
herself its failure. To go away, to cut oneself 
adrift from the old and the familiar, is always an 
experiment, but to come back, to expect to take 
up the threads of life where they have been 
broken off, to attempt to patch the past and the 
present is too often to court disaster. 

Life goes on and our place is filled, and when 
we would claim it again we are jostled aside. 
The dull mother, for whom so many solitary 
resignations and unwhispered sacrifices had been 
made under this very roof, had found another com- 
panion, who pleased her just as well, and who, for 
her part, had no mind to be ousted from so easy 
a berth. 

“You have played your cards very badly, my 
dear,” said this person with coarse good-humour. 
“You had a very fine chance, and what have you 
done with it? You have only angered your poor 
old grandmamma, and very likely she may cut off 
your allowance; if I had had your opportunities 
I should have got something substantial out of 
them. A carriage to ride in and a maid to put on 
your stockings and a lover all ready made! and 
you throw them all away to come back here where 
you must own nobody greatly wants you. Your 
mother and I suit each other very well ; I like the 
salary and she likesmy company. I don’t pretend 
to be so high-toned as you, but I am a great deal 
more lively. 

“And to think that little Letty has drawn the 
prize after all, and is My Lady! You would have 
made a better lady, and—a better wife,” she 
ended, with a touch of true kindly feeling. She 
looked curiously at the girl drooping by the 
window. ‘Take my advice, my dear,” she said, 
“‘write to your grandmother and say you are 
coming back to her. This is no place for you, 
you are too good for a second-rate Paris boarding- 
house.” 

Judith had nothing to say in reply, except that 
she could not write to her grandmother. Dis- 
appointment and sorrow had made her humble, 
and she thought very likely Miss O’Reilly was 
right. She had not done her duty to her family. 
If she had been a little more patient the breach 
between her and the old grandmother might have 
been healed. But it was too late forall that now, 
and she had to bear the stab of her mother’s un- 
spoken reproaches as best she might. 

In one respect, at least, Miss O’ Reilly was right 
—the boarding-house was no home for her. It 
suited the jolly Irishwoman very well, but Judith’s 
glimpse of something better had opened her eyes 
to much from which she shrank. 

‘“*T’ve been knocked about the world since I was 
a baby,” said her mother’s companion, “and that’s 
not yesterday. I’m past the age to take any harm. 
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I never was good-looking, thank goodness, and 
I’ve got a thick skin that doesn’t mind a pin- 
prick. But you’re different, and you'll only get 
yourself, or other people more likely, into trouble. 
There’s to be no Dick Garston in your case.” 
“You needn’t be afraid,” said Judith, with a 
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The note was never written that was to carry 
Judith’s surrender. It was for the old lady who held 
the fortress to capitulate; it was she who must 
offer terms, and where there was such a fine stock 
of pride on both sides it was not very likely that 
either would yield. Circumstances had been rather 
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“you HAVE PLAYED YOUR CARDS VERY BADLY, MY DE AR." 


proud, uplifted head. ‘‘Since I am not wanted 
here, I will go away; I will find some work to 
do—” 

“Much better go and enjoy yourself. I would 
eat humble pie if I was you,” Miss O'Reilly said, 
with her loud laugh, “and go where I could have 
all the good things of life for nothing. That’s 
your mother’s bell. Now you just write a pretty 
note, that’s a good girl, and say you are coming 
back, and I’ll take it to the post myself when I 
have read the paper to your mother.” 


hard on our poor heroine; she had had a quarrel 
with Destiny, and had never had very much com- 
fort or satisfaction out of her life. It is so with 
some women—oftenest, perhaps, with those of 
them who have the largest capacity for love. 
They waste their stores on such unworthy objects, 
and wonder that they reap no return. 

Judith’s mother had scarcely missed her, and 





did very well without her, as has been said. Miss 
O’ Reilly’s liveliness corrected her dulness, whereas 
| Judith’s very sympathy and tenderness had but 
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fostered it. The boarding-house did not want 
her, she was too grave and cold for the male por- 
tion of it—the roving captains and the young 
gentlemen of no apparent occupation, who liked 
some sign that their condescending attentions 
were appreciated. As for the women, she was 
still less a favourite with them; she had no small 
tattle and gossip to exchange, she did not offer to 
lend the patterns of her gowns, or display the 
contents of her trunks. She gave herself airs, in 
short, and where is the woman who will pardon 
this crime in another of her sex? ‘The only 
friend she had was the poor young Englishman of 
the attic, whom every one else despised. He had 
come back long ago to his humble quarters, a 
little odder, more silent, more shy, perhaps, than 
ever, and when they questioned him about his 
travels he had nothing to say in reply. 

Their chaff, their artfully-prepared questions, 
their boldest attacks, would extract nothing from 
him. It was their pleasure to assume that he had 
gone a-wooing, but neither their raillery nor their 
pretended sympathy availed them. About all that 
concerned Judith he maintained an unbroken 
silence; he was her ambassador; she had trusted 
him, and his lips were sealed. 

It was this poor fellow who was her only wel- 
comer when she came back again. He received 
her with a delight that was tempered bya troubled 
doubt ; she looked so sad, and why had she re- 
turned—alone ? He had heard something of a 
lover; in those strange, silent conferences he had 
held with her mother there had been talk of a rich 
husband—for, though the widow spoke sparingly 
and with few details, she had not concealed her 
hopes. And yet she was here, alone and sad ! 

Holly watched her from a distance with foolish 
longings to do something for her; and she, in her 
absorption, her sorrow, her sad disenchantment, 
scarcely so much as remembered that he existed. 

She was keenly alive to the distastefulness of 











her position. She shrank from the liveliness of 
those slipshod meals she had to partake in the 
common dining-room. She had thought herself 
a Bohemian when she lived in the family mansion 
at Richmond, but she found herself an alien 
among the other members of this French Alsatia. 
The linen was dingy, the silver tarnished, and so, 
too, was the talk. There was nothing very ele- 
vating in their lives that these dwellers on the 
outskirts of society should talk of high things. 
They took the world as they found it, but they 
soiled it in the eyes of the girl who had had a 
glimpse of better things. 

**Was it always so?” she wondered. ‘‘ Was I 
blind before, and was this the atmosphere in which 
Letty and I were brought up? Perhaps that is 
why Letty—” She would not finish this sentence 
to herself. The thought of Letty’s betrayal was a 
wound that would not heal. She remembered 
with a blush how Mr. Winter had congratulated 
her on her change of home. She had resented 
his satisfaction then. The boarding-house had 
seemed good enough in her eyes; now, when she 
looked round on her comrades at the board—the 
women, whose perfect respectability yet allowed 
them to be somewhat loud and coarse ; the men, 
who were coarse without being perhaps so per- 
fectly respectable—she understood it better, and 
she burned with shame before her new know- 
ledge. 

Lawrence Winter had made no sign. Perhaps 
her return -to the old life had offended him, as it 
had estranged her grandmother. ‘That short 
chapter of her existence was ended, and she must 
turn the page and begin anew. She resolved to 
begin as a worker this time. 

“‘Idleness is bad for me; I will go to see Mrs. 
Carter, and ask her about that situation as nursery 
governess she spoke of.” 

The love of one little child might help her to 
understand and care for others. 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 


HE fertile land that makes up the Hereford- 
shire of to-day was in old times wild and 
desolate enough. Pent in between the 

Forests of Dean and Wyre on the one side, and 
the Welsh mountains on the other, the Wye 
worked its way through brushwood and forest 
down to the estuary of the Severn, and only here 
and there along its course attracted settlers. The 
Romans advanced as far as Gloucester, where a 
strong station of soldiers commanded the Severn; 
and not until the river opened out into the plain 
by Wroxeter did they again form settlements along 
its banks. From Wroxeter, however, they pene- 
trated westward and made military roads, com- 
manded by a few stations, which might suffice to 
keep the Britons in awe. There was a British 
town on the site where Hereford now stands, with 
the name of Caerfawdd, the town in the beech- 
wood. Hard by it the village of Kenchester still 
tells of the existence of a Roman station on the 
road that ran between Wroxeter and the mouth of 
the Usk. The Romans, however, seem to have 
left the country between the Usk and the Severn 
to the hardy tribes of the Silurians, taking care 
only that they should not leave these limits, but 
remain within their thickets. Hence it comes that 
Herefordshire is rich in British camps, which 
crown the tops of many hills, and tell of a people 
who lived in constant watchfulness against their 
foes. There is on spot in England which brings 














back a remote past more vividly than does the 
scene which opens from the top of the Hereford- 
shire Beacon. The summit of the hill, which is 
the loftiest point of the Malvern range, is terraced 
and entrenched, so that its natural form is lost, 
and a large level enclosure, safe behind its fortress 
of earth, has converted the steep hilltop into an 
abode of men. The next summit westward has 
been treated in like manner, and most of the hill- 
tops which are in view bear the marks of human 
habitation. The scene carries us back to a tine 
when the rich valleys of Herefordshire were im- 
passable jungles, and the hills were inhabited by 
warlike tribes, whose settlements occupied the 
highest ground, which their spades transformed 
according to their needs. 

So the Britons lived until the coming of the 
English brought them foes more dangerous than 
the Romans. Doubtless the dwellers on the 
Malvern Hills heard ramours of the advance of 
these strangers from the coast; but it was long 
before they themselves were troubled in their for- 
tresses, nor can we clearly trace the steps of the 
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English conquest of this district. The conquest, 
however, was the work of a definite tribe; and the 
boundaries of Herefordshire were determined: by 
the fact that it contained the people of the 
Hecanas, who, under a ruler of their own, formed 
part of the Mercian kingdom. No doubt their 
settlements were sparse, and they mingled with 
the British people. But they had an importance, 
remote as they were ; and this importance was first 
recognised in the sphere of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. The bishoprics at first followed the king- 
doms, and the vast Mercian kingdom was under 
the supervision of the Bishop of Lichfield, till the 
great Archbishop of Canterbury, Theodore, some- 
where about 680, broke up the unwieldy diocese, 
and set a bishop at Hereford over the Hecanas. 
This is the first established fact in the history of 
Herefordshire. It shows us a definite people esta- 
blished within certain boundaries, sufficiently 
important to need special supervision; and it tells 
us that the old British town of Caerfydd had 
changed its name into Hereford, which perhaps 
may mean the ford of the army, but which, any- 
how, was the centre of the district and was an 
outpost against the Britons. 

The western boundary of the Hecanas can only 
have been dimly defined, and they probably spent 
their time in border warfare, till the great Mercian 
ruler, Offa, led his army across the Severn in 779, 
pushed back the Welsh, and raised his dyke, a 
huge earthwork which runs from the mouth of the 
Wye to the Dee, which was to form the boun- 
dary between the Mercians and the Welsh. This 
was the last great deed of the Mercian kingdom. 
From that time it fell back, until the ravages of 
the Danes completed its downfall. When the 
Danes were finally driven back by the West Saxon 
kings, the older divisions of the Mercian king- 
doms reappear in the shape of shires, and Here- 
fordshire, the old sub-kingdom of the Hecanas 
and the seat of a bishopric, came definitely into 
existence as a recognised part of the English 
kingdom. 

During the Danish invasion the Welsh had been 
pressing hard on their English neighbours, and 
the West Saxon Ethelstan in 925 had to male an 
agreement with them. He summoned to Here- 
ford the chiefs of the North Welsh, and compelled 
them to accept the Wye once more as the boun- 
dary of the English kingdom. ‘There was no 
longer any further idea of English conquest; the 
only desire was that the two peoples should live 
side by side in peace. But Hereford was of im- 
portance for the maintenance of peace; and we 
find that under Edward the Confessor it was com- 
mitted to the care of earls of its own. 

Moreover, the reign of Edward the Confessor 
gives us a glimpse into the condition of Hereford- 
shire, a condition which throughout the middle 
ages continued to be its chief characteristic. 
Edward had spent his youth in Normandy, and on 
his accession to the English throne many Norman 
adventurers flocked to England as to a land of 
promise. It was natural for the king to provide 
forthem upon the Welsh frontier, an unsettled 
district, where Welsh and English dwelt side by 
side, and where the rights of landowners were 














ill-defined. Amongst these Norman adventurers 
was one, Richard, the son of Scrob, who took 
possession of lands which the king granted him, 
and showed that he was determined to hold them 
against all comers. He built a castle, which has 
long since disappeared ; but Richard’s Castle still 
survives as the name of a quiet country town. The 
name bears witness to the terror which Richard's 
proceedings inspired in men’s minds. They could 
understand the fortification of a town, or the erec- 
tion of a fortress to defend the abodes of men; 
but Richard built a castle for himself, that he 
might overawe his neighbours, and support his 
own claims to whatever he chose to demand. It 
is the earliest instance of these “ adulterine 
castles,” which were centres of violence and op- 
pression in Stephen’s reign, and filled Englishmen 
with the deepest dread. They called them ‘‘adul- 
terine,” because they saw no legitimate connection 
of them either with national or local defence ; 
they represented nothing save the self-will and ar- 
bitrary power of a domineering landowner. 

The lands of Herefordshire needed constant 
defence, and special local customs for that pur- 
pose prevailed in many districts. But they were 
powerless to save the land from an invasion of the 
Welsh King Griffith in 1055. He ravaged the 
border land and advanced to Hereford, where he 
routed Earl Ralph and reduced the city to ruins. 
Its church was burned, its citizens were slain or 
led into captivity, and for a time the land lay 
waste. But King Edward sent Earl Harold with 
an army, before which the Welsh king retreated ; 
then Harold rebuilt the ruined town, and may be 
regarded as the second founder of Hereford. 
Before his time it seems to have been unfortified ; 
Harold surrounded it with a wall, and safe under 
his care the church and houses of the citizens 
rose again. However, Harold’s protection was 
not long enjoyed. His downfall and the accession 
of the Norman William roused the spirits of the 
untamed dwellers on the border. The most 
powerful Englishman in those parts, Edric the 
Wild, refused to submit to William, despite the 
fact that Richard’s Castle, under its Norman lord, 
warmly upheld the cause of. the Conqueror. But 
Edric found ready allies in the Welsh kings, and 
in 1067 their combined forces ravaged Hereford- 
shire, and again laid it waste. The walls and 
castle of Hereford saved it from being burned a 
second time, but the land as far as the River Lugg 
was reduced to desolation. 

Perhaps this onslaught was a protest against 
William 1’s government. He had made Hereford 
a county palatine, and had conferred the earldom 
on his most trusted friend, William Fitz-Osborn, 
whom the English looked upon as their great 
oppressor. Earl William was indeed a stern man, 
whose first object was to carry out the conquest of 
England and reduce the land to submission. He 
warred against the Welsh and overcame their 
chief king, but his early death in 1071 prevented 
him from bringing Edric to entire submission. 
His earldom went to his son Roger, who, strangely 
unlike his father, rose in rebellion against Wil- 
liam 1. He was prevented from crossing the 
Severn by Bishop Wulfstan of Worcester, was 
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made prisoner, and was kept in prison till his 
death. After this treachery of a powerful lord, 
William 1 did not think it wise to set another earl 
over Hereford, which was guarded by officers 
dependent directly on the king. 

Earl William had set on foot the practice of 
castle-building, and one of the new castles, that 
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of great lords and strong castles. It represented 
the inner circle of English defences, and its lords 
were the natural leaders of confederacies of the 
smaller barons, who had won their lands from the 
Welsh and held them by their arms. 

Hereford, however, was not of so much im- 
portance as Gloucester, whose earl, Robert, led 
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the western shires to declare against 
Stephen and espouse the cause of Ma- 
tilda. Geoffrey Talbot seized the castle 
of Hereford in Matilda’s name, where- 
upon Stephen besieged and reduced the 
castles of Hereford and Weobley. Ma- 
tilda, when she came to power in 1141, 
revived the earldom of Hereford and be- 
stowed it upon Milo, the Constable of 
Gloucester. A second time the earldom 


== of Hereford was short-lived, for the same 
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of Wigmore, was given to Ralph Mortimer, who 
founded a family which was of great importance 
in the annals of England. At first, however, the 
family rose in importance by steadily acquiring 
the castles on the Welsh border, and it was the 
reign of William Rufus which introduced the 
policy of subduing South Wales by constantly 
building castles as outposts against the foe, and 
SO continually pushing forward the line of the 
English border and pushing back the Welsh. It 
was the pursuance of this system that made Here- 
fordshire, like its neighbour Shropshire, a district 





reason as before. Milo’s son Roger joined 
with his neighbour, Hugh of Mortimer, 
Lord of Wigmore, to resist the measures 
which Henry 11 took that he might re- 
duce the overweening power of the castle- 
building barons whom the weakness of 
Stephen’s reign had fostered and encouraged. 
Henry 11 marched against the rebels, but he did 
not need to draw sword against Earl Roger, for 
the Bishop of Hereford, Gilbert Foliot, convinced 
him of his error, and he made submission to the 
king. The Church interposed to keep the peace, 
and the end of’ Earl Robert gives another testi- 
mony to the power of the Church to sway men’s 
minds. The penitent earl retired to the abbey of 
Gloucester, where he took the monastic vows, and 
ended his days in 1154. In like manner Hugh 
Mortimer betook himself to the building of an 
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abbey at Wigmore, and died a canon of it 
in 1185. 

The earldom of Hereford was again revived in 
1199 for Henry de Bohun, who was already a 
powerful man, hereditary Constable of England. 
The castle was not, however, entrusted to his 
keeping, but was retained as a royal castle, having 
a governor of its own, generally the sheriff of the 
county. In the struggle against John and Henry 
111 the barons of the west were generally on the 
side of liberty and withstood the king. Nowhere 
did the weakness of Henry 111 produce more 
disastrous results than on the Welsh borders. 
The Princes of Gwynedd (North Wales) began to 
meddle in English politics and took advantage of 
the discontent felt by the barons against the 
Crown. There was a great Celtic revival, which 
Henry 11 was unable to cope with, though he 
often made Hereford his headquarters, and built 
up the castle so that it became a considerable 
fortress. Moreover, Henry 111 set up as Bishop 
of Hereford one of the numerous tribe of 
Savoyards whom he delighted to favour, Peter of 
Aigueblanche, an unscrupulous and tricky man, 
who was universally detested. There was great 
disquiet among the Lords Marchers all along the 
Welsh borders, and when war broke out between 
the reforming barons and the King, party quarrels 
caused great dissension among them. Simon de 
Montfort, the leader of the baronial party, aggrieved 
the Earl of Gloucester, and was suspected of being 
on too friendly terms with the Welsh. The Earl 
of Hereford withdrew from the baronial party, 
and there was civil war in Herefordshire. Peter 
de Montfort, Simon’s brother, was the commander 
on the barons’ side; he captured Hereford in 1263, 
and drove out its hated bishops. In 1264 Simon 
was victorious in the battle of Lewes and the 
king and his son prisoners in his hand. But the 
Lords Marchers refused tosubmit to thisusurpation, 
and their loyalty waxed stronger as their King’s 
fortunes declined. Earl Simon found that he 
must go in person to deal with the disturbed 
state of affairs in the west. He made his head- 
quarters at Hereford, where he took with him the 
captive king and the young Edward. But the 
royalist reaction grew stronger and Simon's diffi- 
culties increased, till at Hereford occurred an 
event which wrought his ruin. Edward, though 
a prisoner, was treated with the honour due to his 
rank, and went out riding every day, with a few 
guardians, in Widemarsh, as the meadow was 
called which stretches below the walks of Here- 
ford Castle. The loyalist Marchers found means 
of communicating with him and laid their plan 
for his escape. They had contrived to provide 
him with a horse of great swiftness, and one 
evening (May 28th, 1265) Edward proposed to his 
unconscious guards that they should make trial of 
their horses. When they had tired out their horses 
in the contest, a rider was seen on the distant hill 
to wave hishat. At this signal Edward leapt upon 
his horse, which was yet untried, and, saluting his 
guard with sarcastic politeness, rode off with one 
or two of his friends who were in the secret and 
disappeared in the forest. Pursuit was vain, and 


Edward was soon among his friends, a centre of 














enthusiastic loyalty, in the castle of the loyalist, 
Roger Mortimer, at Wigmore. Earl Simon felt 
that the county was rising against him, and made 
an alliance with Llewellyn, the Prince of Gwynedd, 
which was regarded as monstrous by those who 
looked on the Welsh as their hereditary foes, 
He waited at Hereford for succours, which never 
came, till at last he was forced to cross the Severn 
and withdrew to Worcestershire, where, on August 
4th, he fell in the Battle of Evesham. 

These events secured the power of the family of 
Mortimer. Roger and his son Edmund were the 
chief leaders of the troops who, under Edward 1, 
conquered North Wales. This conquest was the 
result of Edward’s early experiences at Hereford, 
where he learned that the west of England would 
never be free from disorder till the disturbing 
element of the Welsh Principality was removed. 
After Edward 1’s conquest of North Wales, the 
importance of Hereford as a military post declined, 
and the county became more prosperous. It had 
long been famous as the best grazing land in 
England, and Herefordshire wool had a reputation 
throughout Europe. Leominster grew in import- 
ance as the centre of the western wool trade, and 
the market to which was brought the produce of 
the district. Ledbury and Kington were inha- 
bited by clothiers. In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century Herefordshire was one of the most 
favoured counties of England, having a well-to- 
do population, and being filled with small gentry, 
whose houses studded the plains. 

Amongst these the family of Mortimer held the 
chief place, and it was Roger Mortimer who, in 
the reign of Edward 11, roused the western barons 
against the king. He had little difficulty in so 
doing, for their jealousy was stirred by the rise of 
the Despencers in the royal favour. Hugh De- 
spencer married the heiress of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, and thereby became lord of almost the 
whole county of Glamorgan. He claimed some 
lands to which both Mortimer and Mowbray 
thought they had a better right, and _ personal 
motives led them to oppose the royal favourite. 
At first the king was successful, and reduced 
Hereford and the Marches in 1322. Mortimer 
fled to France; his friend, Adam Orlton, Bishop 
of Hereford, was only saved from being tried for 
high treason by the intervention of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But Mortimer and Bishop Orlton 
waited for their opportunity. Edward 1 was in 
difficulties with the French king, and sent his 
wife, Isabella of France, and his son Edward, to 
arrange matters at the French Court. There Isa- 
bella was captivated by Mortimer, and loudly 
complained of her husband’s ill-treatment. A 
plot was quickly formed against the English king, 
and Bishop Orlton managed, with much dexterity, 
to organise a party in England. When Isabella 
landed in England no one was left to stand by the 
unhappy king. Isabella and Mortimer advanced 
in triumph to Hereford, where they made their 
headquarters; and Bishop Orlton carried through 
Parliament the deposition of Edward 11 and the 
accession of Edward 11. Mortimer was _prac- 
tically ruler of England, and repaid himself for 
his villainies by the Earldom of March. But men 
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soon grew weary of his shameful rule, and Ed- 
ward 111, after three years, handed him over to his 
enemies, from whom he met with a felon’s death. 

The French wars of Edward 111 were so far 
advantageous that they provided an occupation for 
many of the adventurous gentry of the Welsh 
Marches, and thereby promoted peace and order 
at home. But at the same time Edward 11 sowed 
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the seeds of future dissension by the marriage of 
his sons to great heiresses, whereby the blood 
royal entered into many of the chief families of 
England, and encouraged ambitious schemes 
which were fatal to the peace of England. John 
of Gaunt married Blanche, heiress of the house of 
Lancaster ; their son Henry married Mary Bohun, 
and added to his other dignities the title of Earl 
of Hereford. Before him Richard 11 fell as 
Edward 11 had fallen before the intrigues of Mor- 
timer, but Henry of Bolingbroke could furbish up 
a title to the Crown and reigned in his own name. 
Still, as Henry rv, he was weak upon the throne, 





and his weakness coincided with a period of 
revival of Welsh patriotism. Owen Glendower 
rose in arms, and Sir Edward Mortimer led 
against him the knights of Herefordshire, only to 
be defeated at Kington, and fall a captive into 
Glendower’s hands. Henry rv delayed to ransom 
the prisoner, whose loyalty was so weak that Glen- 
dower won him to his side, and gave him his 
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daughter to wife. Again the importance of 
great English families was felt in English 
politics; for the head of the house of Mor- 
timer, the young Earl of March, was, through 
his grandmother, descended from Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, and many men said that 
he ought to be king instead of Henry. 

The battle of Shrewsbury put an end to the 
, hopes of the confederacy against Henry Iv, 
but did not restore quiet in Herefordshire. 
The young Earl of March was kept in prison, 
and there were perpetual plots for his deli- 
very. Under Henry v he was released, and 
served in the French wars as a loyal sub- 
ject of the king; but the untimely death of 
Henry v was rapidly followed by the untimely 
death of the Earl of March in 1424. He died 
childless, and the dignities of the house of Mor- 
timer passed to the son of his sister Anne, who 
had married Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York. 

It was owing to this accession of importance 
that the house of York became so formidable a rival 
of the reigning house of Lancaster, and through 
its connection with the Mortimer family, Here- 
fordshire was involved in the struggle of the Rose 
Wars. Wigmore was often the headquarters of 
Richard, Duke of York, and thither his son Ed- 
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ward fled for refuge when he heard the news of | during the sixteenth century, and Herefordshire 


his father’s death in the battle of Wakefield. He 
was pursued by Owen Tudor, who, by his marriage 
with the widow of Henry v, had carried the senti- 
ment of the Welsh to the Lancastrian side. There 
it was that the young Edward began his career of 
arms which bore him to the English throne. 
Gathering his vassals, he met his pursuers at a 
spot not far from his castle, where the piety of his 
ancestors had reared a cross which bore their 
name. In the battle of Mortimer’s Cross four 
thousand men were slain, and the victorious Ed- 
ward of York sent his prisoners, amongst them 
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Owen Tudor, to Hereford, for execution in retalia- 
tion for his father’s death. 

When Edward tv ascended the throne, he 
carried the castle of Wigmore into the possession 
of the Crown, and it gradually ceased to be a 
baronial fortress. The accession of the Tudors 
brought peace to England generally, and espe- 
cially into the Welsh Marches. Under Henry vir 
in 1536 Wales was finally incorporated with Eng- 
land, and the lands of the Lords Marchers were 
formed into shires, and received the ordinary 
organisation of English counties. At this time 
Hereford received its present form, as thirteen 
townships were added to it, and its boundaries on 
the west were finally settled. 

With the pacification of Wales the stirring 
times of the history of Herefordshire came to an 
end. It throve, owing to its natural fertility and 
mild climate, so that the proverb ran 


** Blessed is the eye 
Between Severn and Wye.” 


The taste for cider made its way in England 


was well adapted for apple-trees. In all matters 
that concerned agriculture it showed great activity, 
and was the home of a well-to-do class of county 
gentlefolk, who lived amongst their tenants. 

The great baronial families passed away in the 
Wars of the Roses, and a new nobility began to 
take their place. This new nobility was, in many 
cases, formed out of families which had long 
been overshadowed by the greater lords. We 
may trace the process in the fortunes of the 
castles of Herefordshire. First, Hereford Castle 
ceased to be the seat of an Earl and fell 
into the hands of the Crown, which slowly 
allowed it to fall out of repair. Its place was 
taken by the Castle of Wigmore, till the lords of 
Wigmore were absorbed into a royal house, which 
rose to the throne and abandoned Wigmore to 
ruin. No sooner was this done than the lords of 
Weobley began a career of official life, which raised 
them to a commanding position in the annals of 
England. Walter Devereux, of Weobley Castle, 
fell fighting for Richard 111 on Bosworth Field. 
His descendant, another Walter Devereux, was 
made Earl of Essex by Elizabeth, and was sent to 
reduce Ireland to order. He died of a broken 
heart because he was so ill supported at home; 
and his brilliant son, Robert, after shining as the 
chief ornament of Elizabeth’s Court, found in 
Ireland the ruin of his reputation, and was the 
last Engiish noble who plotted to set himself 
against the Crown. Not less significant is it of 
the change that came over England’s nobility that 
his son, Robert, was general of the Parliament in 
the Civil War, and prepared the way for Cromwell, 
the representative of the smaller gentry, who had 
again become the mainstay of English life. 

In the Civil War Herefordshire was on the 
royalist side, and suffered accordingly. Hereford 
underwent three sieges ; its castle was finally dis- 
mantled and now has almost entirely disappeared. 
The other castles in Herefordshire were at this time 
reduced to ruins, to which time has given pic- 
turesqueness. Chief amongst them for beauty of 
situation and architectural interest is the Castle of 
Goodrich, which crowns the summit of a red sand- 
stone cliff that rises abruptly above the Wye, 
where, after manifold windings through the cliffs, 
which may be seen from Symond’s Yat, the 
river broadens in the plain that opens towards 
Ross. Its massive Norman keep tells of its origin 
as a stronghold; its noble dining-hall opening 
into a graceful drawing-room tells of the growth 
of the fortress into a mansion. Castle and mansion, 
alike in ruins, are dominated by a comfortable 
country house, which rises on the wocded heights 
behind. In front the Wye makes its way through 
rich meadows, where the drowsy cattle are peace- 
fully feeding, and cottages rise along the high 
road, no. longer needing the protection of the 
fortress. The whole scene is instinct with the 
country life of England in the past and in the pre- 
sent alike. 

A short walk only has to be taken from Good- 
rich Castle to Ross, and we are reminded of the 
growth of that motive, which we must hope is 
destined to renlace in the future the manifold 
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activities of the past as a principle of human pro- | general usefulness. No doubt there were many 
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tters gress, We need not stop to consider whether it | others who laboured like himself; but Pope, when 
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unty name of “the Man of Ross” a symbol of the beneficence, and immortalised him in his verse : 
quiet and unobtrusive philanthropy on which must 
the depend our social wellbeing in the future. We 
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mn, 
ole 
nts VER the Hellespont Xerxes threw a bridge of | seven times as a passenger. The doctor of the 
gh boats, and it was thought to be a marvellous | ship tells me he has crossed four hundred. 
4 feat. To-day we have a bridge of a diffe- The ships go so much more rapidly than afore- 
gh rent form over an ocean. The several lines of time. I have crossed the ocean in six days and 
he steamers are so constant in their running, and so | nine hours. I hear that one line is now building 
he numerous, that they may be called a bridge, each | two magnificent steamers that are to cross, if pos- 
ie “line” an archway. They make a continuous road- sible, in five days." They are to have that which 
way over the waste of waters. People pass and will be a great advantage—twin screws. These 
d- repass without any count of the number of times. | will get more power out of the water, and use up 
he Here is a man seated opposite to me in the splen- more effectually the force generated by the coal. 
s did saloon of a mail steamer, and he is uncertain | There is still incessant effort on the part of com- 


Id as to whether he has crossed eighty-five or eighty- | panies and captains to “ beat the record.” Always 
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there will be effort on the part of the ‘‘ Cunard,” 
‘* White Star,” ‘“* Guion,” “ National,” “ Allan,” or 
other lines to take the lead. All this is most 
satisfactory to those who do not care to be too 





THE MAN WHO WAKES US EVERY MORNING, 


long at sea. Moreover, anything that brings 
England and America into closer connection is a 
boon. Products are more readily exchanged, 
ideas more speedily transmitted, civilisation more 
constantly advanced, and peace more certainly 
assured. 

The cost at which the priority in swiftness is 
gained is very great. ‘The consumption of coal is 
enormous. ‘The Umbria, for instance, burns 
about three hundred tons of coal a day. It is the 
last extra knot per hour that costs so much. It 
takes an extra hundred tons per day to get the 
extra ‘“‘knot” of swiftness per hour out of the ship. 

In two new ships the White Star Company are 
having built, they hope to secure not only greater 
speed, but to effect it at less cost, by having 
“triple expansion” engines. The Umbria has 
‘‘double expansion,” and uses the steam twice 
over; but by the new plan the steam, by means of 
extra cylinders, will be used three times, saving 
much waste power. 

Increased swiftness is very satisfactory in one 
sense, but dangers are correspondingly increased. 
The risk of collision with other ships, or with ice- 
bergs, is greater. Sailing vessels and slow-going 
steamers are also placed in greater peril of being 
run down by these first-class ocean liners. 





At present the best ships are, it is well known, 
divided into water-tight compartments. The ships 
are now to be divided longitudinally as well as 
transversely. The hull of the vessel will be so 
much more solid by means of this centre wall of 
steel. In fact an ocean liner will* be a complete 
set of cells, like a honeycomb, and if several cells 
were filled with water it is expected the others 
| would still float the ship. The Brittanic, in which 
| I once went to America, has gone into port after 
a collision with the water flowing in and out of 
the front compartment. 

The fact that steel is now used in building 
these vessels lessens in one way the danger. Iron 
casing breaks if it is struck, but steel only bends. 
A great indentation may be made by striking 
on a rock, or by collision, and the ship still pursue 
her way unimpaired. It was otherwise with the 
ship made of iron. The steel ships also—although 
costing so much more—being lighter, require 
so much less power according to size to drive them 
over the ocean. 

If I could have found a ship going that had 
twin screws I should certainly have selected her 
for my present trip. When I last crossed, my ex- 
perience on board the Gallia made me feel what 
a boon a second independent shaft and screw 











THE DECK SMUT-SWEEPER. 


would be. Seated quietly on deck one day, 
when the sea was smooth and sky most bright, 
myself and others felt all at once a shock and 
thumping in the centre of the vessel as if a whole 
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broadside had suddenly been fired from her. The 
cause was soon explained—the shaft had snapped. 
The engines were immediately stopped, and we 
were helpless as a log lying in the water. We 
could not sail, for somehow one flange of the 
screw had such a position in the water that it 
would not allow us to take a straight course. 
Until the broken section of the shaft was detached, 
so that the screw could be brought to a right 
position, we were only likely to go round ina 
circle. Moreover, the vessel could not be towed; 
a ship that tried to do it had to give it up after 
tearing away, with our cable, her stanchions and 
bulwarks. Thanks to the skill of a plucky young 
engineer—second in authority—the shaft was 
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A CORNER OF THE MUSIC SALOON. 


clamped and temporarily repaired. We reached 
our destination in safety. One does not care to 
run again the risk of being put on half rations, 
and being chafed to pieces by the waves against 
an iceberg such as we were only just hauled past. 

Speculating- on the distance the ships of the 
various lines would reach, if placed ‘end on” one 
against another, I asked a captain his opinion. 
He thought they might reach ten or twelve miles. 
He could not tell the aggregate tonnage. My 
question, he said, put him in the same position 
that he once put a banker when asking about cer- 
tain securities of which the banker had not heard. 
lhe financier said, ‘ It takes me all my time to run 
this bank.” “ Alas!” said the captain, “it takes 
me all my time to run this ship, and I have not 
looked into the points you mention.” 





| 


Expressing surprise that enough could be found 
for these ships to carry, the captain said, “ Nearly 
sixty millions of people can take a great amount 
from America to eat, to drink, or to wear.” 

The bridge over the Atlantic is very convenient, 
then, for bringing in produce, and each ship may 
not only, as we said, be regarded as a pier, or an 
arch, or a pontoon, but as a huge waggon coming 
in from country to town with corn and meat for 
hungry manufacturing hands.' 

How easily one enters on the bridge. You go 
from London to Liverpool, take a cab to the de- 
parture point, then go down an incline to the 
stage, then over another little bridge to the 
tender, then, from the paddle-box of the tender, 







over another small bridge, to the mail 
steamer, and there you remain until the 
ship is alongside a wharf, and then over 
another small bridge you find yourself on 
the New Continent. The steamer only 
spans the great, roaring Atlantic. 
Everybody knows that life on the middle arch 
is varied chiefly by eating four or five times a day 
at tables spread as lavishly and tastefully as in any 
first-class hotel. Eating is one great kill-time. 


Breakfast at 8 or 9, lunch at 12 or 1, dinner at 5 


or 6, and supper at any time before 10 o'clock. 
This latter meal is irregular, and consists chiefly 

1 Compare a galley, a vessel propelled by oars, with the modern 
Atlantic liner, and assume that the liner is to be propelled galley-fashion 
Take her length as some 600 feet, and assume that place be found for as 
many as 400 oars on each side, each oar worked by three men, or 2,400 
men; and allow that six men under these conditions could develop 
work equal to one horse-power—they would have 400 horse-power. 
Double the number of men, and they would have 800 horse-power, with 
4.800 men at work, and at least the same number in reserve, if the 
journey was to be carried on continuously. Contrast the puny result 
thus obtained with the 19,500 horse-power given forth by a large prime 
mover of the presert day, such a power requiring, on the above mode of 
calculation, 117,000 men at work, and 117,000 in reserve. Even if it 
were possible to carry this number of men in such a vessel, by no con- 
ceivable meats could their power be utilised so as to impart to it a speed 
of twenty knots an hour.—Sir Frederick Bramwell at the British 
Association. 
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of anchovy toast, of toasted cheese, or of poached 
eggs. Lemonade made from fresh lemons is 
served ad libitum, but aerated waters have to be 
paid for extra, as also wines and ales. 

Some play chess, draughts, or cards. Some 
make bets on the daily run of the ship. Others 
play with wooden quoits, or at shuffle-board—a 
game of pushing heavy circular pieces of wood 
into a number of squares marked in chalk on the 
deck. 

Sometimes singing and readings are organised. 
A good piano also cheers the dull hours. We 
have seen atrial arranged with judge, jury, bar- 
risters, and police, all in proper costume and 
form. ‘The emigrants also afford, at times, to the 
saloon passengers, some amusement. I have just 
come from looking over the rail at a sailor dancing a 
hornpipe, in the midst of a circle, and at two com- 
panies having a quadrille. One set is composed 
chiefly of Germans, and only men are dancing; 
the others are Irish, and the women all lively and 
merry as possible. A flute does duty as a band 
for the latter, and an old accordion for the for- 
mer. 

Sometimes the sailors, when it is not their 
“watch,” will amuse themselves and the passengers 
by playing various games, as swinging from ropes 
and striking each other with twisted towels, or by 
standing in a line all facing one way, and any one of 
those behind may box the ears of the front man. 
He has then to guess who struck him. If he guesses 


rightly, he takes the one by the ear and leads him 
round the line, and leaves him to be the first man 


to receive the boxing. If he guesses wrongly he 
is led back by the ear to his place. It is a cruel 
game. The man in front is allowed to protect 
his ears by putting his hands over them, but even 
then the blows are severe. I have often wondered 
that they keep their tempers so well. 

The seamen are paid off each voyage, and can 


OUR SHIPS DOCTOR. 


ship again in the same vessel if they care to wait. 
Generally the sailor likes a change, and does not 
care for the expense of the intervals. Quarter- 
masters and boatswains get attached to certain 











ships, and retain their positions. Their work is 
not more severe than that on board an ordinary 
merchantman. Deck-washing begins at half-past 
twelve every night. The stokers and trimmers 
have hard work; it is not only laborious, but 
monotonous. They see nothing below to interest 
them. From the coal-hole the trimmers send on 
the fuel ; and before the fierce furnaces, and amid 
the ceaseless roar of the engines, the stokers pile 
on the motive power. They are very thirsty, too, 
and are, it seems, glad to get that which is 
stronger than water. 

I chanced, in travelling recently, to find myself 
seated side by side with one who, though he was 
attired as a gentleman, told me that he had often 
crossed the ocean as a stoker. He had thence 
gone into the police force, and then become the 
public executioner. He told me that he was, at 
the time I met him, on his way from an execu- 
tion at Winchester to one at Shrewsbury, making 
his hundred and nineteenth execution. He said 
that, when a stoker, he could always double his 
wages by hiding on his person, and taking on 
board, indiarubber pouches filled with whisky. 
These he served out to his fellow-stokers at a 
considerable profit. I looked with some curiosity 
on the man, who lifted his box-hat and took his 
little black handbag, to go so jauntily with his 
patent neck-breaking and strangling apparatus, 
to launch another poor criminal into the presence 
of his Maker—as jauntily as he doubtless went on 
board a steamer with pockets crowded with whisky 
pouches. 

Three men are detailed for the simple purpose 
of constantly cleaning and oiling the engines. 
The ten engineers only regulate the action of the 
vast machinery. There is also an electrician and 
two assistants. 

We have on this White Star ship eight hundred 
and seventy emigrants; with saloon passengers 
and crew, twelve hundred souls in all. The doc- 
tor has just made his rounds, and congratulates 
himself on the fact that all are healthy. He says 
it is terrible when smallpox or cholera is dis- 
covered on any of them. Ofttimes the change of 
diet, and the abundance given, produces evils on 
those not so accustomed to good living. The 
difficulty is sometimes to get them to stir from 
their foetid berths and come on deck. Various 
methods have to be used—carbolic, smoking tar, 
burnt coffee, and even burnt cayenne. I must say 
this has not been practised on board the ship on 
which I am now voyaging. One captain with 
whom I once went the round of the emigrants’ 
department told me that he had had sometimes 
to turn on the steam pipes and fill the places with 
steam to compel the emigrants to turn out, to 
check quarrelling and complaint, or to compel 
the unwilling to come on deck. 

The stewards attending to the emigrants are a 
distinct set from those waiting in the saloon. 
Here we have about a score, in their short 
jackets and bright buttons. They have to sweep, 
wash, and dust the saloon, to clean the state- 
rooms, to rub the brass-work, as well as attend at 
the tables. The steward who attends to you at 
table of course expects a fee of half a sovereign or 
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a sovereign at the end of the voyage. You must 
give the same also to your state-room steward and 
your bath-steward. The “boots” also will expect a 
fee. 

When the ship rolls much, long bars of maho- 
gany are put along to keep plates and dishes from 
slipping off. These bars are called ‘the fiddles.” 

The smoking-room is generally in the most 
steady part of the ship. If the fumes are strong, 
they are not so bad as some of the smells that 
meet you from pantry or engines or steerage. 
The worst of the place is that so much gambling 
generally goes on there. Not only is there much 
card-playing—and especially at the most risky 
favourite American game of ‘‘ poker ”—but pools 
are made on the daily run of the ship. Men bid 
for certain numbers, and the aggregate amount is 
handed to the winner; then the latter has to pay 
for champagne all round. A man whom I met on 
one of my voyages told me that at different times 
he had risked altogether two hundred pounds, and 
had only once won, and then only thirteen pounds. 
How worse than foolish it is for novices to enter 
into such speculations! A young man this voyage 
told me that through gambling he would have to 
pawn his watch in New York in order to raise 
enough to reach his destination in a distant part. 

The music saloon is a favourite lounge. Here, 
on pianoforte or on the organ, some player or 
other will often help to wile away the weary hours. 
The music-room is just above the great saloon, 
and is a gem in satinwood and mahogany 

A passenger can have his salt-water bath most 
comfortably every morning. There is a barber 
also on board, and he is generally well patronised. 
The barber will cut your hair as well as it can be 
done anywhere on land, but of course he charges 
you a little more for the privilege of having it 
done on board. 


| 
' 








On Sunday service is held in the saloon. The 
big bell tolls, but only for saloon passengers. 
This is a precautionary limitation to lessen the 
chances of any disease spreading. An outbreak 
of any serious kind might lead to the painful 
detention of the quarantine. Every emigrant 
must be provided with a certificate of vaccination 
before he lands. The doctor examines the arm, 
and if he thinks it has not been performed, will do 
it on board. It was very interesting to see the 
twelve hundred emigrants file past the health 
officers in New York harbour; each emigrant bore 
aloft in his hand his certificate from the ship’s 
doctor. 

The number of bouquets of flowers, sent by 
friends to the passengers on leaving New York, 
surprises English travellers. Our saloon tables 
were most gaily decorated by the choicest collec- 
tion of cut flowers, arranged in all sorts of forms, 
as harps, anchors, horns of plenty, ships of violets 
in seas of forget-me-nots. 

We had a concert on one of the homeward 
trips of the Umbria, for the benefit of the Sea- 
men’s Orphan Asylum, and fortunately over fifty 
pounds were given at the collection. We had 
on board one who sang at the Handel Festival, 
and a celebrated soprano. The former was able 
to lend us his aid, but the latter was unable to 
conquer the mal de mer. The whole concert was, 
however, nearly spoiled by one performer, who 
was as inefficient as he was officious, but who 
had thrust himself into the programme. The 
orphanage has been established nineteen years, 
and in that time has had 2,300 orphans under 
its sheltering care. One can only be thankful 
that something is done for the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the men who work the moving bridge over 
the Atlantic. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 


NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALISTS 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


ESIDES being the three hundredth anniversary 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the 
two hundredth of “the Glorious Revolution ” 

and the death of John Bunyan, there is a lingering 
notion, even in some editors’ minds, that the year 
1888 is also the ter-centenary of the establishment 
of English newspapers. There are in the British 
Museum sundry copies of an ‘“‘ English Murcurie,” 
which claim to have been printed in 1588; but 
although Cologne appears to have started a news- 
sheet in that year, while Germany and Venice had 
papers still earlier, the rise of English newspapers 
was one of the chief phenomena of the reign of 
James1. The “ Murcurie” in our national library 
was proved to beanimposture—and nota very clever 
one—nearly fifty years ago. Nathaniel Butter, 
who started “The Weekly News” in 1621, was 
the pioneer of British journalism. After Butter 
come a long procession of ‘‘ Diurnals” and “ Mer- 





curies,” etc., until we come to the days of 
L’Estrange and the ‘‘London Gazette,” about 
half a century later. Having a monopoly, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, L’Estrange showed 
some enterprise by starting journals of his own; but 
he was also a sort of inquisitor-general of the press, 
his high-handed tyranny being characteristic of 
that age. In the time of Queen Anne, however, 
a new spirit of enterprise was diffused, but the 
Government unwisely checked it by the Stamp 
Act. Addison, Steele, Defoe, and others, did 
work which still lives. 

The whole subject has recently been treated 
anew by Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne in a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘ English Newspapers—Chapters in the His- 
tory of Journalism,” ' an ample record abounding 
in striking details and piquant anecdotes. In 


1 Published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, London. 
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dealing with such a complicated history there is 
some danger of falling into the errors of those who 
have previously explored the same field of inquiry; 
but although there may be an occasional slip, the 
book bears no trace of slovenly work. The sub- 
ject is so large that any writer may be excused 
if not perfectly informed concerning every depart- 
ment; and unbiassed readers will find themselves 
indebted to Mr. Bourne’s researches for a store of 
interesting facts. 

The reigns of William 111 and Queen Anne 
saw the issue of those small folio, or half-folio, 
sheets which were the precursors of our present 
great daily newspapers; but to pass from that 
time to the third decade of the last century, 
we find ourselves in a world of still more active 
newspaper enterprise, the ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters” of 
Swift, and the trenchant articles of Bolingbroke 
in “The Craftsman,” being still remembered. 

Newspaper proprietors appear, however, then to 
have been chiefly dependent upon the bribes they 
accepted for advocating the views of their patrons. 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” which commenced 
in 1731, at first mainly reflected public opinion by 
collecting month by month articles from the jour- 
nals, so that any one now can readily judge of the 
productions of those old time journalists. One 
section Poulteney described in Parliament as “a 
herd of wretches, whom neither information can 
enlighten nor affluence elevate.” In ten years 
Sir Robert Walpole distributed among them over 
£ 50,000 from the public purse—a sufiicient proof 
of their time-serving character. 

In those days opinions were more plentiful than 
news, or at least they were more easily gathered ; 
and the shrewd, enterprising Edward Cave, who 
perceived the public craving, and at the risk of 
pains and penalties did his best to supply it, was 
a representative journalist who merited a much 
better memoir than the meagre account Johnson 
has left of him. Cave had trafficked in news, as 
his staple commodity, from the days of his early 
manhood; and had he not been baulked and 
threatened, or hampered by class jealousies and 
foolish regulations, he would have been a man 
before his time. Soon after Cave had started his 
magazine, Sir Thomas Winnington ventured a 
prophecy by way of warning Parliamentary mem- 
bers of the degradation that might possibly over- 
take them—* You will have the speeches of this 
House printed every day.” Cave would have en- 
nobled the Commons by fulfilling that prediction ; 
but when the genuine article was not to be obtained, 
he should not have deceived the public by pressing 
upon their acceptance Johnson’s sonorous counter- 
feit. The lexicographer himself never regarded 
himself as in any sense belonging to the fra- 
ternity of journalists, who, at the best, were ne- 
cessary evils indispensable to inform or amuse 
the people when they did not actually mis- 
lead. In his severe moods Johnson passed 
harsher judgment, and allowance must be made 
for hypochondriacal exaggeration. ‘Journals are 
daily multiplied without increase of knowledge,” 
he wrote in 1758. ‘A news-writer,” he added, 


“is a man without virtue, who lies at home for 
his own profit.” 


Then, while “neither genius 














nor knowledge, neither industry nor sprightliness,” 
were necessary to a journalist, ‘‘ contempt of shame 
and indifference to truth” were necessary 
characteristics. Thus, the newspaper offered but 
poor scope for the exercise of talent at the end of 
the reign of George 11. 

But while to us the age may seem to have been 
a slow one, progress was being made much faster 
than the majority supposed who were then living. 
The journalistic world, which included among its 
workers Chatterton and “ Junius,” must have 
been a remarkable one ; and here and there might 
be found an editor who was also a striking figure 
in his profession. Such was Henry Sampson 
Woodfall, whose ‘Public Advertiser” carried 
Junius’s stirring utterances to the public; and 
such was also Woodfall’s younger brother William, 
who conducted ‘‘ The Morning Chronicle ” during 
the first twenty years of its existence. The 
first was enterprising enough to make his paper 
interesting; and the compliment he received in 
being chosen as the agent of “ Junius” was alone 
a striking testimony in his favour. The younge: 
Woodfall, on the other hand, was the first editor 
who attempted to give with promptness full and 
trustworthy reports of Parliamentary proceedings ; 
and in doing this his wonderful memory served 
him well; for we are told that ‘‘he has been 
known to write sixteen columns after having sat 
in a crowded gallery for as many hours, without 
an interval of rest.” It may be taken for granted 
that such feats, achieved without taking a note on 
paper, are unparalleled in the annals of reporting. 
The next advance was to ensure rapidity of pub- 
lication by means of a full staff of reporters, who 
had their work distributed, and with whom even 
Woodfall’s memory could not compete. The 
labours of such men have since become an im- 
portant factor in the national history. 

**The Morning Post,” which long since attained 
to influence and circulation, appears to have had 
a less creditable beginning. One of its first 
editors was Henry Bate, a quondam clergyman 
and a fast liver, in allusion to whose scurri- 
lous writings it was that Johnson once said 
to Boswell, “‘We have more respect for a man 
who robs boldly on the highway than for a fel- 
low who jumps out of a ditch and knocks you 
down behind your back.”  Bate’s successor, 
William Jackson, ranked as an able man, who, 
however, contracted the singular habit of writing 
his articles “in a very large hand upon very large 
sheets of paper, which appeared like sheets or 
atlases spread over the table.” Paper then 
being much more costly than is now the case, the 
proprietor is said once to have looked on in 
dismay, remarking that such waste would bring 
about his ruin. This same illiterate capitalist, 
who perhaps was representative of other news- 
paper owners of a century ago, once remarked 
that the paper was deficient in “ antidotes.” Of 
course “he meant anecdotes . . but not under- 
standing the meaning of the word, it is not 
wonderful he should have forgotten the sound.” 
Better days soon dawned upon ‘The Morning 
Post;” for among its early contributors were 
Coleridge and Southey, Wordsworth and Charles 
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Lamb. Think of the latter having supplied the 
fashionable journal with pungent paragraphs at 
sixpence each ! 

The end of the eighteenth century was a time 
of growth for newspapers, if not of very rapid 
transition; but the jealousy of the Government 
was as rife as ever; prosecutions for libel or 
breach of privilege were frequent; while the 
young Prime Minister, William Pitt, was as 
anxious as Walpole had been, half a century 
before, to make the Press subservient to his 
policy. ‘* He knew as well as any before or after 
him how to influence all editors who could be 
coaxed or threatened,” remarks Mr. Bourne, 
“and, as there was a good deal of independence 
now in the better sort of London journalists, he 
addressed himself all the more zealously to the 
country people.” The Minister’s tactics were 
more extraordinary than those of any who had 
preceded him; but they were strikingly success- 
ful. Being often, then, an uneducated man, the 
provincial journalist was naturally proud of any 
official patronage, and the regular delivery of 
certain London newspapers from the Treasury, 
having passages marked that the Premier wished 
to be inserted, suited his predilection as well as 
flattered his pride. ‘‘ Thus,” as we are told, “* was 
the whole country agitated and directed by one 
mind as it were; and this fact accounts in no 
small degree for the origin, propagation, and 
support of that public opinion which enabled the 
Minister to pursue his plans with so much 
certainty of insuring general approbation.” 

In the opening years of the century, Perry of 
“The Morning Chronicle,” and the first John 
Walter of “The Times,” were rivals in the 
London journalistic world, the first endeavouring 
to make as perfect as possible his system of 
Parliamentary reporting; while the other was 
desirous of utilising for printing purposes his 
impracticable method of logographic type-setting. 
The two men were very different; but each 
eminently succeeded in his own line of enter- 
prise. Walter, who was about a year younger 
than George 111, lived to see “The Times” a 
power in the State; and Perry, who purchased 
“The Chronicle” for a small sum, soon drew 
from it a large income, and left it at his death, in 
1821, one of the most valuable newspaper pro- 
perties in the kingdom. Perry is said to have 
had all the qualifications which command success; 
while as an editor ‘“‘he was the depositary of 
many most important secrets of high personages.” 
Mr. Bourne quotes a passage from the Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford, in which the latter speaks 
of Perry as ‘‘a man so genial and so accomplished 
that even when Erskine and Romilly and Tierney 
and Moore were present, he was the most charm- 
ing talker at his own table.” The same writer 
then contrasts this taking man of the world with 
the first John Walter of “The Times,” who, 
perhaps remembering with what contempt 


Johnson had spoken about newspaper writers, 
was “the shyest and awkwardest of men, who 
could not bear the slightest allusion to the journal 
from which he derived both his fortune and his 
On another occasion, as Miss Mitford 


fame.” 
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tells us, the poet Moore “arrived with Mr. Barnes, 
the editor, and put his host and his introducer 
into an agony by talking all through dinner as 
frankly of ‘The Times’ as he used to do at Mr. 
Perry's of ‘The Chronicle” It was a most 
amusing scene, and I think when I enlightened 
him upon the subject he was very glad of the 
mistake he had made. ‘They deserve it,’ he said 
to me, ‘for being ashamed of what, rightly con- 
ducted, would be an honour.’” 

At the close of the last, and during the opening 
years of the present, century successive Administra- 
tions seemed to take it for granted that newspapers 
ought to be subservient to their interest, and that 
independence or opposition ought to be checked 
by the withholding of favours, or by prosecutions. 
Thus, the first John Walter would not only have 
his despatches purposely delayed by the officials 
who received their orders from head-quarters—he 
knew what it was to be lodged in Newgate for the 
offence of libel. “It was claimed for Walter,” 
says Mr. Fox Bourne, quoting the ‘ Times” 
memoir of its founder, “that his enterprise 
achieved ‘the extinction of what before his time 
had been an invariable practice with the General 
Post Office, the systematic retardation of foreign 
intelligence, and the public sale of foreign news 
for the benefit of the Lombard Street officials.’ ” 
How imperfect communication with the Con- 
tinent then was compared with what it has become 
under the reign of steam and electricity is shown 
by Jerdan’s confession to the effect, that when he 
was editor of ‘‘The Sun” he would pay ten, or 
even a hundred guineas for a French newspaper 
“if the date was recent, and it contained any 
fresh account of Bonaparte’s German battles.” 

The long, gloomy reign of George m1 was a 
time of continued warfare against, or persecution 
of, newspapers on the part of the authorities; 
but however successful the attacking party 
might seem to be, they played a losing game, 
because newspapers were now rapidly developing 
their resources, and, with improved printing- 
presses and steam-power, their growth and wider 
distribution could not be hindered. It was in 
1814 that the “‘ Times ” was first printed by steam. 
As regards our literature, the opening years of the 
eighteenth century are commonly called the Augus- 
tan age; but, even when matched against Addison 
and Defoe, Steele and Swift, the journalists of the 
corresponding period in the present century will 
not suffer in comparison. To many the saying of 
Charles James Fox will be familiar—* Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s essays in ‘The Morning Post’ led to the 
rupture of the treaty of Amiens.” And Coleridge 
had for comrades Arthur Young, Southey, and 
Mackintosh, besides such poets as Mackworth, 
Moore, and Wordsworth. Hence De Quincey said 
of the newspapers of his day, ‘‘ Worlds of fine 
thinking lie buried in that vast abyss never to be 
disentombed.” And nota year has passed since 
but in a greater or less degree the same saying 
would hold true. Then there was Edward Ster- 
ling, ‘“‘the Thunderer” of the “‘Times,” whose 
allowance of £2,000 a year for leader-writing was 
supposed to be fully earned. 

The tragic events which sometimes occurred have 
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also to be taken into account. Mr. Fox Bourne 
tells us of one editor of the ‘‘ Morning Post” who 
was challenged to fight a duel; but one of his 
successors, Nicholas Byrne, was actually mur- 
dered while sitting in his office, consequent on 
offence being taken at certain articles. 

“‘ The Standard” deserves honourable mention 
as the first newspaper which astonished the world 
by giving a double sheet for a penny. Thirty 
years ago this journal and ‘“‘The Morning Herald” 
came into the possession of Mr. Johnstone, whose 
enterprise did wonders in developing the cheap 
newspaper press of London. ‘“ The Herald” 
dated its origin from the last century, but ‘The 
Standard” was commenced as an evening paper in 
1827. The older journal ceased on the last day of 
1869, but the other has gone on prospering until, 
with a circulation of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion a day, it may justly claim to be one of the 
leading journals of the world. Mr. Johnstone 
died some years ago, but the paper is edited by his 
friend Mr. W. H. Mudford, whose father was fora 
time secretary to the late Duke of Kent, and, later, 
editor of the once popular evening ‘‘ Courier” and 
then of “ John Bull.” 

The stamp duty, the duty on advertisements, 
and the duty on paper—for long recognised under 
the comprehensive term of the taxes on know- 
ledge—are all embraced in the history of news- 
papers; and their abolition at successive periods 
opened the way to increased enterprise, not only 
in London, but in provincial towns, where daily 
papers have been originated only in our own day. 
Sixty years ago ‘‘ The Times” paid on an average 
something like £1,300 a week to Government 
altogether; while William Clement, proprietor of 
“The Morning Chronicle” and three weekly 
papers, paid about £1,000 a week to the Excise. 
These heavy dues naturally had the effect of keep- 
ing the field of enterprise more select; but for 
that very reason their final removal was warmly 
opposed by interested persons. 

A successful newspaper has been compared 
with a mine of wealth; but, on the other hand, 
there is perhaps hardly any venture which loses 
money more quickly, or on a more wholesale scale, 
than the papers which ultimately turn out to be 
failures. The number of journals which suddenly 
appeared, soon to go out in darkness, during the 
eighteenth century might be likened to a shower 
of meteors shooting across the evening sky; and 
those which have risen and fallen during the last 
seventy years seem to make up a melancholy pro- 
cession. First we have ‘‘The New Times,” which 
Dr. Stoddart, first editor of the ‘‘ Times,” com- 
menced in 1817. ‘The Representative” fol- 
lowed in 1825; and, although backed by John 
Murray, the publisher, and a strong staff of 
writers, died at the age of six months. Then, in 
1836, came ‘‘ The Constitutional,” which lasted 
for eight months, the pens of Bulwer Lytton, 
Thackeray, and Douglas Jerrold being unable to 
prolong its life. ‘The Morning Star” continued 
from 1856 until 1870, and in that period subjected 
its proprietors to a loss of £80,000. ‘The Day” 
was issued for six weeks in 1867. ‘‘ The Hour,” 
begun in 1873, went on for three years; and, 








finally, ‘“‘The Daily Express” of 1878, which 
lasted onlya short time. These disastrous failures 
were morning papers ; and, when matched against 
the few that have succeeded, we see how vast are 
the difficulties and the risk of successfully found- 
ing a daily journal. The examples of success are 
“The Daily News,” founded in 1846, the first few 
numbers of which were edited by Charles Dickens; 
“The Daily Telegraph,” the original proprietor 
of which had to dispose of his property to the 
printer; and “The Daily Chronicle,” which com- 
menced as a cheap local paper in Clerkenwell. 
Vast sums—almost incredible to talk about—have 
been sunk in these papers; but now their com- 
mercial value is only commensurate with their 
commanding influence and unlimited enterprise 
in collecting news both at home and abroad. 
Although evening papers were early in the field 
their daily issue dates no further back than 17838, 
or justa hundred years ago. A demand for them 
appears to have arisen in the days of the French 
Revolution and of the wars with Napoleon. 
During the latter period ‘‘ The Courier,” with its 
circulation of 10,000, distanced all rivals. Until 
quite recently, when, with the exception of ‘‘ The 
Shipping Gazette,” there were only half-a-dozen 
evening papers in London, the majority were 
Conservative in politics, just as a majority of the 
morning journals were Liberal. New evening 
journals continue to appear, however; and the 
last of them, ‘‘ The Star,” sold 142,000 of No. 1,a 
larger total, it is said, than has ever been disposed 
of by any daily newspaper on its opening day. 
The history of the weekly press makes up a 
story hardly less varied, and no less interesting 
than that of the dailies. The longer interval of a 
week in publication “facilitates the individuality 
of a journal,” one authority on the subject tells 
us, and the experience of every newspaper reader 
will prove the truth of the remark. It is easy to 
think of a long train of papers which have not 
only demonstrated the power of their editors’ 
minds, but have in a way reflected their idiosyn- 
crasies. In his diminutive ‘‘ Review” we see 
Defoe himself, just as in his ‘‘ Weekly Register” 
one could detect the strongest and the weakest 
traits of William Cobbett’s character. A similar 
remark might be applied to ‘‘ The Examiner” 
under the Hunts and Fonblanque, ‘‘The Ob- 
server” under Doxat for more than half a century, 
“The Spectator,” and to many others. Probably, 
however, owing to altered times and circum- 
stances, many changes are apparent in this respect. 
Quite a long and interesting chapter might also 
be written on provincial newspapers, the fore- 
runner of which appears to be ‘‘ Berrow’s Worces- 
ter Journal,” founded in 1690. The ‘‘ Stamford 
Mercury” came next in 1695, followed by the 
“‘Norwich Postman” early in the next century, 
this latter being issued at a penny with the 
notification, ‘‘a halfpenny not refused.” As the 
eighteenth century wore on, provincial papers 
were multiplied; but although many attained to 
high excellence, large circulation, and wide- 
spread influence, the era of freedom and of ex- 
tended enterprise for the provinces did not open 
until the year 1855, when the stamp was finall) 
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abolished. A century ago the number of pro- 
vincial newspapers in England and Wales was 
fifty; in 1855 the number had risen to between 
two and three hundred; but at present the total 
is considerably over twelve hundred. 

Then as we learn from returns, not mentioned 
by Mr. Bourne, the general expansion of news- 
paper enterprise during the middle of the century, 
and in the United Kingdom more especially, 
during the last thirty years, is one of the most 
striking things in modern history. A single A 
of each newspaper at present published in the 
world during a single day and a single week would 
alone make up a most suggestive exhibition, 
especially if stocks of paper were shown to repre- 
sent the consumption of that material for every 
issue. Thus, the world’s daily papers number 
over four thousand, with a circulation of nearly 
twenty-two million. Other periodical publica- 
tions number 21,746, with a circulation of more 
than fifty-seven million. The daily papers are 
thus distributed: Europe, 2,403; Asia, 154; 
Africa, 25; North America, 1,136; South America, 
208; and the Australasian Colonies, 94. Of the 
other periodicals, nearly 21,000 belong to Europe 
and America. 

But while the growth of journalistic enterprise 
has been so great, this by no means represents 
the only gain; there has been a moral growth 
which reflects some credit on the age. The 
coarse, or even revolting language with which 





political partisans at one time assailed one another 
in leading articles is no longer permissible in con- 
troversy. It may be hoped, likewise, that the 
code of honour among journalists is now higher 
than it was in the days when Brougham thought 
it not beneath his dignity, as Lord Chancellor, to 
write on one side of a question in the “‘ Morning 
Chronicle” on one day, and to demolish his own 
arguments in “The Times” twenty-four hours 
later, for the sake of earning ‘‘a double fee with 
truly lawyer-like impartiality.” The most un- 
healthy symptom of the modern newspaper press is 
seen in the large space devoted to sport, or 
gambling, which, mainly through being thus 
stimulated, becomes a mania and a curse to large 
numbers of young men. “It is a more curious 
than agreeable fact,” remarks Mr. Bourne, “ that, 
besides receiving more or less attention from 
neatly every general newspaper, ‘sport’ should 
have so many prosperous journals exclusively de- 
voted to it.” On the one hand it is thought that 
about as much general progress as is possible has 
been made, while on the other hand there is room 
for reform. ‘There are newspapers which ignore 
horse-racing and other objectionable matter; and 
it is often urged that if a great daily journal of 
this character—broad enough, generous enough 
to include whatever truly ministers to the life of 
the people—could be given to London, it might 
render good service to the public at large. 
G. H. P. 





FREE-HANDED ?—ay, I ought to know— 
Free-handed to a fault ; 

But—God forgive me—speaking so 
Beside the Courcy vault— 

A headstrong man, and proud and stern ; 
A man that could not flinch, 

And pain nor pity e’er might turn 
The breadth of half an inch. 


The Squire! I think I see him now— 
The figure tall and spare, 

The clean-cut lips, the dinted brow, 
The straight-brushed blue-grey hair ; 

You'd but to glance at head and face— 
At set of neck and limb, 

To know you'd move the square old Place 
Almost as soon as him. 


Before that steady, steel-bright eye, 
The stoutest rogue would blench ; 
You never heard a witness lie 
When Squire was on the bench. 
The vagrant, primed with piteous tale, 
Ere half the case was heard, 
Would shake his head and go to gaol 
Without a whine or word. 


No footman’s leather, housemaid’s broom, 
Presumed to scamp or shirk ; 
I never saw the loutish groom 
That dawdled at his work. 
A change came o’er the very pug, 
When Squire was in the house ; 
The cat sat upright on the rug, 
Or sniffed to find a mouse. 


We served him aye in fear and awe, 
From stiff old Steward, down, — 

Ilis word was fate, his whim was law— 
We quailed before his frown : 

Ilis very praise would make us feel 
Like prisoners in the dock— 

But strong the ale, and full the meal, 
And wages—like the clock. 


But Clare! Miss Clare—the little witch ! 
She knew no fear, not she— 
She’d catch his paper with a twitch, 
And jump upon his knee. 
She’d push aside his half-writ note, 
Or rouse him from a doze, 
And lead him off to make a boat, 
Or cut a monthly rose. 








SQUIRE. 





Ah, then his face was good to see— 
’*Twas something sweet and strange— 
*Twas near a miracle to me,— 
The swift and lovely change. 
That look—so yearning-like and soft — 
To see that look on Aim— 
I tell you, many a time and oft 
It’s made my glasses dim. 


Well, well, the years slipped smoothly by ; 
Miss Clare was woman grown ; 

And now she changed,—we knew not why— 
She sat and walked alone. 

And when she sauntered through the court, — 
I took great heed of that— 

Old Blucher tugged and whined for nought— 
He never coaxed a pat. 


One night, sir,—simplest words are best— 
The bell was rung at eight ; 

The Squire was standing, ready dressed, — 
**Miss Clare?” He would not wait. 

He loitered o’er his wine alone, 
He rose and stalked to bed— 

And no Miss Clare, and nothing known, 
And not a whisper said. 


Next day he sat as cold and stern, 
As hard and cold as steel ; 

He took er letter in its turn, 
I watched him break the seal. 

I saw no deepening of the frown, 
No change from white to red, 
But when he laid the letter down, 
Start not !—his face was dead. 


An artist, sir, that went and came, 
A stroller, here and there ; 
And she, the last of all the name, 
The proud old house’s heir ! 
A heavy blow, a deadly blight, 
Rut wrongs weren’t made to live ; 
And, Squire, you read those words at night, 
** Forgive, as we forgive.” 


He never faltered, ne’er forgave— 
The lass he loved so kind ; 

Ah, Squire, I stand beside your grave, 
And call you harsh and blind ! 

He never saw her face in life, 
She would not plead or sue ; 

No, no, the peddling painter’s wife 
Was Courcy through and through. 


He made no sign, he shed no tear, 
He held his stately height, 

But, oh|t the change of one short year ! 
The grizzled head was white. 

I saw the suffering in his eyes, 
I heard the firm voice shake ; 

Ah, sir, the soft hearts bend and rise, 
The stern ones stand—and break. 


So year by year he failed and broke, 
But slowly, slowly still ; 

He would not yield, like other folk, 
That man of granite will. 











And now he tottered in and out, 
Dim eyes aad drooping head ; 

When sudden tidings came about, 
Miss Clare—Miss Clare was dead. 


We went together. There she lay, 
Yes, dead, sir; dead and cold ; 
Broken with grief at life’s half-way, 

A woman worn and old. 
I marked the sharp and weary face, 
Framed in the thick, grey hair, 
And thinking of her girlish grace, 
wept,—ah, poor Miss Clare ! 


But Squire, dear heart! I see him now, 
He scanned the poor thin cheek, 

Thea pressed his hand against his brow, 
And moved his lips to speak. 

He stopped ; and then the quiet clay, 
He heeded nothing more, 

But turned him from the bed away, 
And only watched the door. 


It opened in a little space, 
And there before us stood 
A girl, with all the April grace 
Of budding maidenhood. 
The same sweet lips, with rosy pout, 
The tender white and red, 
The harebell eyes—ah, who could doubt ?>— 
The daughter of the dead. 


The Squire—he raised his white old head, 
And, as he watched her so, 

I saw across his features spread 
That look of long-ago. 

*Twas more than mortal heart could stand, 
My tears splashed down in showers ; 

** Come, child,” he said, and took her hand, 
** We'll go and see your flowers.” 


We gave to earth the dust that slept— 
He did not understand— 

He only saw his darling wept, 
And faster held her hand. 

The gravel on the coffin brass 
Fell rattling harsh and slow ; 

He thought, “I'll take my little lass 
Where clouds of bluebells grow.” 


We brought her back to Courcy Place, 
And she was happy there ; 

The daughter with the mother’s face, 
A second, gentler Clare. 

And he, with eyes made soft with tears, 
Would watch her work or play ; 

And all the twenty bitter years 
Were mist that rolls away. 


Once only, just before he died, 
His mind grew clear a space, 
His dim eyes opened bright and wide, 
A glory lit his face ; 
A look divinely glad and fair, 
Where all sweet thoughts were blent, 
** She calls ””—he said, ‘I’m coming, Clare:” 
He stretched his arms—and went. 





FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE.- 
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. | LEFT Aigues-Mortes with a long and difficult 
day’s journey before me. I had resolved to 
tramp across the marshes to a village called 

Les Saintes-Maries, which lies by the Mediter- 
ranean in the wildest part of the Camargue. 
There is no village in all France that is so cut off 
from civilisation. It contains, however, a forti- 
fied church of the twelfth century of a unique 
character, and it was in order to see this that I 
was ready to run the risk of passing the night 
in the salt swamps. The only feasible way of 
reaching Les Saintes-Maries was to cross the 
marshes by a track that the Aigues-Mortains 
assured me would lead first to a bridge and after- 
wards to a ferry. As it turned out, they knew 
very little about the district respecting which they 
pretended to be so well informed. 

The sky was clear, there was no wind and the 
sun was already scorching when I started. For 
some distance the path was well defined, and it 
lay between wide sheets of salt water crossed in 
places by sand-ridges thickly covered, as were the 
margins, with tamarisk and salicorn. The only 
trees were a few dwarf cypresses, which just 
managed to exist in the saline soil. Yet nature 
even in this solitude was full of joy at the return 
of spring. The blue sky was flecked with dark 
spots, which were so many trembling larks pour- 
ing out their song; frogs and lizards basked in 
the sunshine ; and the gulls rose upon their tails 
in the water, flapped their wings, and screamed 
with happiness. As I walked through the tufts of 
salicorn mosquitos rose in clouds, but they were 
not sufficiently eager to attack me. I came 


upon patches of narcissus like those I had seen 
on the previous day, tufts of young spurge of 
a brilliant green, bushes of sea-wormwood with 
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| the dull whitish leaves just bursting. Signs of 


human industry were not altogether wanting. 
I passed near a factory for extracting salt from 
the saline water and strips of land lately planted 
with vines. The vine is destined to transform 
not only this district but a greater part of the 
Camargue, and to populate the mephitic desert. 
The ruin of the finest vineyards of France by the 
phylloxera has led to many experiments being 
made with the vine which would not otherwise 
have been thought of. Among these is that of 
planting it in the soil of the saline marshes, after 
draining or raising the ground. The result has 
surpassed all expectations. Vineyards so formed 
can not only defy the phylloxera, but they thrive 
and bear abundant fruit. At present they are too 
young to produce strong wine, but the quality will 
improve as they grow older. The Languedocian 
peasant farther north, who twenty years ago was 
blessed by prosperity, is now poor and wretched ; 
and the peasant of the Camargue, who until lately 
had to depend largely upon water-fowl and fish 
for his subsistence, is now in a fair way of finding 
in that soil, which from his childhood he ha 
been taught to regard as the most ungrateful on 
earth, a source of comparative wealth. 

I had been walking some two or three hours 
when I turned round hoping to see Aigues-Mortes 
far away in the hazy distance. It was apparently 
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but half a mile off, and the surprise was quite 
startling. Had I by winding among the lagoons 
and marshes come back nearly to the starting- 
point ? or was the mirage playing a trick upon 
me? Byconsulting the map I found I was several 
miles in a straight line from the town; conse- 
quently the sight, either by the influence of atmo- 
sphere or water, or by the two combined, was 
thrown out of its reckoning. In the Camargue 
the mirage is frequent. It is a common thing 
there to see two suns shining inthe heavens. But 
the town I saw floating, as it were, upon the blue 
water, the dark walls and towers gilded by an 
amber-tinted mist, wasundoubtedly Aigues-Mortes. 
At about midday the heat was overpowering, for 
there was not wind enough to raise a ripple upon 
the glassy surface of the lakes, which were like 
so many mirrors reflecting the sun’s rays and the 
ardent blue of the sky until they met the horizon 
and mingled theirlight withit. Taking advantage 
of the scanty shade which a dwarf cypress afforded, 
I sat down by the brink of one of these flashing 
motionless pools. It was well that I had brought 
wine as well as food with me, for I was parched 
with thirst, and, although the whole country was 
nearly under water, every drop was as briny as 
the ocean. I had hardly opened my knapsack 
when a host of mosquitos rose up from the sali- 
corn sounding their war-trumpets and bent on 
bloodshed. Rest was impossible here. 

It was not, however, until I began walking 
again that my troubles really commenced. The 
path that I had been following with the utmost care 
gradually lost itself in an impassable marsh. The 
Aigues-Mortains had unwittingly directed me to 
an immense quagmire. They must have left the 
effect of the winter rains out of their calculation. 
I now turned to the map and compass, which have 
often done me better service than local advice. I 
found that by turning towards the north, where 
the land was fairly dry, I should strike a canal that 
joined the Rhéne Mort. The défour was a long 
one, but there was no help for it. I reached the 
canal, and after walking some distance along the 
towing-path I came to a mas. A man, whose face 
was as brown as an Arab’s, was working in the 
farmyard. As my bottle was now empty, and I 
was again parched with thirst I asked him for 
some water. He stared at me with silent amaze- 
ment, while two or three large dogs came bound- 
ing towards me at full bay. It was not until I 
began to strike right and left at the brutes with 
my stick that the peasant thought {fit to call them 
off. Then he became good-natured, and in very 
broken French invited me into his house. 

With the dogs keeping unpleasantly close to 
my heels and growling all the way, I was led into 
a very large cool room paved with rough stones, 
and furnished with a few chairs and a sturdy 
table, that looked at least a hundred years old. 
The farmer spoke in an undertone to his wife, and 
she placed a bottle and a glass upon the table. I 
filled the glass from the bottle, and was on the 
point of drinking, when the odour of alcohol 
stopped me. It was white eau-de-vie, distilled for 
private use and of fiery strength. 1 begged them 
to give me water and to take back the spirit. The 





water was brought in a pitcher, but I was not 
allowed to drink it pure. 

*‘Coupez! coupez!” cried the farmer and his 
wife; and so serious did they look over the matter 
that I did as they wished. Of course it was stag- 
nant canal water that was given me, and these 
people had evidently concluded from experience 
that it was prudent to mix a little alcohol with it. 

Where the canal joined the Rhéne Mort there 
was a bridge, and having crossed this I was in the 
Petit Camargue, which is a triangle formed by the 
sea and the two branches of the Rhéne. It is 
a very desolate part of the Camargue, inhabited 
only by a few peasants whose houses frequently lie 
several miles apart. I also found to my cost that 
it is a district by no means easy for an inexpe- 
rienced person to traverse. 

I walked over extensive mudflats which had not 
long previously been under water, but which were 
now covered with a crust of white salt. The sen- 
sation of walking upon salt was quite new to me. 
At length I was in the midst of marshes, where to 
go back was almost as puzzling as to go forward. 
I began to run over in my mind the consequences 
of gradually sinking into the morass and disap- 
pearing from human view. Would my friends 
manage to fish me out of the mud, or should I be 
discovered in some future age, a fossil-tourist with 
a fossilised knapsack on his back, and be put into 
a museum? I confess I became a little anxious 
for my own safety, for I was surrounded by swamps 
far away from any human habitation; and the sun, 
although it still blazed gloriously, was fast sinking 
into the west. 

After much trouble and fatigue I reached firm 
land by turning again towards the north. At 
length along line of reeds showing across the 
dismal flat far to the east, enabled me to guess the 
course of the Petit Rhéne. There I met the river 
flowing beneath a dense forest of reeds standing 
ten or twelve feet high. But before I reached it 
a troop of about thirty small white horses, with 
jangling bells tied to their necks, passed swiftly in 
Indian file across the plain. They were some of 
the so-called wild horses of the Camargue. The 
term is hardly an exaggeration. They roam this 
desert absolutely in a state of nature. From time 
to time the colts are caught and belled, and the 
owner’s mark is placed upon them; they are then 
let loose again and are allowed perfect liberty 
until they are about three years old when they are 
again caught, this time to be put into training for 
the uses of civilisation. To catch them, the lasso 
is employed as it is in the prairies of America. 
There are also in the Camargue large herds of 
roaming cattle as wild as the horses; the bulls 
are very active and savage, and are much esteemed 
for these qualities at the Provencal ‘ Courses de 
taureaux.” When I came to the river I found a 
beaten path through the reeds which had been 
made by the cattle. This I followed, not without 
some misgiving, for 1 had no desire to come to 
close quarters with a Camargue bull—still less 
with a cow that had a calf. I was now in search 
of the ferry, and I concluded from what I had 
been told that it was higher up the stream. After 
I had been walking a mile or so I met a shepherd 
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pasturing his flock upon the grass that grew along 
the river bank. From him I learnt that I should 
have followed the stream downward to find the 
ferry, and that it was a long way off. I had only 
about half an hour of sunlight left when, ready to 
drop from fatigue, and thoroughly sickened of the 
Camargue, I perceived a boat moored to the 
opposite side of the river and a wretched hut upon 
the bank above it. I shouted the word “ Passeur!” 
as loud as I was able, but no ferryman showed 
himself. As I continued to shout I began to lose 
hope of reaching the village that evening, for 
unless somebody brought the boat across the 
stream to my assistance I should have had to pass 
the night with the frogs. But I was saved from 
this rude experience. A dark brown face, half 
covered with a shock of black hair, presently 
looked out from among the reeds on the opposite 
bank. It belonged to a boy, who, understanding 
my gestures, jumped into the boat and rowed to- 
wards me. I gave him three times as much as he 
expected for his service, so rejoiced was I at the 
thought of having overcome the last important 
obstacle in my day’s journey. 

A few more windings among the marshes 
brought me to the road between Arles and Les 
Saintes-Maries. Just before I reached it the sun 
set. The impression of that scene is one of those 
that will always remain vivid. About a third of the 
sun’s disc was above the surface of a large sheet 
of water. It was red like blood, and the rays 
that streamed from it stained with their deepening 
colour the glassy pools, their reedy islets, and their 
fringes of tamarisk and salicorn. The spectacle 
was superbly grand and beautiful, but at the same 
time unutterably mournful. The solemnity of the 
solitude had become the solemnity of a world 
abandoned and accursed, disappearing under 
rising waters of blood. Every reed was touched 
with the deep crimson glow. The strangeness of 
this flood of colour was the darkness that mingled 
with it. Before the last lurid speck of sun had 
sunk into the water, the gloom of night had begun 
to settle over it. 

When I struck the road I had then more than 
an hours walk before me. How I hailed the 
lights of the village when they first began to 
twinkle through the gloom! How I tried to 
throw off my weariness and quicken my steps 
when the sound of human voices broke the over- 
whelming monotony of the fiendish frog-chorus ! 
When I entered the little inn at Les Saintes-Maries 
—the only one that the village boasts where tra- 
vellers can lodge—threw off my knapsack, and 
took a chair by the kitchen fire, the sense of relief 
and repose was so exquisite that I thought it was 
well worth the price paid for it in trial and 
trouble. 

The family were just sitting down to dinner as I 
came in. I lost no time in joining the party. 
The landlord, a fine type of a sturdy, brown- 
skinned, black-eyed, curly-haired Provengal; his 
brother-in-law, a youth with eyes like two lamps 
set in his head, and a veritable bush of raven- 
black hair that stood erect upon his scalp, and 
myself sat at the only table in the kitchen. The 
women—the wife of the host, young and pretty, 
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and her mother, with a face wrinkled and 
puckered up like scorched parchment—waited 
upon the men and ate their dinner between whiles 
and at a distance, with their plates upon their 
knees. This separation of the sexes at meal-time 
is customary in the district of Arles. The woman 
often eats on the doorstep while her husband and 
sons sit at the table within. There is a decided 
suggestion of Oriental manners in this habit, 
which perhaps the Arabs left behind them with a 
good deal of their blood in this part of France. 
The younger woman, while she snatched her 
meal, rocked with one foot a baby in a cradle. 
Two or three gaunt dogs fixed their wistful eyes 
upon the company, and watched the journey of 
every morsel from the plate to the mouth with 
distressing interest, but knew far too much about 
boots to whine even as faintly as the wind through 
the keyhole. There was a cat too, and great was 
my astonishment when the host called her in 
plain English, “‘ cat.” To me the word was Eng- 
lish, but to him it was Provengal. How it hap- 
pens that two races so far apart, and so distinct in 
every way, use the same word for this animal, phi- 
lologists may determine. 

The next morning my first thought was to see 
the church. I had no difficulty in finding it, for 
it made all the houses in the village look like 
hovels—and, indeed, most of them were not much 
better. I was prepared to be interested in this 
building, and was not disappointed. Exteriorly 
it bears scarcely any resemblance to a church, but 
is absolutely a fortress. It is flanked by machi- 
colated and embattled parapets, supported by but- 
tresses of vast strength. In communication with 
these defences, and carried round the apse, is a 
semicircular parapet, with battlements and machi- 
colations ending in corbels. The wall of the apse 
is continued upwards, and forms above the roof 
of the nave part of a massive round tower pierced 
with loopholes, and now ruined in the upper por- 
tion, where a belfry, consisting of two open arches 
displaying a pair of bells, has been constructed 
apparently with the déris. You pass through a 
narthex into the nave, which has no aisles, and is 
covered with a slightly-pointed vault with four 
double ribs resting upon heavy piers engaged in 
the walls. A small entablature connects the piers. 
The apse is very curious, and characteristic of 
Romanesque taste. The form is semicircular, and 
exhibits interiorly a blind arcade supported by 
graceful columns. Some of the capitals are of the 
Corinthian pattern, while others are ornamented 
with grouped figures, extremely quaint and fan- 
tastic. The exterior surface of the apse is embel- 
lished with pilaster strips and a corbel table. In 
a recess at the end is a narrow window flanked by 
two small marble columns with Corinthian capi- 
tals. From this window and two other small ones 
high up in the walls of the nave the church re- 
ceives all its light. The surface of the walls has 
been left rough, and the solid paving-stones of 
the floor have been deeply worn away in places 
by the feet of many generations that have passed 
over them. A more cavern-like church is pro- 
bably not to be found in all Europe. It was built 
to fulfil a religious purpose, but it was at once the 
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fane and the fortress of the little community 
which it protected spiritually and materially. 
The greatest danger to be apprehended was pro- 
bably from the landing of predatory Arabs. The 
church could have been turned into a granary, the 
people could have taken refuge in it, and, the port- 
cullis being let down and the tower and lower 
battlements being manned, the building might 
have withstood a long siege. These massive 
machicolations were not made for ornament, but 
to let down streams of hot lead upon the enemy, 
whoever he might be, and the loopholes and 
battlements were designed for the use of bow and 
crossbow. 

This twelfth century church is accounted rich in 
relics of St. Mary, mother of St. James the Minor, 
and of Mary Salome, but the legend of the land- 
ing of these saints in the little bay where the fisher- 
men of Les Saintes-Maries now haul up their boats 
upon the golden beach, rests upon no historic 
evidence. Nevertheless, many pilgrims are drawn 
here annually by the /é/e pasronale, and then the 
inhabitants of Les Saintes-Maries deck themselves 
out in their best clothes and bless the saints for 
bringing them so many visitors. ‘There is, more- 
over, a well in the crypt, the water of which when 
drunk is said to prevent any bad consequences 
arising from the bite of a mad dog. The curé 
told me that about thirty people who had been 
bitten by dogs said to be rabid came annually to 
drink the water; and he added, ‘‘ Not one of them 
has ever gone mad.” M. Pasteur had become a 
formidable rival of the well. The curé spoke of 
him with much generosity. This excellent priest, 
by-the-bye, was smitten by the very respectable 
craze for collecting antiquities. He had a room 
full of ancient pottery, Roman coins, iron finger- 
rings, etc., most of which he had fished out of 
the Lake of Valcarrés. 

My last meal at Les Saintes-Maries was a 
memorable one. There were some other guests 





besides myself; but while I remained in the 
kitchen they had their fare carried to them in 
what appeared to be the washhouse. I never- 
theless thought they were to be envied, for 
while I was waiting my turn I sawa great dish 
containing four or five wild ducks piled one upon 
another being taken to them, and caught their 
fragrance as they passed. My time, however, 
came. To roughly translate a French saying, my 
hostess “only held back so that she might jump 
the better.” She gave me so many wild ducks of 
various sizes and flavours, that I think I must have 
tasted all the aquatic birds of the Camargue that 
are fit for food. I was rescued by the Arles 
carrier, who blew a tremendous blast upon his 
horn outside the inn door. 

Half an hour later I was behind two little 
Camargue horses, jolting along a white road, and 
once more among the desolate salt lakes and 
marshes. For several hours the scene scarcely 
changed, until towards evening we drew near to 
Arles. I was then much amused by the driver's 
critical observations on female beauty. He had 
already talked a great deal about the charms of 
the women of Arles, and now he was able to prove 
that they were as exquisite as he had repre- 
sented. It being evening all the Arlésiennes who 
could walk were out of doors, sauntering or 
gossiping in groups, with the little horns on their 
heads decked with bright ribbon, and the open- 
ings of their bodices filled up with snowy drapery. 
I noticed that many of the young Arlésiennes 
were strikingly beautiful, with finely-chiselled fea- 
tures and richly-coloured cheeks. But my com- 
panion had not a word to say in their favour. He 
scarcely glanced at such rosebuds. When, how- 
ever, he espied a matron whose form had put on 
a Juno-like opulence of contour, his admiration 
broke forth into such expressions as “ Oh, Ja delle 
Jemme !” 

EDWARD BARKER. 





A WHOLE HOLIDAY AMONG THE BIRDS OF NORFOLK. 


RECEIVED, one May morning, a letter from 

a friend, till then unknown to me, and whose 
name and exact resicence, for obvious reasons, 

I do not mention here, inviting me to spend such 
portion of the next whole holiday as I could with 
him, and with his and my feathered friends. ‘I 
have heard,” he said, ‘‘ from my boy in your Form, 
that you are very fond of natural history; would 
you care to make a long journey to visit a great 
place for wild fowl near here? There are several 
sorts of duck to be found, and there are some- 
times a pair or two of great-crested grebes, besides 
other birds.” It was a tempting offer. I had 
always been particularly fond of the wild duck and 
his kindred, and I had tried, with more or less 
success, for some years past, to domesticate them 
in two small ponds in my garden at Harrow. Here 
was a chance of seeing them at last in their native 





haunts, and that, too, at the very “‘ height of the 
season.” On the other hand, the place was at 
least a hundred miles away, and a hundred miles 
seemed a long way to go for a bird’s nest. I 
should have eight hours of travelling and only 
about four of bird-nesting. However, I ulti- 
mately determined to make the attempt. 

I reached the end of my railway journey by a 
quarter to twelve a.m., but had still a drive of six 
miles to the “ happy hunting ground.” My host 
was an old Harrovian, who had been a member of 
one of the best elevens which Harrow had ever 
sent to Lord’s, and which had beaten Eton, at a 
time when Eton was at anything but its weakest, 
in a single innings, and had himself contributed 
twenty-two runs towards the result. But not of 


Harrow, or of cricket, or of his son’s progress, or 
of any such inferior topics of interest, was to be 
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our talk. The day was sacred to birds and 
animals, and a man who thrusts upon you his 
opinion of the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule scheme during a grouse drive or a deer 
stalk, would not be more out of place than a dis- 
cussion on the condition of the school during a 
bird-nesting expedition. Our road lay, at first, 
through a sandy waste, capable of supporting 
nothing but rabbits, and peopled with nothing 
but them; and very hard put to it must even 
rabbits have been for a bare subsistence, till the 
warm weather and the delicious rains of the last 
few days gave fresh life to the grass, which we 
could almost see growing greener and longer as 
we passed by. On both sides of the road, on 
every hillock and post of vantage, there was a 
rabbit basking in the sun, or cleaning, with his 
innocent paws, his still more innocent face. I 
always wonder, by the way, how that mysterious 
process accomplishes anything at all, and whether 
it is the paws that clean the face, or the face that 
cleans the paws; but let that pass. The rabbits 
were of all ages, from a few days old and upwards, 
and they regarded us with the utmost indifference 
as we drove by, often at the distance of little more 
than fifteen yards from them. 

These barren stretches were succeeded by half- 
cultivated fields, and by forest-like woods, in all 
the glory of their fresh and varied greenery, the 
first green of the larch struggling hard, as it always 
seems to me to do, for the prize of beauty with 
the first green of the opening beech. The country 
swarmed with feathered as well as with four-footed 
game. In every field were to be seen three or four 
pairs of partridges, English and red-legged, scam- 
pering, one after the other, in the full enjoyment of 
their first love, and fancying—as what young lovers 
do not, and is it not right that they should >—that 
the world is made for love and for them. I re- 
marked upon their extraordinary number: “Yes,” 
said my host, quietly, ‘‘ I was shooting here one 
day, and we had eight guns posted along that line 
of bushes you see between those two fields. At 
the first drive we killed forty-seven and a half 
brace, and, in the return drive over the same place, 
when the birds came rather slower, as the redlegs 
always do when they are tired with their first long 
flight, we killed fifty-seven brace!” This was 
slaughter enough for any one; but my friend, 
like all true sportsmen, is at least as keen for 
watching wild life as for taking it away, and I 
incline to think that, as in my own case, so in 
his, a good day’s bird-nesting is as red letter a 
day in his calendar as a good day’s partridge 
driving. 

At last we reached the scene of our operations. 
It was a sheet of water about three-quarters of a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, artificially 
made, so I was told, some forty years ago, by 
damming up a stream which, clear as crystal, still 
rushes from its lower end. It is in the middle 
of the Norfolk flats, but it breaks, as if by Nature’s 
hand, into “island and promontory, creek and 
bay,” and is girt in, now by rolling heather, or 
bracken, or meadow, and now, in the near dis- 
tance, by stretches of woodland which send down 
inviting belts of trees to its very margin. 
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** Onward amid the copse ’gan peep, 
A narrow inlet still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim, 
Lost for a space, through thickets veering, 
But broader when again appearing.” 


The first glance was disappointing, so far as 
our immediate object was concerned; for the sun 
was shining brightly on the water, there was a 
brisk ripple upon it, and we could only discern a 
solitary bird or two floating about in the farther 
distance. But, presently, a coot sailed out from his 
lurking-place in the bordering sedge, a wild duck 
or two flew over our heads, and dropped with a 
“swish” into the mid-water, and a good opera- 
glass and a powerful telescope, which my friend 
had brought with him, soon served to brighten the 
prospect, and to people even the remoter corners 
of the solitude with feathered life. First, I think, 
we managed to descry a gadwall, then a pair of 
teal, then, here and there, a pochard, next, two or 
three pairs of tufted ducks, and then a solitary 
male of the pin-tailed duck, with its long curved 
tail-feathers, swimming, in stately solitude, up and 
down in front of an island of reeds, which it was 
probable contained his mate and nest. Presently 
my friend handed the glass to me, and said, “‘ Look 
at that slope of grass beyond the distant tussocks 
of rushes.” I did so, and the smooth emerald- 
green soon resolved itself into something still 
better; for it proved to be dotted with some thirty 
gorgeous mallards, some of them basking in the 
sun, some preening themselves in all their glo- 
rious spring apparel, and some fast asleep with 
their heads nestling under their wings. Each one 
of these has, in all probability, a mate sitting hard 
upon her eggs within the distance of a mile or 
two, while he is lazily enjoying his own perfec- 
tions, and, once or twice in the course of the day, 
he will, perhaps, condescend to take a short flight 
in her direction, and gratify her, in the middle ot 
her labours and anxieties, with a distant sight of his 
splendid plumage. Almost every part of the lake 
soon revealed a pair or two of wild fowl. In one 
corner, far away, there is what my friend pro- 
nounces, with his naked and much-practised eye, 
to be a male shoveller duck, and, as you turn the 
glass in that direction, you descry the strange 
flaps of his mandibles, the brilliant blue upon his 
wing, and the chocolate upon his breast, and you 
even see, or fancy that you see, the bright yellow 
rim around his eye. 

And now our imaginations are sufficiently 
whetted for our work. A messenger had been 
sent on to the gamekeeper, whose house is visible 
a quarter of a mile beyond the upper end of the 
water, and commands a view of the whole, to warn 
him of our arrival, but we begin operations with- 
out him. We cross a bit of meadow land damasked 
with cuckoo flowers, with cowslips, and with 
marsh marigolds. The lapwings sweep round us, 
tumbling over and over in the air, and showing 
by their near approach, as well as by their peculiar 
cry, that some of their eggs have no/ found their 
way to the breakfast or dinner table, and that, 
somewhere in the fast-growing grass, there are 
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lurking some of those dainty little birds which, 
happily for themselves, are born with the full 
power of locomotion, and sometimes, it is said, 
run off the nest with a bit of the eggshell still 
clinging to their backs. Up springs the snipe 
from his marshy bed, and tells us by his loud 
drumming noise, which nobody, I believe, has 
ever been yet able properly to explain, that he, 
too, early breeder as he is, feels in a like predica- 
ment of parental pride and responsibility. 

We now enter the willow beds, which are alive 
with the slender forms and the harsh jarring notes 
of the sedge and reed warblers who have arrived 
too recently to have begun their nesting opera- 
tions. We tap each tuft of rushes gently with our 
sticks, and presently a bird sneaks out of a 
clump of sedgy grass, a few yards ahead of us, in 
that mysterious way which proclaims aloud that a 
nest and eggs are left behind. It is a black- 
headed bunting’s nest, as five richly-streaked eggs 
of olive show. Another clump, a little farther on, 
produces another nest of the same species, and a 
third, a third ; each with the same number of eggs. 
Careless, by this time, about wetting our feet and 
legs, we move down close to the border of the 
water, and from a rushy tussock, in a peninsula of 
sedge, a bald-headed coot drops with a loud flop 
into the water from her huge nest, which she has 
piled higher and higher, as the water rose with 
the recent rains, till it is at least a couple of feet 
above low-water mark. It contains nine eggs, 
about half as big again as a moorhen’s, with a light- 
brown ground, mottled with black. A few minutes 
later, and a duck I had never seen upon the wing 
before starts up from beneath my feet. It is a 
gadwall or dunbird, and she leaves behind her 
eleven pinkish eggs, whose strong odour, together 
with the abundance of soft down with which they 
are encircled, proclaims that each one of them 
contains a live duckling, which, if you were to 
break the shell, would be at once ready to take to 
the water and become food, as so many of them. 
alas! do, for the pike, the rat, or the fox. It 
a nest that I have never seen before, and I feel 
that, even if I find no other rare nest to-day, my 
journey of a hundred miles will not have been in 
vain 

Meanwhile, the gamekeeper is making his way 
towards us, as we are warned by the thunderous 
rising from their siesta of the thirty mallards, who 
fly quacking high over our heads, without a single 
female among them. In his smart velvet coat, 
and his waistcoat of the most brilliant scarlet, the 
gamekeeper looks almost as gorgeous as the birds 
over whom he watches, and a few words with him 
show-that he is the “‘ right man in the right place ;” 
in other words, that he isa naturalist as well as 
gamekeeper, taking a keen interest in all the 
sights and sounds around him, bent on saving 
life as well as taking it, and not regarding indis- 
criminately as vermin to be nailed to his ghastly 
gibbet all those noble birds of prey which are the 
natural denizens of a wild country, which add so 
much to its charm, and which, as even the most 
stolid of game-preservers are now beginning to 
discover, serve a useful purpose in nature, far out- 
weighing the loss, in hard times, of a few head of 








game. So backward is the season, he tells us, 
that we are too early by a week or fortnight for 
the great majority of the nests of the waterfowl. 
He has, however, while collecting pheasants’ eggs, 
come across a few which he may be able to find 
again for us, and, in any case, if we continue our 
search we are sure to come upon others. His 
master, too, as I hear on all hands, is worthy, if 
any one, of being lord of such a paradise of birds; 
for he is an enthusiastic naturalist, fond of every- 
thing that lives, and has often spent the greater 
part of the night in the open air, in the hope that 
he may capture some rare nocturnal moth. He 
will not, so it is said, have a keeper on his estate 
who does not love his surroundings, and hence 
the amazing difference between our friend, who 
has eyes for everything and enjoyment too, and 
the vast majority of that purblind and murderous 
race who, with Nature’s richest treasures around 
them, and monarchs of all they survey, observe 
nothing, spare nothing, care for nothing, but the 
great annual battue. He has just had a bitter dis- 
appointment. The red-headed widgeon is the most 
shy and sly of a race of birds that are proverbially 
shy and sly, and has been accustomed to visit the 
water only in the winter months, retiring to his 
native northern climes to breed. Two years ago 
his master procured some female widgeon, which 
he ping-winged, hoping that they might induce the 
males to remain throughout the summer. The 
plan succeeded, and, till a few days ago, there was 
a fair number of both male and female widgeon 
here, which seemed to have taken to the place in 
permanence: but then, alas, the hereditary 
instinct, transmitted through countless genera- 
tions, again broke out, and they were all off to 
Norway or to Iceland, not apparently to return 
until late in the ensuing autumn. So there will 
be no widgeon’s nest for us to-day. 

We go on, however, in good heart, and soon 
light upon a second gadwall’s nest with thirteen 
eggs. Here, or hereabouts, it is that the keeper 
fancies he saw a teal slip off her nest the other 
day. We search carefully, and presently off she 
slips again, and flaps along the water, with one 
wing hanging down, as if broken, hoping to lure 
us away from the neighbourhood. But we are, all 
of us, too old birds to be caught with that kind of 
chaff. The nest containseleveneggs ofa light olive- 
grey colour, and, though the process of incubation 
is far advanced, there is no trace of down about 
them ; an exception to a rule otherwise universal, 
I believe, in the duck tribe, which I have never 
observed before. Not far off, in a tuft of rushes, 
we come across a small flat nest about the size of 
a soup-plate, all ready for eggs, which I take to 
be an exceptionally small moorhen’s, but the 
keeper pronounces to be none other than a water- 
rail’s!| The water-rail very rarely stays to breed 
in this country during the summer, and the wonder 
is that she and her near relative, the land-rail, 
which is, of course, a summer visitant, with their 
very slender powers of flight hardly able to sur- 
mount even a moderate hedge, can ever live to 
cross the streak of “melancholy,” or of lively, 
ocean, which separates us from our nearest neigh- 
bours; much more to reach the shores, as I be- 
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lieve they ultimately do, of Africa. So convinced, 
indeed, are the country folk that they cannot cross 
the sea, that I have been often gravely assured by 
them that they never do so, and that the water- 
rail of the winter turns into the land-rail of the 
summer months! It is true, of course, that some 
birds, in their summer plumage, such as the ptar- 
migan, differ widely from the winter, but the 
rustic forgets that it is hardly possible for a 
semi-aquatic bird ever to become a land one, 
and that it is quite impossible for the long curv- 
ing beak of the water-rail to change annually 
into the short stout one of the land-rail. Happy 
will he be who, if the nest turns out to be a water- 
rail’s, gets asample of itseggs! It would be well 
worth a second journey of a hundred miles to get 
them. 

We now leave, for a time, the sheet of water, 
and follow up, for half a mile or so, the course of 
the stream that runs into it. It flows through a 
heathy bottom, enclosed on one side by a rich 
deep wood, in which a perfect chorus of songsters 
are doing their best for us—the nightingale and 
the blackcap, the whitethroat and the willow wren 
among the most prominent. We have no time to 
look for nests such as theirs to-day, nor have they 
as yet well begun to build; but a little whinchat 
steals away from some long, rushy grass in the 
heather in front of us, and reveals five blue eggs 
—not sky-blue, like the hedge-sparrow’s, though 
they look so at first sight, but mottled all over, at 
the larger end, with infinitesimal brown spots. 
We reach another small piece of water in a hollow, 
which we do not see till we are close upon it. 
The bog here is deeper and more treacherous 
than any we have yet traversed, and the keeper 
warns us to be careful, for, if we once break 
through the comparatively firm crust of mud and 
rushes at the top, we shall be up to our middles 
or our necks, or farther still, before we can raise 
acry for help. This seems to be the favourite 
breeding-ground of the water birds. You leap 
from one tussock of pampas-like grass to another, 
at the imminent risk of a sudden submersion, and 
on three of these tussocks, within a radius ef not 
more than twenty yards, are no less than three 
wild ducks’ nests, one still tenanted by the anxious 
mother, while the other two have already sent 
their broods into the world. One of them contains 
two addled eggs, which the keeper has carefully 
poisoned, in the hope of killing a carrion crow, a 
bird of prey for which not even he has any bowels 
of compassion. Close by, too, a beautiful 
shoveller duck is sitting on her whitish eggs, the 
first specimen of the nest and eggs I have ever 
been privileged to see. She tumbles about, as if 
badly shot, as she half flies, half limps away. She 
has been sitting on eleven eggs, ten of them her 
own, and one that of a pheasant! It is a 
peculiarity of the pheasant as of some other 
semi-domesticated birds, that, like the cuckoo, 
She will often drop her egg into the nest of 
another bird; but, unlike the cuckoo, the nest 
She selects or happens to meet with is some- 
times not the one best suited for the wants of 
the young bird. Poor little pheasant! It will 
not have many hours of life, nor much ground to 





run over during them, for, as its foster-brothers 
slip off the tussock into the water which surrounds 
it, it will be bound to follow them, and its first 
step will also be its last. 

In the water of this smaller pond, about a yard 
from the bank, I observe a heap of green weeds 
piled one upon another, to a foot in height, as 
you sometimes see them in a river which has been 
mown. I carelessly turn over the topmost layer 
with my stick, and, to my delight, I see six dirty- 
white eggs beneath. The old bird has heard us 
coming, and, in a moment, has covered up her 
eggs and dived deep into the water, nor do we 
see a trace of her. The eggs are those of the 
dabchick, or lesser grebe, a nest I have never 
seen since I was at my first school at Blandford, 
some thirty-five years ago. It was there that I 
learned most of what I now know of birds, and so 
hit upon what has been, and is, and, I trust, 
always will be, a ruling passion of my life. My 
lines there were cast in pleasant places, for my 
dear old master, the Rev. James Penny, having 
much sympathy himself with such pursuits, would 
often give me leave in the half-holiday afternoons 
to go away by myself, from twelve o’clock up to a 
very movable hour in the evening, which might be 
seven, or eight, or nine, according to the sport I 
met with. How well do I remember the 27th of 
February, 1854, when, with the help of a large 
bag of nails ten inches long, I managed to climb 
to a raven’s nest in a splendid Scotch fir, far too 
thick to swarm, and the lowest branches of which 
were some forty feet from the ground! The 
snow lay deep over the country. It had taken me 
three hours to trudge through the six miles to 
Badbury Rings—as the clump in the midst of an 
old encampment and the site of a famous British 
engagement was called—and it took two-and-a- 
half hours more to get up the tree, and when I 
reached the top it was almost dark. The ascent 
had been perilous enough, and the descent under 
such circumstances was much more so. But I 
managed it somehow, and brought home four 
raven’s eggs as a trophy from a tree that had been 
often assailed but never conquered before, to- 
gether with a large portion of a gipsy’s gown, 
which the old bird had cleverly woven into the 
lining of her nest. How well too do I remember, 
in that same year, breaking out of school, in spite 
of many bolts and bars, on a pouring wet after 
noon, scaling a park wall armed with broken 
glass and with spring guns, and climbing: to two 
herons’ nests, the first of a heronry that was to be, 
and seeing, myself unseen, the owner, Lord Port- 
man, pass underneath the tree, just as I was look- 
ing down into the huge platform of a nest with 
its splendid sea-green eggs! Once again, how 
well do I remember my first look into a sparrow- 
hawk’s nest, one of the most exquisite pleasures— 
experto credite—in the world. One day I brought 
home samples, all of my own finding, of almost 
every bird of prey to be found in those parts, and 
each from a separate fir plantation—the sparrow- 
hawk, the kestrel-hawk, the tawny owl, the long- 
eared owl, the carrion crow, the magpie, and the 
jay, not to speak of less noble game. But I must 
not, with the garrulity, I fear, of approaching old 
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age, go back to reminiscences of thirty-five years 
ago, when I have so much to say about a single 
day in last week, or I shall wear out the patience 
of both the editors and the readers of ‘‘ The 
Leisure Hour.” If we were not destined, as it 
turned out that we were not, to find the great- 
crested grebe’s nest, we should at least have the 
consolation of having found the eggs of its near, 
but much commoner, relation, the lesser grebe. 

Among the wilder game birds that I have men- 
tioned there is no lack of the more domesticated, 
the pheasant and the partridge. We stumble 
upon their nests in every direction. Sometimes.a 
pheasant flies off from right beneath our feet with 
a hurry-scurry which makes us fear that she will 
not return again to her eggs, unless she has begun 
to sit hard upon them. The keeper will come 
back in the evening to see if she is at home, and 
if not, will carry off her eggs to the incubator or 
his brood hens. One pheasant, when she had 
risen some fifteen feet into the air, dropped an 
egg, whether it was that, in her hurry, she had 
caught it up in her claws or feathers, or whether 
we had intruded upon her in the very act of lay- 
ing. We all saw the egg fall; but we searched 
for it in vain, for it had buried itself deep in the 
muddy ooze. In more than one instance a phea- 
sant is sitting on the bare ground, with hardly a 
spray of withered bracken to cover her; but so 
like is her sombre plumage to that of the ground 
on which she sits, that we might have crushed her 
and her rising hopes together had not the keeper, 
with his sharper eyes, called us aside just in time. 
Up springs a partridge from her nest, with that 
tremendous whirring of wings out of all propor- 
tion to its size, which, by the start it gives you, so 
often makes you miss an otherwise easy shot. A 
little farther on, the keeper steps aside to see how 
another partridge’s nest, which he has long 
watched, is getting on. The eggs, alas! are 
sucked or scattered in every direction round the 
nest. He gazes ruefully at the ruin. ‘‘ What has 
done it?” I ask. “It is a hedgehog, the most 
mischiefful vermin that there is; he never touches 
a nest till the bird has begun to sit, and then all 
the eggs which he does not eat are spoiled ; I will 
give him a dose of poison to-night.” I have 
often pleaded for, and have often saved, this 
quaint and interesting little animal from a mur- 
derous keeper’s heels; but I felt, in this instance, 
where the destruction was so great and the guilt 
so evident, it would be useless to say a word in 
his defence. 

We now come down to the big sheet of water 
again, intending, as we return, to search carefully 
its opposite side. The water here was much 
deeper between the tussocks of sedge, and we 
were often up to our knees in it. The island in 
which we had suspected the pin-tailed duck would 








be laying was quite inaccessible. ‘‘ We have not 
found,” I remarked, ‘‘ a tufted duck’s nest as yet,” 
and, almost as I spoke, there got up, first one 
female, then a second, and then a third of this 
beautiful pied bird from a thick reed-bed about 
twenty yards behind us. We thought that there 
must be three nests, but in so difficult a place we 
were satisfied when we succeeded in discovering 
one, containing nine eggs. This ended the list 
of my mew finds. We mioved several wild ducks 
who had already hatched their eggs, and who 
tried to distract our attention from their brood as 
they scuttled along in hot haste, and with their 
loud baby-chirping, over the surface of the water. 
We came across other moorhens’ and coots’ nests, 
of which we now took little account; and a third 
gadwall’s nest put a good finish to our search ; for 
four o’clock had come, and it was full time to 
lunch, and then move towards Harrow. 

The sedge-warbler and the reed-warbler, the 
woodpecker and the nightingale, the cuckoo and 
the cuckoo’s mate, again made their presence felt, 
as we lunched on the banks of the stream, whence 
we had taken our first survey in the morning. 
And now the keeper had one more, and that not 
the least object of interest, to show us before we 
leave. It is a thing which not even he, with all 
his life-long experience, had ever seen before—a 
pheasant’s nest inatree! His son had climbed, 
the other day, a slender thorn-bush, grown round 
with ivy, to what he thought was a wood-pigeon’s 
nest, and there, at the height of eleven feet from 
the ground, all told, he had found a pheasant sit- 
ting! What freak of nature can have induced a 
bird, except during the hours of sleep, so essen- 
tially terrestrial, to aspire to such an eminence? 
The ground below was marshy, but it was just such 
a kind of marsh as a pheasant loves. Is it possible 
that news had reached her of the terrible floods 
that have devastated so many parts of the world 
during the last few months—the Hoang Ho in 
China, the Oder and the Maine in Germany, the 
Theiss in Hungary, the Guadalquivir in Spain, and 
now the Mississippi in North America, and did 
she fear a like outburst on the part of the reedy 
Cam and the gentle Ouse ?_ I know not; but this 
I know, that the earlier explorers of South America 
can hardly have been more surprised when they 
found the Indians of the Orinoco region living, 
during the period of its annual devastating flood, 
like birds in the branches of gigantic trees for 
months together, than was our friend when he 
found one of his pheasants selecting so strange a 
perch for the birth of her future family. With 
this sight was brought to a conclusion the more 
enjoyable part of a whole holiday, spent in what 
my readers will now, I think, agree with me in 
calling a very paradise of birds. 

Rk. BOSWORTH SMITH, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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ITALIAN EXPLORERS IN AFRICA. 


BY SOFIA BOMPIANI. 


IX. 


URING the battle of Dogali, Count Salimbeni, 
who had been left by Bianchi three years and a 
half before with the King of Goggiam to build 

a bridge, was, with Ras Alula, on a hill near, a 
prisoner, and in chains. He saw the Italian 
soldiers advance with their bayonets glinting in 
the sun and the banner waving; he saw their 
brave defence against a horde of negroes, “like a 
cloud that no man could number;” saw the 
remnant pierced with lances and stretched on 
the ground beside their fellows; and was then 
carried back by his captors to Abyssinia. 

The story of Count Engineer Salimbeni is one 
of the most dramatic in the series of Italian 
explorations in Africa. His cruel imprisonment, 
together with Count Savoiroux, and with Major 
Piano and his little son Emanuel, eleven years 
old, by the Abyssinians, centred public attention 





SALIMBENI. 


upon them for months, and joy was universal when 
all were finally restored to their relatives. 

The building of the bridge was the sequel to the 
liberation of Captain Cecchi from his imprison- 
ment in Ghera-Galla. 

The King of Goggiam, persuaded by Bianchi, 
used his influence with the gentle Queen of Ghera 
in favour of Cecchi, and for reward demanded 
neither jewels, silks, nor guns, but a bridge. A 
bridge to cross the Temcia in the season of inun- 
dation to the rich Galla country was necessary for 
him, and King Humbert could give him no other 
acceptable gift. He would have that, and nothing 
else, and Bianchi and Cecchi, who had waited four 
months for the subsiding of the waters, calling to 
each other across the river, knew that a bridge 
was needed. 

Bianchi promised to bring a person who could 
make a bridge, but he knew well that the Italian 
Government, although willing to propitiate savages 
with gifts of chains, bracelets, brocades, and beads, 
would not build a bridge. All that he could do was 
to add the courageous and able engineer Salim- 








beni to his third expedition to Abyssinia and 
Goggiam. But Salimbeni was without money, 
instruments, or material, except what he could 
find in Goggiam, and had only one volunteer 
assistant, a bricklayer named Andreoni. Perse- 
verance and courage must take the place of 
means, but his heart was not so stout that he 
could see his dear friends Bianchi, Diana, and 
Monari leave him almost alone in a strange land 
without sadness. He received their farewells and 
watched them depart, not dreaming that a few 
days would bring him the news of their cruel 
deaths. Then he turned to the task of making a 
bridge 150 feet long, 60 feet high in the centre, 
and with three arches, without bricks, without 
trowels, not knowing at first where to find sand 
or stone, or wood or ropes, vith only one efficient 
helper, and in face of the doubts of the king and 
the scorn of the jealous people. 

Their history said that the ancient Lusitani, 
before building the wonderful bridge over the 
Abai, slacked the lime with the blood of a thou- 
sand cows, and called down fire from heaven to 
dry the bed of the river; and when Salimbeni 
asked only for stones, sand, wood, and water, 
neither king nor people believed he could do 
what he had promised. ‘“‘He knows nothing,” 
they said ; ‘‘ he has not asked for the blood of the 
thousand cows.” But the magnitude of his de- 
mands shook the eager desire of the king for a 
means of communication with the conquered 
land of the Galla. He asked for men to make 
sixty thousand bricks, and instead were sent to 
him a few weak, half-starved women, each carry- 
ing her baby in a skin upon her back. Finding 
that King Taclé-Aimanot refused to furnish men 
and means, Salimbeni worked with his own hands 
until they were torn and bleeding. His appeal to 
the Negus of Abyssinia, of whom the King of 
Goggiam is a vassal, procured at last ample means 
and such help as the savages could lend. 

He found stratified sandstone at ten hours’ dis- 
tance, of which he took thirty-four thousand loads 
such as a man could carry, and sand and lime- 
stone in proportion. 

The king and people were aghast, and said, 
“‘These Europeans have come only to eat and 
drink. They ask for so much because they wish 
to do nothing. They cannot do what is a work 
only for God.” Even the Negus said, ‘‘ Let them 
try first a bridge over a little brook.” 

But Salimbeni was not discouraged, although 
even food was scarce and bad, and he had very 
little money to buy it. Three old knife-blades, 
worn away before their duty was done, served to 
bore the rocks for the first planting the bridge; 
more trowels were made out of frying-pans and 
hammers out of the native ploughs. 

Finally the bridge is completed and the sup- 
ports are taken away, the king aiding in the work. 
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The great day of the inauguration arrives, and 
King Taclé is to pass over it to pay his tribute 
to King John. The procession is formed. Salim- 
beni, on horseback, passes over, but finds that 
the king has turned pale and alighted from his 
horse. 

Salimbeni returns to urge him to remount. 
When all have passed over safely, remembering 
the doubts, the insults, the thousand difficulties 
he has met and conquered, he calls out with a 
loud voice, 

“* Now tell me, O king, do you still believe that 
the Italians are liars and bad people ?” 

““No, no,” answers the king, with a tone of 
conviction. 

“No, no,” repeat in chorus all who stand 
around. ‘Great is the soul of King Humbert! 
The,soul of Salimbeni is great!” 

This demonstration was followed by a letter of 
thanks from ‘‘ King Taclé-Aimanot, true Chris- 
tian, son of Mark the Evangelist, tributary of 
John, king of the kings of Ethiopia-—Greeting to 
Count Salimbeni, engineer. How have you 
passed these days? I, thanks to God, am well. 
I have seen the bridge, and it is much finer than 
the old one made by King Fasil over the Abai. 
I am well pleased, thanks to God. I liberated 
Captain Cecchi from Ghera Galla, and have gained 
this in return. Now, if you will remain in my 
kingdom, look at my lands, and take what you 
like; I will give you servants, cows, oxen, sheep, 
and goats, and will accompany you to Galla, where 
I reign.” 

After this success the king wanted another and 
larger bridge built over the Abai or Blue Nile, 
and, with excuses that his gifts for King Humbert 
were not ready, detained Salimbeni. But, finally 
persuaded by promises of return with other engi- 
neers, and perhaps an iron bridge, he took his 
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lance, gold necklace, and other ornaments from 
his person one day at dinner, saying, ‘‘ Take these 
things to your king from me.” 

Taclé-Aimanot has some idea of civilisation, 
and the character of his people would be good if 
they were not debased by a bad system of govern- 
ment. Some of them displayed generous and 








1 See “ Leisure Hour” for October, p. 695. 








delicate sentiments, one bringing a fine elephants 
tooth to Salimbeni as a present to defray the 
expenses of his return. 

In Italy Salimbeni was received with honour by 
the Geographical Society, and provided with 
means for a new expedition. 

In this he was accompanied by Count Savoiroux 
of Turin, Major Piano, and Emanuel Piano. 
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They had confidence in the natives, and went 
to Goggiam by way of Abyssinia to fulfil the pro- 
mises already made. 

But in the meantime the relations of the Italians 
at Massowah with the Abyssinians had become 
unfriendly, and the expedition had no sooner 
entered Abyssinia than they were made prisoners 
and subjected to cruel treatment. While trying 
to pass on to -Goggiam they were invited one day, 
with smiles and courtesy, to the tent of the chief, 
and at a signal were seized by soldiers and 
chained. An iron bracelet on the right arm was 
attached to a chain half a yard long, the other 
end of which was around the left wrist of a 
soldier. 

In this way they were sent on mules from one 
place to another, the guard walking, and their 
wrists swelling with the inevitable pulling. Sa- 
limbeni had an overcoat and thick shoes; but 
Savoiroux and Piano were exposed to cold, driz- 
zling rain at night in thin clothing, and their light 
shoes were soon worn out. They were often 
called to the tent of Ras Alula to be questioned 
and threatened. A naked sword lay on a cushion 
before them, and the drums beat without, while 
Ras Alula cried ferociously, ‘‘I will take off your 
heads! You, Salimbeni, are a liar; you came to 
spy out the land; and Piano is a great man—the 
brother of your general.” They all looked the 
savage calmly in the face, resolved to show him 
that Italians knew how to die with courage. 
Little Emanuel said to his father when the chief 
threatened them the second time, “ He is only 
trying to frighten us; he would have killed us 
yesterday if he meant to do it.” 

In vain they protested that they were men of 
peace, and had returned to Africa to keep a pro- 
mise, and to build bridges, houses, churches, and 
palaces. They were treated as spies with increas- 
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ing severity, and became accustomed to threats of 
instant death. 

Salimbeni and Savoiroux were carried chained 
to the battle of Dogali, and were exposed to the 
fire of the Italians. They were afterwards em- 
ployed as surgeons and threatened with death if 
they failed to cure the wounded. During the 
following month they were sent by turns to Mas- 
sowah with letters from Ras Alula, giving their 
word of honour to come back, under penalty of the 
death of their companions, including the heroic 
child. Ras Alula hoped that the sight of their 
pale faces and torn clothes, swollen wrists and 
lacerated feet, would induce the Italians to retire 
from the positions they held. On their way to 
Massowah they crossed the desolate field of 
Dogali, saluting the bones of their countrymen, 
whitening in the sun, with the vultures flying 
above them. ‘“‘ What matter,” said they, “if we 
should die? So many of our countrymen have 
shown the courage of Italians.” 

After four visits of the prisoners and their 
return to captivity, some concessions were made 
which procured their release. But Ras Alula pre- 
tended that one must remain; they might them- 
selves choose which it should be. 

Then arose a noble struggle between these 
“dear brothers,” Salimbeni being very ill with 
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rheumatism, which ended in Savoiroux’s remain- 
ing four months longer alone, until he was ex- 
changed for an Abyssinian Bishop. 

He became a tailor and saddle-maker, his feet 
being chained, but he kept his cheerfulness and 
courage through all. In a noble letter to his 
mother he writes: ‘‘ I am happy to have done my 
duty in liberating my dear friends from their 
chains, and I have done it with the greatest 
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pleasure, knowing that you would prefer me dead 
and an honest man to alive and dishonoured. 
True courage consists in meeting ill-fortune with 
resignation and religion. I think of you and of 
God.” 

A few months later Italy sent 30,000 troops, 
the flower of her army, to avenge the massacre of 
Dogali, and made successful war with Abyssinia. 


Time would fail me to recount the histories of 
Cardinal Massaia, who spent thirty-five years as a 
Roman Catholic missionary in Galla and Scioa, 
and has published his experiences in a splendid 
illustrated work; of Pastor Cavalier Weitzecker, 
of the Waldensian Church of Italy, who is now a 
missionary to the pagan negroes of Basutoland, 
in South Africa; of Count Pietro Savorgnan di 
Brazza, who, on the western coast of Africa, ex- 
plored, under French auspices, the River Ogoué 
to its source near the Congo; or of his brother, 
Giacomo di Brazza, who, together with Antonio 
Pecile, spent three and a half years in the region 
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of the Congo, exploring a new country, and 
returned to Rome, with fever in his veins, to die. 
Not, however, before making an earnest appeal 
to the Italians in behalf of poor Casati, who is 
still a prisoner in Central Africa with Emin Bey. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOMES. 


BALMORAL, 





DEESIDE. 


HOTOGRAPHIC art and the pictorial papers 
have made most of us familiar, in outline at 
least, with the Queen’s Highland Home. 

But no process of illustration can do full justice 
to the picturesque ruggedness and striking beauty 
of the hills and haugh of Balmoral. One must 
travel up Deeside and see the country for himself 
properly to understand the partiality which the 
Queen has shown for this above all other of her 
residences. Nay, more; he must mingle with 
the people who thereabout dwell. The delightful 
scenery and delicious air constitute, we are dis- 
posed to think, but a part of its charm in the 
Queen’s eyes. The great liberty and retirement 
which the place affords, which alone make home 
worthy the name of home, are among not the 
least of its attractions. 

In his earlier experience of Highland life the 
Prince Consort found occasion to remark upon 
the primitiveness, true-heartedness, and simplicity 
of the humbler folk scattered along the Deeside. 
Entire absence of all curiosity as to the daily life 
and going and coming of the royal lady and visitors 
at Balmoral being classed with those undeniable 
characteristics of the Queen’s Highland tenantry, 
they should be the pleasantest people for kings 
and princes to move among in the world. 








If from very casual experience one may be per- 
mitted an opinion, the Scotch we happened upoz 
Aberdeen-way seemed to concern themselves as 
little about the affairs of royalty as any people 
whom royalty rules. In London one is con- 
stantly hearing or reading something concern- 
ing the Queen and her sons and daughters, 
and her loyal subjects are ever on the alert to 
note their going and coming. Half a dozen 
journals this side the Border more or less regu- 
larly chronicle, discuss, or comment upon their 
movements and affairs, and those not necessarily 
of a public or official character. In Scotland, on 
the contrary, the nearer one gets to the Queen's 
home the less he hears the Queen’s movements 
discussed. 

So much did this strike the writer of these 
papers on his journey north that here and there 
he ventured to put a question to a Scotchman 
with a view to ascertain how it was that his coun- 
trymen apparently knew so much less about the 
royal family than the average Englishman. These 
questions never elicited any information. He 
found everywhere he went indifference (he writes, 
he need hardly say, from mere note-takings on 
the way) as to how the Queen lived—for instance, 
at what hour she dined, whom she visited and 
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whom she received, how many hours she worked, 
what number of post-bags were daily received 
marked ‘ Balmoral,” whether the Prince was at 
Abergeldie or at Mar Lodge, or who was sojourn- 
ing at Balmoral, and for how long and with what 
purpose—all duly chronicled in full in certain of 
the London journals. He did not once succeed, 
from Carlisle to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen, from Aberdeen to Ballater, from Ballater 
to Balmoral, or during a stay in each one of those 
places, in engaging a Scotchman in five minutes’ 
conversation on any single topic touching the 
Queen’s life or those of her family in their 
Highland home. At Ballater some of the vil- 
lagers declined to speak positively to her Ma- 
iesty being in residence at Balmoral when the 
Queen actually was there; and Mr. Coutts’s 
soachman, who drove the writer nine miles in 
sat direction and nine miles home, never once 
vpened his lips to exchange words with a cus- 
{omer whom he knew to be curious, and whose 
prospective half-crown might be taken to be worth 
at least a scrap of what editors would consider 
good “ copy,” but which the coachman no doubt 
would hold to be a “ verra” profitless conversa- 
tion. Even refreshment very handsomely ten- 
dered and graciously accepted at a little inn on the 
Ballater road extracted nothing, and led the writer 
further to reflect on his homeward journey upon 
the differences betwixt the hired coachman of his 
nation and the hired coachman of the Scotch. 

This lack of curiosity in respect of the affairs 
of royalty was very noticeable to a Londoner grown 
so accustomed to his three courses and dessert, 
so to say, of Court gossip as to believe that the 
world at large relished the same high-class fare, 
and was ever ready to hold knife and fork in 
discussing it. It might be safe to infer that the 
Queen’s enjoyment of Balmoral is no wise 
lessened by the fact that the Highland people 
show no disposition to take up either, and are 
quite content with homelier and more invigorating 
fare, and to leave the Queen and those about her 
to rest on Deeside in peace. 

The little village of Ballater, where ends the 
Deeside railroad, and where the coach-road lead- 
ing to Balmoral begins, is a well-known pleasure- 
ground of northern tourists. It is singularly 
bracing, peaceful, and picturesque, and a day’s 
stay in the village will pleasantly indicate the kind 
of life that a traveller to the Highlands may enjoy. 
A few houses fronting the station, a church or 
two, a main street, a hotel of some pretensions 
among Scotch hotels, a cottage-inn for temperance 
wayfarers, a reading-room, library, and hall, raised 
in memory of the Prince Consort, the store of 
Mr. Francis Coutts, merchant, banker, and post- 
master (one of the kindliest of Scotchmen 
who ever helped a traveller on his way); and 
north and south, rising steep above the village 
through which winds the sparkling Dee, the 
heather-clad pine-planted hills that reach far 
away, range upon range, to Lochnagar above 
Balmoral. In truth a scene of striking beauty, the 
like of which—unless it may be found in the 
Lake District-—England cannot show. There was 
a four-horse coach, with red-coated driver in 








orthodox white hat, drawn up outside the little 
station on the lovely September morning when 
we journeyed Ballater way. ‘Tourists and visitors 
were going up the road to Braemar. But having 
the business of this publication in hand, which 
necessitated a break half-way at Balmoral, we 
took counsel of Mr. Coutts opposite the station, 
who provides comfortable conveyance at moderate 
charge, and to whom we owe thanks for much 
civility and attention. He sent us on our way in 
a “turn-out ” fit for a lord-in-waiting. The drive 
along the road to the Queen’s Home offers but a 
repetition of what one may see passing along the 
railroad. There had been a sharp frost over 
night, but as the sun got up the weather was as 
warm and genial on Deeside as at Torquay in 
English June, but with an air so pure, brisk, and 
delicious as to remind one of the latitude of 
northern Massachusetts. 

The frosty particles melted away on the grass 
and hedgerows, and the grand hills and sloping 
valleys showed in full beauty of foliage and dense 
plantation, of meadow-land, heather-grown moor, 
of copse and dell, of trickling brook, and fuller 
stream, and broader river. The roadside cottages 
had plentiful show of garden flowers, even though 
it was late September, and over many a porch we 
saw the purple-coloured clematis hanging in 
beautiful festoons as it shows in English Surrey 
in summer. The little temperance hotel by 
Dinnet station was wreathed in flowers, and we 
saw many a lassie trudging along with a goodl) 
bouquet, which would have brought joy to the 
heart of a sunless little Londoner. 

Some seven miles out on the Braemar road one 
reaches the beginnings of the Queen’s Highland 
domain. The castle of Abergeldie (in external 
appearance it is as much like a castle as Frogmore 
House is like Windsor Castle), on the south side 
of the Dee, may be said to be the entrance gate. 
It is reached by a light suspension bridge thrown 
across the river. The guide-books say “ Aber- 
geldie Castle is a very picturesque building, being 
adorned with bartizans, turrets, and sculpture, 
besides a large clock which strikes the hours.” 
Possibly clocks which strike the hours were not 
made when guide-books to Deeside were first 
compiled, though, by the way, that before us 
bears the date 1885. However that may be to the 
unprofessional eye, and as seen from the Braemar 
road, Abergeldie is as homely a structure as a 
prince might wish to dwell in. The grove of 
birches that lies at the back is its most picturesque 
feature, and the bell tower and bridge the most 
prominent. As a shooting-lodge (the Queen owns 
it now) it is delightfully situated, and doubtless 
possesses many comforts and conveniences within 
which its appearance without would hardly lead 
one to expect. The Empress Eugenie was in 
occupation of it when we stood at its little bridge 
gate. The only evidences of life about it were a 
gentleman wading knee-deep in the stream, fishing, 
and a footman in black, smoking his pipe. As 4 
Highland residence half a dozen in the neighbour- 
hood might be named far more attractive, Mr. 
Mackenzie’s beautiful place at Glenmuick among 
the number; but then, it is a change to royalty to 
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live in a cottage, and change is the one induce- 
ment that leads royalty to Balmoral. 

The church of Crathie is about on a par with 
Abergeldie in respect of architectural merit. If 
the Queen had not worshipped in Crathie Church 
it would have been doomed to obscurity. It 
might be fairly described as an 
ugly, square, stuccoed building, 
capable of holding about a hun- 
dred persons—a good-sized room, 
in fact, turned into a church. One 
may worship God in a room as 
earnestly and truthfully as in a 
church. The most devout wor- 
shippers at Crathie are the resi- 
dent parishioners. The greatest 
nuisance to the worshippers are 
the tourists —the tourists with 
more curiosity than reverence— 
who go to see the Queen and royal 

mily, and to stare at them with 
insolent steadfastness. ‘‘ The 
Queen did look so cross,” said 
a lady tourist to us, relating her 
Highland experiences and the 
story of a visit to Crathie Church; 
“I had been trying to get a 
glimpse of the Queen, and my 
brother nudged me, and _ said, 
‘Now you can see,’ and I looked 
up, and the Queen saw me, and 
looked so cross.” The Queen is, 
of course, quite different from all 
other people, and she alone among women likes 
to be impudently stared at from beginning to the 
end of the service in a church where she attends 
to worship. It is most extraordinary that edu- 
cated persons, who would angrily resent being 
persistently watched and stared at themselves, 
cannot see that such conduct on their part is 
likely to be equally offensive to other people. 
If the Queen were not a queen she would pro- 
bably at times feel disposed to walk out of 
Crathie Church, as would many another lady 
interrupted at prayer by tittering comments and 
impudent staring. Her Majesty can be seen 
almost every day of the week at Balmoral by 
the curiously loyal, riding in her carriage, and 
it would be well that that opportunity should 
suttice. 

From the mound on which Crathie Church 
stands, one looks down on the spacious haugh, 
or low-lying grounds of Balmoral. “In all our 
romantic land,” writes an enthusiastic Scotchman, 
“there is no region in which the sublime and 
beautiful are more harmoniously and happily 
blended. . . . The vale or dell in which the 
castle stands, by the meandering and sparkling 
Dee, is almost circummured by majestic hills. 
From the castle, whithersoever the eye ranges it 
catches glimpses of the most enchanting scenery. 
Eastward the view is bounded by Craigendarroch 
‘the hill of the oaks), and by the precipitous 
chasm called the Pass of Ballater; westward, 
beyond the military road from Braemar to Fort 
George, which winds by Cairn ~ a - quheen, 
glimpses may be had of the pine-clad haughs 








of Invercauld; southward the eye rests on the 
soft and fragrant foliage of the birks of Craig-an- 
gowan ; and northward the 


* Dee’s silver stream rolls his swift waters near, 
Gilt with the golden sunbeams here and there,’ 





CRATHIE CHUKCH. 


with a hundred heathery hilltops and dark range 
of mountains behind.” But in a few words, at 
Balmoral one is face to face with Nature in her 
fairest aspects, and, if he wills it, among her 
deepest solitudes. 

Here is peaceful beauty, and there is impressive 
grandeur. The foreground might be English, 
but the scenery of the background, showing “the 
steep, frowning glories of dark Lochnagar,” and 
the wild and majestic crags beyond, North Britain 
alone can produce. 

As we look down on the landscape from Crathie 
mound we discern “the ruddy lion ramp’t in 
gold,” or fancy we discern it, on the royal standard 
floating from the bold tower of the castle. The 
smoke curls up through the trees and gives token 
of the life in the valley below. The landscape is 
dotted with fair little granite-built houses, and 
royalty is not so exacting that it denies the right 
of some of the occupants to perform the necessary 
functions of “‘ washing” at home. The gardens 
are mapped out and made more clear to the view 
by sundry exhibits of linen flying in the breeze. 
The Queen’s bridge lies to the right, with the 
police station near at hand (the ubiquitous metro- 
politan A division constables in charge); Craig- 
gowan Cottage, Dr. Profeit’s (the Queen’s Com- 
missioner) house, is noticeable in the left distance ; 
John Brown’s cottage lies straight ahead, the 
Balmoral House Farm next, with a distinct Jand 
mark in the Albert statue; and one or two out- 
lying stone-built houses break upon the view 
before the eye rests finally on the familiar round 
tower and pinnacles of the castle. Sir Theodore 








THE QUEEN’S HOMES. 




















Martin speaks thus of the acquisition of Balmoral : 
‘The attention of the royal physician, Sir James 
Clark, had been called by his son, now Sir John 
Clark, to the fine air and other attractions of this 
part of Deeside as a summer and autumn residence. 
Having satisfied himself on these points, he had 
urged the Queen and Prince to acquire the lease 




























of the Balmoral Estate from the 
Earl of Aberdeen, into whose 
hands it had come upon the 
death of Sir Robert Gordon in 1847. The 
lease was only for thirty-eight years from the 


year 1836, but the property was found to 
possess so completely the good qualities 
which had led to its being selected, that the 
Prince purchased the fee simple of it in 
1852 from the trustees of the Earl of Fife. 
Apart from the beauty of the surrounding 

scenery, the dry, bracing 

character of the air was 


THE HOME FARM, BALMORAL 


precisely what, in Sir James Clark’s opinion, was 
most essential for the peculiar constitutions of the 
Queen and Prince. The whole of Deeside, from 
Charleston of Aboyne to Castleton of Braemar, 
he held to be one of the driest districts in Scot- 
land, and especially of the Highlands, and no 
spot along the valley to be more favoured in this 
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respect than Balmoral. The causes of this were 
twofold: first, the sandy gravelly nature both of 
the lowlands and of the greater part of the sur- 
rounding hills; and, next, the fact that the rain- 
clouds from the sea break and discharge themselves 
upon the range of mountains which lies between 
Braemar and the Atlantic before they reach Dee- 
side.” 

The original Balmoral, a long, steep-roofed, 
high-gabled, small-windowed house, to which the 
proprietor had added turrets, tower, and other 





present building begun in 1853. A local man 
(William Smith, of Aberdeen) was the architect, 
his designs and work being more or less modified 
and directed by the late Prince Consort. The 
castle, built of light-grey granite, comprises two 
blocks and connecting wings, with bartizan, 
turrets, and a principal tower. The estate on 
which it stands comprises about eleven thousand 
acres, and extends from the Dee to the summit of 
Lochnagar, where the Balmoral joins the Birkhall 
and Abergeldie properties. The three estates 
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THE ALBERT STATUE. 


irregular buildings, so that it grew to be quite an 
extensive edifice, possessed much comfort but no 
splendour. It could boast only two principal 
rooms, dining and drawing rooms, with library 
and billiard-room as adjuncts. The house was 
nearly all bedrooms. It was plainly furnished, 
mostly in pretty, light-coloured chintz (such as 
the Queen still shows a preference for, as we have 
before incidentally remarked in describing Frog- 
more), and the bedrooms discovered no more 
costly hanging than the now discarded white 
dimity. This old house was pulled down, and the 








constituting the royal demesne contain upwards 
of thirty-five thousand acres, besides the forest of 
Ballochbhui, once in possession of the late Colonel 
Farquharson, of Invercauld. The Queen’s High- 
land property extends along the banks of the Dee 
upwards of twelve miles—not a bad morning’s stroll 
for an athletic walker—without once stepping off 
the property. 

The Queen’s well-known simple tastes are no- 
where so easy to be discerned as at Balmoral. 
Interiorly the castle is quite unlike any other of 
her homes. There is not the slightest pretension 
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to display anywhere noticeable ; Osborne House, 
although a summer residence, and, as Balmoral, 
the Queen’s own property, is a palace in re- 
spect of furniture and decoration compared with 
it. All is quite simple at the castle. The rooms 
are not many or grand, and are plainly furnished. 
The Queen’s own taste is displayed in the carpets 
and upholstery, which are chiefly of tartan pat- 
terns. Of these, the most striking is the richly- 
coloured Victoria, of red, yellow, blue, green, and 
white; and the least so the warm-looking Bal- 
moral plaid of grey. The walls are hung with 
engravings in lieu of paintings, and in the corri- 
dors are displayed marble busts and antlered 
deers’ heads, trophies of the chase. Here and 
there, as at Osborne, stand fine pieces of statuary, 








| 
| 


seems to have been planned and built mainly with 
a view to comfort, ease, and retirement; and, 
though its exterior is very effective and imposing 
taken with its surroundings, Balmoral Castle is 
more nearly a real home than not a few of the 
mansions and castles of the nobility. We have 
seen many a more splendid and stately country 
residence, but none that gave better promise of 
what is most needed, after the hurly-burlyand rattle 
of life in the capital—complete rest and peaceful 
enjoyment. The position of the castle is charm- 
ing, the scenery everywhere is grand, the air is 
keen and invigorating, the walks and drives are 
remote from the haunts of inquiring tourists, the 
people of the country-side are simple, quiet, and 
unobtrusive, the opportunities of exercise and 





THE ALBERT CAIRN. 


not the least noteworthy of which is that by 
Theed, representing the Prince Consort in High- 
land dress, his right hand resting on a favourite 
dog, and holding a gun in his left, standing at 
foot of the principal staircase. The dining-room, 
the drawing-room, the sitting-rooms, and the 
library, exhibit fewer evidences of splendour and 
wealth than many a country mansion. The ball- 
room, situated in the centre of the building, is the 
only apartment that shows aught approaching 
stateliness. This is the finest room in the castle, 
with a dais on one side, affording room for half a 
dozen chairs, and a gallery at the upper end, with 
stairs right and left, reaching to the floor. On 
the walls are Highland devices, and handsome 
chandeliers depend from the ceiling. In point of 


fact, Balmoral Castle, in relation to the position 
of its owner, is no grander than the cottage of the 
Queen’s Commissioner who lives on the estate. It 








sport are many and varied. But the scenery of 
Balmoral lacks a something, and that something, 
as it seems to us, is water. The Dee is suffi- 
ciently lively and picturesque, and deliciously 
inviting to one who loves the literature, if not the 
actual pursuit, of angling, if perchance it falls his 
way; but if Nature had somewhere provided 
under the great hills a lake, Balmoral would have 
presented as perfect a picture as Nature anywhere 
could show. Doubtless Nature knew best what 
Nature needed, and to dare criticise her work is a 
piece of presumption that betrays its own folly. 
The Queen herself has told us all about her life 
at Balmoral. She takes her pleasures quietly. 
There are no feverish excitements, and no at- 
tempts at ostentatious display. The scarlet-coated 
Highland guard even is kept out of the way at 
Ballater. The Braemar gathering marks the limit 
of outdoor festivity, and an occasional dance or 
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servants’ ball, of indoor. Driving, walking, enter- 
taining an occasional distinguished guest, and 
visiting the neighbouring residents, and looking 
in upon some of her humbler tenantry, are the 
Queen’s principal amusements and occupation. 
Her carriage, with its four greys and single out- 
rider, is a familiar sight of afternoons on the roads 
near the castle. The suite in attendance at Bal- 
moral is as small as possible: a lady-in-waiting, 
two maids of honour, a Cabinet minister, an 
equerry, one of the Queen’s secretaries, and the 
doctor. The early part of the day is devoted to 
the work of the nation, and of its extent, even in 
holiday-time, requiring the Queen’s attention, we 
had ocular proof in the crimson-coloured post- 
bags marked “‘ Balmoral,” daily delivered at Bal- 
later station. The Queen’s vacation, we fear, is 
not wholly free from “tasks,” though holidays 
are as welcome to kings and princes as to less 
exalted folk. To escape for a time from the 





oppressive splendour and state of courts is no 
less an object with them than to break from the 
busy paths of the city with the hard-worked toiler 
among men. Royalty, to do it justice, has never 
shown any reluctance to dismiss the great council 
and shut up the books of the nation, and be off to 
the country for a brief spell of liberty and retire- 
ment. And on the whole it is well entitled to its 
holiday. To be for ever riding about in a gilt 
coach, with prancing guards in attendance; to be 
doomed constantly to listen to trumpets, drums, 
and salutes; to be dodged and stared at daily 
by groups of loyal and enthusiastic citizens; to be 
perpetually on the alert to return their salutations - 
never to be sure from one day to another of a 
peaceful meal at home, or to be quite free from 
speeches and deputations, must be as weary as all 
work and no play to the lad at school. 


CHARLES EYRE PASCOF. 


——— ~AL—— 


TWO FAMOUS ROGUES. 


PEOPLE’S heroes contribute largely to the 
formation of national character, and either 
add to its excellence or help to degrade it. 
This truism is strikingly exemplified in the case 
of the Hovas, the most intelligent and domi- 
nant tribe of Madagascar. They have many 
estimable qualities, and speaking generally are 
decidedly superior to the other Malagasy tribes ; 
but, on the other hand, they have some glaring 
faults, and are especially remarkable for petty 
trickery and low cunning. The number, variety, 
and delicate shades of difference of the words for 
cheating, which their somewhat limited vocabulary 
contains, are one of its most significant features. 
Prior to the introduction of Christianity the Hovas 
had only the vaguest conceptions of honesty and 
uprightness, and one of the hardest tasks the 
Christian teacher in Madagascar has is that of 
creating and fostering sincerity and truthfulness. 
Among the heroes these people have long 
idolised, none are more famous than two tho- 
rough-paced rascals named Ikétofétsyand Mahaka, 
or, as by a free translation, we may dub them 
Cunning-boy and Light-fingers. Whether they 
were purely imaginary, or were historical, beings 
we cannot now ascertain; but their misdeeds 
—paltry and contemptible though these were— 
are still admired, and very few Hovas can listen to 
the recital of their tricks without indulging ina 
quiet chuckle of delight. From numerous stories! 
in praise of these knaves we select a few of the most 
characteristic. 


STRIKING UP AN ACQUAINTANCE. 


One day Cunning-boy and Light-fingers both 





_ | Freely translated from a small collection made by Rabezandrina, an 
intelligent Hova, now Governor of Tamatave, and printed by John 
Parrett, Antananarivo, 1875. 








set Out on a journey, the former travelling east 
wards from his home in the west, the latter west- 
wards from his home in the east, and they met in 
a valley. Whereupon they exchanged friendly 
salutations. Now Light-fingers was carrying a 
native spade, in reality made of clay, but smeared 
over with blacklead so as to look like iron; whilst 
Cunning-boy had an old crow carefully secured in 
a basket. At once (as is customary among the 
Malagasy) each asked the other what he hai 
with him. Light-fingers made answer: ‘I have 
a spade which I wish to exchange for a fowl.” 

** And I have a fowl which I mean to barter for 
a spade,” replied Cunning-boy. 

“* Just the thing,” they both exclaimed, “let us 
make the exchange forthwith.” 

‘But you must be careful not to open the 
basket until you get home,” added Cunning-boy, 
“for this fowl is easily frightened, and, as it is 
loose in the basket, it might get away and give 
you no end of trouble.” 

To this Light-fingers answered, ‘‘ My spade has 
only just been tempered and sharpened at the 
blacksmith’s, so give it a little time to harden, and 
do not be in too great a hurry to use it lest it get 
injured.” The exchange having been made, away 
the two went. 

But when they reached home, the story goes 
on to relate, Light-fingers opened his basket, and, 
with loud flapping wings, off flew the crow, and 
was seen no more; and the moment Cunning-boy 
attempted to fix his spade into a handle, it fell to 
pieces in his hands; whereupon, with mutual ad- 
miration, both exclaimed: ‘Ah! clearly we are 
both of one disposition.” 


LIGHT-FINGERS’S METHOD OF SHEEP-STEALING. 


A little later on these two men happened to 
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meet in the same place again, and Cunning-boy 
said: ‘‘ ‘ We are birds of a feather,’ so let us be 
friends.” ‘ Very good,” answered the other. 

As they walked on together, Light-fingers 
noticed some, sheep feeding in a field, and, on 
looking round and seeing no signs of their owner, 
he took up one of the sheep and was making off 
with it. But the owner (who was close at hand) 
shouted out: ‘‘ What are you doing there carrying 
off our sheep?” To which question Light-fingers 
jauntily replied: “I am only testing its weight.” 
From this trick arose the proverbial saying,’ which 
is still in force: ‘* Practising Light-fingers’s mode 
of sheep-stealing: if seen by the owner you make 
answer saying, ‘I am only testing its weight;’ 
but if unobserved you carry it off.” 


ILL-TREATING AN OLD MAN. 


On another occasion, we are told, the rogues 
were out together, when, on turning round, Cun- 
ning-boy saw an old man, bent with age,? coming 
behind him. Rushing back he gave the old man 
a kick and felled him to the ground ; then, tearing 
off the old man’s Jaméa,? he took it with him. 
When asked by on-lookers what he meant by such 
rough treatment of an old man, Cunning-boy 
lightly answered: ‘“‘ He was coming creeping up 
behind me; that is why I struck him and tore off 
his Jamba.” 


WITCH-DOCTORING. 


Taking their walks abroad, these comrades in 
rascality came to a village in which they noticed 
a number of people with their hair all dishevelled‘ 
as a sign of mourning. Seeing some one coming 
out from the village, they made long and careful 
inquiry respecting the deceased person, both as 
regards the nature of the disease of which he had 
died, and as regards the means adopted by his 
relations to aid his recovery. Having ascertained 
these particulars, they went and buried some 
charms in a spot where the dead man had been 
in the habit of taking a stroll. 

Next they went to the house in which he had 
lived, and were invited by its inmates to step 
inside. After the usual salutations, Cunning-boy 
and Light-fingers began to arrange the divination 
columns.’ ‘ Let us do a little fortune-telling,” 
they said. ‘ What,” replied the people of the 
house, ‘‘are you skilled in the secret art?” 
“Well, yes; we know something of it,” was the 
answer. So they proceeded to work the divining 
columns, and quickly exclaimed: “ Ah, that poor 





1 No saying is more popular, demoralising though it is. 

2 There is a kind of pun here, a play upon the words manjoko— bend- 
ing down, and mijoko—stealthily creeping up. 

3 The kind of ¢oga gracefully worn as an outer garment by the 
Malagasy, both men and women. 

4 Almost the first thing a Hova does on hearing of the death of a 
relative is to loosen all the plaits and knots into which the hair has been 
gathered, and let it stand out from the head like a huge black mop. On 
the other hand, when a sovereign dies the hair of all the people is cut off 
short. At least that was formerly the custom, but it is dying out. 

5 An elaborate arrangement of seeds, beans, or sand, by which 
fortunes are told, events predicted, and crimes detected. See a full 
account given in these pages by the Rev. W. Montgomery, in the 
January number of 1887. 











fellow who died here is found out by the divina- 
tion columns.” ‘“ Eh, what is that you say?” 
said the people of the house. ‘‘ Why, there are 
the evil charms by which he was bewitched,” said 
the miserable cheats ; ‘“ they can be clearly seen, 
and you survivors will have to exercise great 
caution or you also will be affected by them, for 
they have succeeded with him, and are used to 
their foul work.” 

Upon this the dead man’s relatives were greatly 
distressed, and entreated them to probe the mys- 
tery to the very bottom. ‘“‘ Very good,” the rogues 
answered; “we will show pity, and not be 
churlish,” and they proceeded to describe in 
detail the course taken by the disease of which 
the man had died, and also the steps they his 
friends had taken in treating the case. This 
recital completely overcame all hesitation, and 
made the people stare with open-mouthed as- 
tonishment.' ‘The power of that divination is 
marvellous indeed!” they at length exclaimed ; 
“‘ every detail you mentioned happened exactly as 
you described it. But come,” they added, “let 
these evil-working charms be brought to light 
lest they kill us too.” 

Cunning-boy and Light-fingers thereupon con- 
ducted them to the place where they had buried 
the charms, and ordered them to dig them up, for 
it was there they affirmed that the man’s enemies 
had secreted them. As soon as the friends began 
to dig they came upon a number of charms. 

“Those,” said Cunning-boy and Light-fingers, 
“are the things by which they killed your de- 
ceased relative,” and everybody assented to this 
explanation. 

On their return to the house, the man and his 
wife who were in possession said to the two 
schemers: “‘ Gentlemen, just tell our fortunes for 
us.” They set to work to do so, and after a time 
remarked: ‘‘ You have a fair chance of life and 
prosperity, but have you a hen in the house that is 
laying?” ‘ Yes,” answered the man and his wife, 
“we have one that has lately been laying a good 
deal.” ‘Exactly so,” said the rogues. “ Fetch 
it and kill it at once, for the divination has 
selected it. But cook the eggs by themselves, 
and boil some rice in plenty of water; and when 
all is ready let us have it brought here. Then 
you, sir, must crack the eggs upon the trivet, and 
your wife must remove the shells. Next place 
them on bur plates, and we will say: ‘Broken by 
the man, peeled by the woman. Eat this, for its 
owner is foolish;’ while you shall make answer 
saying: ‘ Eat, and long life to you!’” 

When the things were cooked, they did as they 
were told. ‘‘ Broken by a man, peeled by a woman,” 
said the knavish fellows, “‘eat this, for its owner 
is foolish ;” and the silly man and his wife made 
answer: “Eat, and long life to you, good sirs!” 

This they continued to do until all the eggs 
and rice were eaten up. When they had had 
a good meal they took their leave, saying as they 





1 Curiously enough the Malagasy idiom is just the o ite of this. 
When astonished they at once cover the mouth with their hand, and the 
phrase is, “‘ covered the mouth.” Beneath the covering hand, however, 
the mouth is wide open, and we suspect that the hand is simply used to 
hide the yawning cavern, as with us when we gape. 
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went: “Ah, you showed hospitality to strangers, 
and as soon as they had eaten they deserted you.” 

And so arose the proverbial saying still in com- 
mon use, “‘ He who showed hospitality to strangers, 
and when they had eaten was deserted by them.” 


CLAIMING A SHARE OF AN ESTATE. 


On another occasion, when again they were 
about to set forth, Light-fingers said to his com- 
panion: “‘ Let us go eastward this time, for a rich 
man, whose name was Lord-of-the-Manor, has 
recently died there, and we will try and secure a 
fourth part of his wealth and estate.” ‘‘ The very 
thing,” answered Cunning-boy; and away they 
started. 

When they reached the place, they found that 
the funeral ceremonies were already over, and that 
the people who had watched by the tomb had 
gone home. So as soon as night had set in the 
two rascals repaired to the tomb, taking with them 
a spade and a crowbar, and proceeded to open it. 
“Which of us two shall be buried ?” they asked. 
“Oh, you are the one for that,” said Light-fingers, 
and Cunning-boy agreed. They then concocted 
the following scheme: ‘‘ You must be careful to 
distinguish my voice from all others,” said Light- 
fingers, ‘‘ for I shall persuade the sons of Lord-of- 
the-Manor to shout to you first; and only after 
they have called out three times shall I call, so be 
prepared.” This being settled, Light-fingers put 
Cunning-boy into the tomb,' and covered up the 
entrance with earth, ramming it down, but con- 
triving to leave a breathing-hole. 

Then Light-fingers went towards the village, 
and as he walked along he bewailed the dead 
man, saying: ‘Oh, my father, to whom have you 
abandoned me?” The people of the village 
began to inquire who this mourner could be. 
Light-fingers went straight to the house of the 
late Lord-of-the-Manor, and the inmates politely 
bade him enter. When he had got into the house, 
he sat himself down, and burst forth into loud 
lamentations once more: ‘‘Oh, my father, to 
whom have you abandoned me? How could 
you die without sending me word ?” 

To this the people of the house and the chil- 
dren of Lord-of-the-Manor made reply: “‘ It would 
seem that you claim to be a son of Lord-of-the- 
Manor, and yet not one of us has the slightest 
knowledge of you.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Light- 
fingers, ‘*I am indeed his son, but by another 








1 The Hovas build large family tomos with slabs of granite. Each 
tomb consists of four slabs for sides, the western one with a square cut 
out of it to serve as a door, and a fifth slab which rests upon the others 
asacover. Earth and ornamental stonework are added on the outside, 
and there are steps down to the door on the western side, but these 
steps are covered in with earth. On three sides of the tomb there are 
other slabs, called ‘‘ bedsteads,” on which the dead bodies are laid. In 
the centre a small square is left vacant. 





mother, and that is why none of you know me.” 
“This is serious,” said the sons of Lord-of-the- 
Manor, “‘ but we will have the whole tribe" gathered 
together and ascertain if any of them know of your 
mother being married to our departed father.” 
“Very good,” answered Light-fingers. 

When the people of the tribe had come together, 
and were questioned about him, they promptly 
answered: ‘“ Who can regard that fellow as a son 
of Lord-of-the-Manor, seeing that he is a man 
we know nothing whatever about?” “If you do 
not know me,” Light-fingersthen said, ‘‘come away 
with me to the tomb where my father lies buried, 
for he will recognise me, and you will soon find 
out whether I am his son or not.” “ All right,” 
answered they, “‘ for if the dead can be induced 
to speak, then we will believe what you say.” 

When they reached the tomb, Light-fingers 
said: ‘‘Come, now, ask him.” So the sons of 
Lord-of-the-Manor cried out: “ Oh, father, lying 
here in the tomb, listen to our appeal. Is this 
man your son? for he pretends that he is.” But 
there was no response. “Call again,” suggested 
Light-fingers, “for possibly he did not hear.” 
Three times in succession did those sons of the 
deceased man thus cry to him in vain. Then said 
the assembled crowd: “‘ Let this fellow who claims 
to be his son call upon him, for he says that his 
father will recognise his voice.” Upon this Light- 
fingers shouted out: ‘“‘ Oh, my father, lying here in 
the tomb. They are saying that I am not your son, 
whereas it is only because 1 am the child of 
another mother that they do not know me.” To 
this Cunning-boy answered from within the tomb: 
** You are indeed my son.” “‘ There, now, did you 
hear that ?” triumphantly answered Light-fingers. 
** Call out once more,” said the crowd, “ for truly 
it seemed that some one replied.” So Light- 
fingers again called out as before: ‘‘ Oh, my father, 
lying here inthe tomb. They are denying that I 
am your son, whereas it is only because I am the 
child of another mother that they do not know me.” 
Cunning-boy answered once more: ‘You are 
indeed my son.” ‘‘ Now, what can you say to 
that?” said Light-fingers. The people then 
yielded the point, saying: “It is all right, you are 
indeed his son, for the dead it is who has spoken. 
Let the property be divided into four portions, and 
let one-fourth become yours.” Thus Light-fingers 
secured a fourth part of Lord-of-the-Manor’s 
wealth. 

As soon as it began to grow dark he left the 
village, and when it was quite dark he dug Cun- 
ning-boy out of the tomb, and the two rogues 
divided their ill-gotten gains. 





1 The tribal relation is still in full force in Madagascar. All important 
business is settled by the tribe as such specially assembled for the 


purpose. 
GEORGE COUSINS, 











- was on the 15th of April, 1888 .hat the hero 
of the following history was discovered ; and, 
although there is no very romantic episode 

to relate about him up to the present time, still it 

will doubtless be interesting to many of our 
younger readers to hear a little of the baby life of 

a tame young tiger. 

I cannot do better than describe his capture in 
the words of his captor, Reginald Burd, a young 
midshipman, who had been invited by his cousin, 
Sir Edward Buck, c.s., one of the secretaries to 
the Indian Government, to a tiger-shooting expe- 
dition in the Bignor District. The whereabouts 
of the tigers were known, as one of them had 
killed an enormous panther the night before, which 
it was supposed the tigress had imagined, was about 
to attack her cubs. 

Writing to his home at Shirley Rectory, near 
Birmingham, the young middy says: 


‘* We left Lucknow in the morning at three o’clock. It 
was more interesting country than the day before, as the 
harvest was going on, and they do things in the real old 
Biblical style—oxen tethered together treading out the grain, 
women gleaning, winnowing the chaff by the wind, etc., 
and all most interesting. 

We reached Malihabad at 4.30 p.m., and we had fifteen 
miles to drive over an unmade road to reach the camp where 
we were to snoot tiger. The drive was exciting ; we went 
up and down like a ship in a gale. However, we got to the 
camp about seven without any serious mishap, though we 
had to change our horses three times, and spoilt three sets 
of harness. The fellow whose shooting-party it was, was the 
Collector of Bignor, by name Markham (I think he ought to 
have been called ‘ Marksman,’ as he has killed seventy-five 
tigers)! Mr. Ribbentrop, the Inspector-General of Forests, 
Sir Edward, and myself making the rest of the party. 

The camp itself was sumptuous—seven large tents (one 
apiece to sleep in), a dining-tent, and the rest servants’ 
tents. Dinner was good; but one does not often get hot- 
water plates, finger-glasses, and seven or eight courses in 
tents, except in India, I think! I went to bed early, and 
slept well. In the morning we got up, and breakfasted at 
ten. Then the men struck camp, putting the tents on ten 
camels, and left. Soon after the elephants came up, twenty 
of them, four with howdahs on—one apiece for us, and six- 
teen to beat. 

I told them I did not shoot, but I was ashamed to say 
what was the truth, that I had never fired a gun in my life ! 
So they put a twelve-bore rifle in with me, and said, ‘/¢ dicks 
heavy ; look out!’ 

We never saw a tiger that day, nor did we fire at anything, 
though I saw heaps of deer, peacocks, boars, monkeys, etc. 
We found the camp pitched on a pretty spot, with a fine 
view of the Himalayas in front. The nearest mountain is 
about 4,500 feet high, and much higher ones in the distance. 

We did not shift camp again, but we did not see a tiger 
till the last day I was up there ; but I saw a panther, and 
fired at it, and, it’s hardly necessary to say, missed it, though 
I went close to it. We had given up all hopes of tigers, 
and were shooting stags, when coming down a jungle in the 
line of the elephants’ beating, a native called to me. I 
went across, and there was a little tiger about eighteen 
inches long in the roots of a tree. I took him in my hands, 
and had hardly done so before I saw the mother. She was too 
quick for me to fire at her, so I gave the alarm, and we 
made a line of the elephants to beat her out to the end 
where Mr. Markham was stationed. Almost as soon as we 
did so, he saw and wounded her. She tried to come back, 
but the elephants turned her, and she went on; so he got 
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another chance, and killed her—a fine large tigress, and so 
pretty ! 

We got that one day five large stags, one dead tiger, and 
one live one (mine). I intended to bring it home for N—— 
to have for a pet ; but, as he could only drink milk, and as 
there is a scarcity of that article at sea, I had to swop him 
for a pair of horns, so N—— won’t get him. 

He was an awfully pretty little animal, and not a bit 
frightened. I fired at several stags, and missed them all. 
Sir Edward got two, Mr. Ribbentrop two, and Mr. Mark- 
ham the other,” 


The next day Sir Edward Buck took the cub, 
which apparently was about a month old, three 
hundred miles up country, to his residence at 
Simla, where it was allowed to roam about at will, 
its favourite amusement being to play with its 
master’s boots and slippers, for the possession of 
which he would fight to the utmost. 

At first the little creature, upon whom was 
bestowed the name of “ Jack,” to which he still 
responds, was brought up entirely on milk given 
to him from a feeding-bottle by Sir Edward’s 
bearer, as represented in our engraving,’ but this 
diet proved too rich for him (poor Jack’s hair all 
coming off), and his life was despaired of. 

Mr. Bartlett, the genial superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens, was consulted as to his future 
diet, and recommended a mixture of raw beef 
very finely cut up, crushed bone dust, and cod- 
liver oil! to be followed, when convalescent, by a 
more tempting-sounding diet of young pigeons 
and rabbits freshly killed. 

Jack, however, escaped both the cod-liver oil 
and the dainties to follow, as in the meantime 
three doctors at Simla had sat in consultation over 
him, and it was decided to feed him on raw beef 
juice, which diet succeeded admirably in putting 
Jack into fine and ‘“obstreporous” condition, 
“‘making,”—as Sir Edward wrote to his little 
niece when giving her an account of the young 
tiger—‘‘every one except my bearer afraid of 
him, and I prefer now, when he is defending a 
slipper, to have a good stout canvas clothes bag 
to hold up in frontofme. We have provided Jack 
witha ‘poor companion, ’ alittle pariah puppy, which 
is quite bold, and pulls him backwards and for- 
wards by the tail, but walks away quietly if Master 
Jack gives an angry growl. The ‘poor com- 
panion,’ however, is, at present, the master. How 
long will he be so! Nobody says ‘ How do you 
do ?’ to me now, but when my friends meet me, 
they all call out, ‘ How’s the tiger ?’” 

Jack was brought to England by Mr. E. J. Buck, 
of Dhariwal, Punjab, in the P. and O. steamer 
Ballarat, and was a source of constant amusement 
and interest to the passengers, the ladies making 
a great pet of it. 

On its arrival at the Docks on August 13th, it 
was found Jack was shipped as “‘ cargo,” and some 





1 The portrait is a very good one of the bearer, who has been with 
Sir Edward Buck for over twenty years. The expression of perfect 
satisfaction on the cub’s face should be noted. 
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difficulty was experienced in persuading the autho- 
rities to allow him to pass as a “‘ passenger.” How- 
ever, a tiger, if ever so tame, could not be a 
welcome visitor for the night everywhere, and, 
the usual forms being in his case dispensed with, 
Jack was duly conveyed to his temporary home at 


undergoing some necessary repairs); and it was 
interesting to watch their expressive gestures ot 
astonishment and delight when Jack marched into 
their garden ! 

It was amusing, too, to find how soon he knew 
his way all over the house on Clapton Common, 
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IN TRAINING FOR THE ZOO. 


Dr. Buck’s, of Clapton Common, where the chil- 
dren received him with delight, his good character 
having preceded him. 

For some days Jack was petted to his heart’s 
content, every one becoming quite attached to 
him, and his “ visiting list” was soon a very large 
one. Jack, however, returned only one call, being 
taken to visit the inmates of the Clapton Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum (who were temporarily located at 
Springfield, Upper Clapton, whilst their Home was 





his favourite room being the drawing-room; and 
he would wend his way upstairs in spite of all the 
efforts of a little girl of eight, who would tug at 
his chain in vain, Jack, who is about the size of a 
full-grown retriever, pulling her upstairs after him. 
Once in the drawing-room, Jack would proceed 
to the balcony outside the window, and there lie 
down, calmly viewing the passers-by with great 
dignity and complacency. 

Jack only too soon found out that doors were 
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made to open, and would stand up on his hind 
legs, whining and scratching away at the handle 
until the door was opened. Once or twice, when 
it was not quite convenient to accede to his 
wishes, he would refuse to be pulled away from 
the door, and growled so significantly that the 
person in charge decided it would perhaps be the 
wiser plan to remember Jack was, after all, a 
tiger, and the contest generally ended in giving 
way magnanimously (?) to his desire, which, of 
course, one argued to one’s self, was only a 
reasonable request for a tiger to make! 

In the garden Jack’s favourite amusement was 
to “stalk” any one who would play with him. 
With a crafty look in his glittering eyes, and his 
body crouching, he would creep closer and closer, 
with slow and stealthy steps, to the person he was 
pursuing, when, suddenly making a dash at their 
feet, he would roll over on his back, kicking with 
delight, whilst pretending to bite his victim’s 
ankles, just as a frolicsome puppy dog might do. 

The most amusing thing, however, was to watch 
his antics with a tiny kitten, of which he at first 
appeared quite afraid, and darted back with a 
spring if it came too near, making the most 
absurd dashes at it with his enormous fore paws, 
keeping all the while at a ridiculously safe dis- 
tance! However, at last he allowed it to rest on 
his back. 

Jack was of most cleanly habits, and would also 
clean his face with his paws exactly like his more 
domesticated relation. One thing he most dis- 
tinctly objected to, and that was solitude, and he 
would howl most miserably if left for a moment, 
but was pacified directly one of the children went 
to sit by him, but still not quite content unless 
they also decided to have a game of romps with 
him. 

Jack slept at night in the back kitchen, in the 
cage he had occupied on board ship, and his de- 
light at being let out in the morning was most 
amusing to witness; but, alas! it was getting 
clear Jack could not remain for ever thus domes- 
ticated, and he was taken one day in a cab, amidst 
the regrets of all, to the Zoological Gardens, 
where Mr. Bartlett received him and led him 
through the grounds to his future home. 

Jack seemed quite content, but his keeper, 
Sutton, who has already become attached to him, 
says he is very lonely at times, and, after the 
visitors have left the Gardens, he generally takes 
him for a walk, to Master Jack’s huge delight. 








He has quickly learnt, too, that 4 p.m. is the 
hour for “feeding,” and paces anxiously back- 
wards and forwards for his daily modicum of 
goat’s flesh, which is at present his only diet. He 
usually has a shoulder-blade with the flesh on it 
given him, and he takes at least half an hour in 
demolishing it, eating as much of the bone as his 
teeth will allow. 

Jack is still quite tame, and enjoys being coaxed 
and played with (he has a fine game every morn- 
ing with the large wooden ball in his cage), but 
doubtless sooner or later his savage nature will 
show itself, and it will be dangerous to make a 
playfellow of him. He is to be found at the Zoo 
in the lion-house, in the cage next to the large 
Bengal tiger. I went to see him there the other 
day, and renew my acquaintance with him. He 
enjoyed being fondled, and whined terribly when 
the cage-door was closed in his face. However, 
it was close to his dinner-hour, and he was soon 
happy in the possession of his ‘‘ shoulder-blade.” 

Before leaving the Gardens I went to saya revoit 
to Jack, and found him lying down calmly survey- 
ing the spectators with a very dignified counten- 
ance, but with a far-away, dreamy expression in 
his beautiful eyes. What were his thoughts: 
They could not be those of his next-door neigh- 
bour, who probably can remember the time when 
he was a free roamer in his native jungle, either 
glorying in fierce encounters with other savage 
animals, or perhaps thinking of the pleasures of 
capturing the unwary antelope. No! Jack’s remi- 
niscences will probably be of the gallant fights for 
the slipper in the bedroom at Simla, or the de- 
lights of ‘“‘ stalking” the doctor’s children in the 
garden at Clapton Common, where, too, he was so 
often regaled on titbits from Fowler’s, the but- 
cher, in Hill Street; or possibly he will think of 
his favourite balcony in the drawing-room up- 
stairs, where he was allowed to enjoy his afternoon 
siesta ! 

In conclusion, I can assure my readers that 
**good old Jack” will ever bring back pleasant 
memories in the minds of those who made his 
acquaintance. 

H. J. B. 


N.B.—Whilst at Clapton Jack was photographed 
by Mr. F. Houghton, a local amateur, who, in 
spite of the tiger’s anxious and wily endeavours to 
“stalk” him, succeeded in taking some excellent 


negatives. 
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PART 


PACK-HORSE TRAVELLING. 


T the Streletski Creek came a discussion as to 
continuing our journey. At Innamincka, 
120 miles farther up, was the Cooper's 
Creek; when the water in this had risen twenty 
feet, it overflows into the Streletski. There were 
rumours that the Cooper, which had already been 
overflowing its banks, was rising rapidly; if so, 
the flood would come down the Streletski. Out- 
side the valley of the creek were sandhills so 
heavy that travelling in a buggy would be almost 
impossible. If the flood came down we should 
have to take to these; if it did not, the road was 
good. Considering the matter further, we acted 
on the manager’s advice—sold our buggy to him, 
and bought riding and pack saddles. The flood 
did not come down in our time, but afterwards 
we went over country where our buggy would have 
been useless. Pack-horse travelling is the slowest 
thing in the world—you have to travel patiently 
on at the dead level pace of four miles an hour. 
Short trips can be done rapidly, but lengthy ones 
like ours meant only twenty-five miles a day at the 
outside. 

The bargain having been concluded, after 
dinner we made a start to get to Artacooma— 
eight miles off—that night. The art of packing 
is not very easy, if you wish to avoid giving the 
horses sore backs. Our packs were heavy, but at 
last were completed. A curious spectacle we 
presented as we started out. We rode in bush 
fashion—z.e., shirt and trousers, leggings and 
spurs. The packs looked bristling, with a frying- 
pan sticking out on one, and the gun standing 
out at the other side ; while, flapping in the wind, 
were the tails of my opossum rug. 


BRANDING CATILE. 


At the Multimvar station they were busy brand- 
ing cattle. As the two previous seasons had been 
unfavourable, the musterings had been imperfect, 
and there were many big calves to mark. The 
day’s work had been a very hard and exciting one. 
You can fancy it had been hard, with the glass 
110° in the shade, and probably 160° in the sun, 
the stockyards a cloud of dust all the while to 
improve matters. I camped here the night, so as 
to see some of the stock-work before the day got 
too hot. Very rough work it was, too. The yard 
was a large one, subdivided into smaller ones. A 
large number of calves were in one part; some of 
these were driven into one of the smaller pens. 
Here were three men. One, provided with a hide 
rope with a running noose, secured a calf by 
throwing it over the head. Outside the pen were 
several blacks ; to these the end of the rope was 
given, a turn having been taken round a bar. By 
hauling in this rope the beast was drawn up to the 
rails. Another rope was passed by one of the 
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assistants over the Jeft forefoot, and by another a 
third rope round the right hindfoot. By pulling 
on these the animal was thrown on to its side. 
Outside was a fire, where the branding-irons were 
heated. These were quickly applied, sending up 
a pungent smoke of burnt hair and hide. Then 
the ropes were loosed. ‘This is one of the excit- 
ing moments ; some calves are quiet enough, but 
sometimes the enraged animals make for one or 
other of the men inside. Then comes the neces- 
sity for quickness of eye and limb, a bolt over the 
rails being absolutely required at times. Others, 
again, wild with fright, become more dangerous 
than even the furious beasts. These are speedily 
let out into another part of the yard. The bellow- 
ing cattle, their strugglings, the clouds of dust, 
make up a very wild picture; and the onlooker 
comes away with the impression that the life at 
a cattle-station is not altogether a life of luxury. 
By breakfast-time I had had enough of it, and 
went away, being well pleased to have seen this 
phase of station life. 

During the morning we tried fishing in the 
Cooper without success. The afternoon was 
spent indoors in the shade till just sundown, and 
then came the task of killing a beast for food. 
This is accomplished in a very different way from 
our home method. Several beasts are driven into 
the yard, and the slip panels put up. Armed with 
a rifle, the manager usually gives the happy dis- 
patch, waiting for a favourable chance to shoot 
the beast selected in the forehead. With a suc- 
cessful shot it drops at once; the others are let 
out, and the fallen one pithed and bled. It is 
then skinned, raised on the gamble, cleaned, and 
allowed to remain till sunrise. Then it is cut up, 
sufficient being reserved for two days’ consump- 
tion, the rest salted at once. Brine is not used ; 
but, after removing the bones, the pieces are well 
covered with dry salt. It was well this was done 
at sunrise, as the following day proved the hottest 
we had yet experienced, the glass showing 115° in 
the shade—melting moments. The only thing to 
be done was to lie still, and read, or talk, or eat 
water-melons, of which there was happily a free 
supply. 

The next day we crossed from South Australia 
into Queensland. A boundary-peg was a little off 
the road. On one side, in large letters, the name 
“South Australia” was carved, on the other 
** Queensland.” 


BIRD LIFE. 


One feature of Innamincka I forgot to mention 
was the amount of bird life in the shape of cock- 
atoos; the whole place seemed swarming with 
them, and often you see them in flocks of over 
a hundred, filling the air with their shrill shrieks. 
Crows, too, are very numerous here as well as all 
over Australia; there is a small bird of the swallow 
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tribe, nicknamed the “ fussy,” also very common. 
Between these and the crows a chronic war exists. 
One of these little fellows will courageously 
attack and put to flight a crow or even two. 
Often were we amused to watch two or three of 
these attack a crow in a tree, and, driving him out, 
pursue him vigorously for a while, one pecking 
at the head, another attacking from above, and a 
third from below. They will also attack, in the 
same way, a kite. 


DINGOS. 


At the first station in Queensland there was one 
curiosity on the place in the form of a white dingo, 
or native wild dog, almost the only white one 
known. He was found when a pup five years 
ago. He is very tame, but natural instincts are 
still very strong in him. He is yet as playful as 
pessible, and if approached without any sign of 
fear, may be handled with safety. If he gets an 
idea that you are afraid, probably you will lose a 
piece of the calf of your leg. I made friends 
with him at once, but had to submit to being 
sniffed at all round to see if I were to be treated as 
a friend or foe. These animals kill simply for the 
sake of killing; this one got loose a short time 
since and killed ten chickens in about as many 
minutes. One dingo will worry and kill fifty sheep 
inanight. No wondertheyare regarded as enemies. 
In South Australia the price paid for a dingo scalp 
by Government is thirty shillings. The dingo, or 
wild dog, is a pretty animal, usually of a tawny 
yellow colour, with sharp, fox-like face and bushy 
tail. At night their howlings can be heard a 
long way off. If hungry they become very bold, 
and have been known to steal the rations from a 
camp even when these have been close toa sleeping 
man. Thus far we had not seen one, even, and 
by the end of our trip we had only come across 
four, although passing through places infested 
with them, thus showing how strangely there are 
discrepancies between the statements of different 
travellers over the same routes. 


MUSTERING CATTLE. 


At one station the manager and his friends and 
men were going out on to the run mustering 
cattle ; that is, bringing the herds together, sepa- 
rating those belonging to other runs, and bring- 
ing to the stockyard those requiring branding, 
etc. This is sometimes anything but easy work, 
nor without the excitement of an element of 
danger. Especially dangerous is the work of 
‘cutting out.” This consists of bringing a special 
bullock out from the herd to its edge and then 
separating it from its fellows. The stockman is 
mounted on a fleet horse and must be a splendid 
rider, for if the horse is well up in its work (then 
called a camp-horse) it will follow the movements 
of the chased animal with the greatest rapidity, 
turning or stopping without the guidance of the 
rider. All stock-riding saddles have very large 
knee-pads ; these serve two purposes: they save 
the very severe strain on the knees that the English 














saddle gives when a sudden and tight grip is re- 
quired to retain one’s seat; also they serve to pro- 
tect the knees from the branches of the scrub 
bushes and trees as the horse tears wildly along. 
A thorn from the mulga-wood will set up severe 
inflammation if it penetrates the skin, sometimes 
causing loss of a limb if not the death of the 
patient. 


CROSSING THE COOPER RIVER. 


Some of the blacks were told off to help us 
swim the horses over the Cooper, which in the 
main channel is at least twenty-five feet deep. 
During heavy floods the river, in some places, is 
said to inundate the country to a width of fifty or 
sixty miles. We delayed till some of the stock- 
drivers came up, the better to direct the blacks. 
Loosely packing our horses, we crossed two of the 
shallower channels, the water being up to the 
girths, and got to the edge of the main stream. 

A small square-ended punt is kept here. Un- 
packing our things, we stowed them in the punt, 
which had to be baled and caulked with mud 
before it was fit for use. Sending this load over, 
the horses were driven into the water, and by 
shouting and guiding them with the voice they 
made the passage. Quite a large mob went over, 
as several hands were going out in that direction. 
Our stock-rider friend tied his horse up to a sap- 
ling, but the animal did not like it, seeing its 
comrades gain the opposite bank; by a sharn 
plunge, it broke its bridle, and dashed into the 
water, saddle and all, and succeeded in regaining 
the society of his companions. Its rider, as may 
be imagined, was not well pleased to get a wet 
saddle to ride in and emphasized his disgust in 
bush language. Our goods and chattels landed, 
the horses safely over, we embarked in the frail 
craft and were safely ferried over. There was 
another channel to be crossed about two hun- 
dred yards farther on, not so wide or deep but 
still just a swim for a stroke or two for the horses. 
We had our things taken over this by the blacks, 
and, undressing ourselves, swam over, letting the 
boys carry over both our clothes and packs on 
their heads. We lost a lot of time here, as the 
horses much objected to swimming over; at last 
we found ourselves ready for a start. The blacks 
had amused us very much, besides giving us much 
help. Jones had with him some scarlet cloth, which 
he had brought with him for such use. Tearing 
off some, he gave a large piece to the two chief 
helpers. They were delighted with it, and to 
show their pleasure at once asked him, ‘* What 
name you give me?” This seems to be a 
general way of expressing pleasure; if you take 
their fancy or give them something that pleases 
them, they at once want to know what name you 
will give tothem ; and they will always call them- 
selves by it. We had several other channels to 
cross, but they were all shallower than these two. 
We rode through the others, only getting wet up 
to the knees—the seats of the saddles escaping. 
Once past the Cooper we had a long plain to 
cross, our only guide a single bridle path, and 
this in places very faint. Some twelve miles or 
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we would pick up the tracks of a dray and then 
our road would be fairly plain. 


A SUNDAY IN THE BUSH. 


On coming to a small creek, and where in a 
few holes there was good water, and around good 
feed for the horses, we decided to camp for the 
day. The journey of the previous day had been 
very long, our horses showed signs of leg-weari- 
ness; in addition it was Sunday, so that we 
thought half a day’s journey would be ample. In 
the bush there is but little observance of Sunday. 
It often happens that the requirements of the 
cattle and sheep will not allow of delay, As 
little work as possible is done, but a completely 
free day is not of frequent occurrence. Our camp- 
ing- spot was rather a picturesque one. We were 
on the top of a small rise; below us ran a creek, 
and small pools of clear water looked tempting, 
lying calmly in their rocky beds. By the side of 
one rose a tall gum-tree, spreading out its long 
arms ; on the opposite side was a small steep hill, 
thickly covered with sharp, big stones and small 
rocks. This was on the south and westerly sides; 
to the north and east were a succession of rises 
covered with a long grass. There was very little 
timber about. A few small trees were growing at 
the spot at which we camped. After dinner we 
cleared away stones to make level sleeping-spots, 
erected our mosquito-tents—shading them, by 
saddle-cloths and a few branches of bush, from 
the sun—and lay down to read or sleep, free from 
the attentions of the numerous flies, which were 
kept from us by the netting. In the evening we 
sat chatting over the camp-fire. The night being 
a little chilly, the flies had gone to rest earlier 
than usual; the mosquitos fought shy of the 
smoke. After a while, under the soothing in flu- 
ence of the fire and a pipe, one dropped into a 
reverie. I need not inflict my thoughts on the 
reader, but one could not help contrasting one’s 
position with the condition of things at home. 
Visions of the cheery, well-lighted dining-room 
came over one—the cosy fire, the home-faces, 
whilst possibly outside the snow or rain was 
coming down; the contrast—sitting on a log in 
the open air, a desert stillness around one, broken 
only by the occasional sound of the bells on the 
horses’ necks. Close by were our little calico 
sleeping-boxes, many miles from a habitation of 
any kind. I had come on this expedition purely 
from the wish to see something of bush life, and 
of a very certainty I tasted it to the full. 


IN A BUSH TOWN. 


Shorgomendale might fairly be termed the 
‘city of bells,” since from morning to night 
a tinkling sound from the bells on the necks 
of horses is to be heard. Practically, all around 
the town is a public common, where the horses 





are grazed or tailed at so much per head under 
the charge of the ranger. As the horses are 
turned out, nearly every owner has a bell on one 
or more of his horses; so that, go wherever you 
will, you cannot get free from this metallic sound. 
The town lies on a flat a short way from the 
Bull’s River or Creek, which at the time of our 
visit was in flood, with some four or five feet of 
water rushing over the top of the dam, rendering 
it almost impossible to cross but in the boat. The 
current was too swift for horses to swim over. 
The population of the town is about three hun- 
dred; there is a definite arrangement of streets 
planned out, but the houses at present are not 
sufficiently numerous to define them very clearly. 
There are three public-houses, a police-station, 
post and telegraph office, four or five stores, a 
bank, and a School of Art building, where the 
papers can be seen, and to which is being added 
a library for public use. The Government subsi- 
dise money raised for Institute purposes, adding a 
pound for every pound raised. A valuable con- 
signment of books was then on its way up. The 
buildings are all one-storeyed. The hotel we 
stopped at was the Royal, a long, low building 
fairly well kept. The majority of people in the 
town are single men, so that the hotels are board- 
ing-houses to a large extent. We used to muster 
from eight to twelve at meals, and very vigorous 
discussions on abstruse as well as light subjects 
frequently took place. Political economy was the 
ruling subject during the week we were there, 
together with the views of Henry George on land 
and land nationalisation. 

We were not long in the town before we found 
out that living was not of the cheapest kind. We 
were both very thirsty, so I ordered two glasses of 
ale. In were brought two nobbler-glasses, as 
they are called out here—small glasses about the 
size of claret-tumblers. A /ong drink for thirsty 
men. The price was moderate—a shilling a glass ! 
Ale is four-and-sixpence a bottle, and other things 
in proportion. The carriage swells up the price; 
in bad times as much as / 90 to £ 100 per ton is 
paid. Just then the carriage was much less, but 
the store and innkeepers reaped the benefit. 
Lemonade, sodawater, and soft drinks generally 
were the same big price. 

After a little rest we went down to the post- 
office, and whilst waiting outside a gentleman in 
white flannel entered into conversation with us. 
He was the editor of the local paper, and, like all 
journalists, on the gui vive for news. He was a 
well-informed man, and pleasant company. He 
was also one of the leaders in the discussions at 
the hotel table, and a great supporter of a local 
debating society, which was then busying itself 
over the black, or Kanaka, labour question in the 
sugar-growing districts of North Queensland. 
The night of our arrival there was a hop at one of 
the other hotels. We were asked to go, but de- 
clined. Our foresight was rewarded by hearing 
that the assembly consisted of some six or seven 
men and two /adies. 








MY BEST SHIPMATE: 


A SEA-OFFICER’S REMINISCENCE. 


BY GEORGE CUPPLES. 


CHAPTER V. 


\EEING how truly religiously inclined the Dane 
was, the more unaccountable appeared his 
occasional gloomy fits after having saved Bill 

Powell. He stated to me that he had once fallen 
through ice in a canal near Copenhagen, when a 
boy, and been nearly drowned; and a Bohemian 
gipsy woman, a fortune-teller, had looked into his 
hand and warned him to “beware of a ¢hird time.” 
To no purpose did I argue how he had not fallen, 
but sprung overboard, thistime. He “ hardly felt 
sure about ¢hat/” he said. ‘‘ Anyhow,” was my 
answer, “your fingers are like fishhooks, as we 
say; besides, you know, Jan, there’s ‘a bright 
little cherub that sits up aloft, to look out for the 
life of poor Jack;’ there’s the Providence, I mean, 
that you speak of yourself.” What he replied, I 
cannot exactly recollect, but it was something 
beyond my thorough comprehension, with a slight 
shake of the head and a remark in pure Danish. 
In telling about him all along I have given his 
words as if in ordinary English ; but the fact is, 
that he and I chiefly spoke together in a kind of 
mixture between his mother-tongue and mine, I 
having picked up a good deal of his language. He 
knew how to use “ship’s lingo” well enough, 
except as regarded his accent, which ran more 
into Yankee. Among the last things I remember 
his saying to me, was, ‘“‘ What troubles me, Way- 
nard, is not superstition, but pain at the thought 
of never being enabled to serve Denmark again, 
mine own dear land, as I had thought to do! 
And, to think that never—” but there he stopped, 
just looking down at a small gold “ betrothal” 
ring, which he only wore after working hours, then 
away up at the farthest clouds that were in the sky. 

No use to dwell on subsequent particulars. As 
the ship got clear of tropical latitudes and lazy 
swells, getting hold of the south-east Trades, our 
days ran on faster and faster. Very pleasant days 
they were, too, again. Among such good times 
as happen in life afloat—and these are by no means 
so few as grumblers will tell you—I should say 
they come above all when a fine ship gets hold of 
those same south-east Trades, outward bound, 
when she stretches away on one tack from day to 
day, then goes about on the other, seldom requir- 
ing any important rope to be touched between 
times, her deck just on a reasonable slope, with 
no more roll than merely enough to put spring 
into people’s feet; brisk breezes, surge wrinkling 
alongside; water as blue as blue can be; azure 
skies, and air as mild as milk. 

Our decks were livelier than ever from morning 
to night with ’tween deck-folk and cabin-people, 
as they had quite found their sea-legs, and got 
pretty well sorted together, without as yet having 
had time to weary. Band-musiec again of an even- 








ing in fine style ; occasionally some dancing, both 
forward and aft; flying-fish, sea-birds, ‘‘ Portu- 
guese men-o’war,” with other “curios” of the 
deep, often visible near hand; and, moreover, 
whole “schools” of immense blackfish, at times 
disporting themselves above water; or even a 
whale seen spouting. The very sunsets were 
extraordinary to behold, one while fc: mere splen- 
dour, other whiles for the strange likenesses of 
foreign cities or golden castles they would show. 
And oh! such wonderful daybreaks, bursting up 
all at once, and bringing out the whole horizon 
round and round with every colour of the rainbow. 
Evening twilight began to come back, and to look 
like those in dear old England. Then another 
moon was coming to the full—such a one as you 
could hardly have believed was the same that had 
lighted the Odalisque away from Plymouth— 
double strong; it made perfect fairyland on our 
poop when the ladies were parading there after 
tea-time ; and it sent a shower of silver over every 
sail aloft, that dazzled your eyes as you looked up 
from the wheel for a good star to mark by. But, 
beyor4 all, one could not help entering into the 
enjuy...ent of those numerous little-folks we carried 
aboard. Morning, noon, or evening, there they 
were on the romp, or the skylark, or the merry game ; 
often being seen to escape up the main-hatchway 
ladder, even after bed-time, perhaps with nothing 
but a white nightgown on their cherub bodies, 
just in order to lengthen their frolic and see more 
sights. Then of course their mothers, or some 
one else, would come in chase; and, what made 
it all the funnier, they had their special chums 
among ourselves, whom they wanted to get hold 
of, more particularly amongst the starboard watch. 
There, too—odder still—** Whaler” Anderton had 
become one of their choice objects of admiration, 
whereby he pretty frequently underwent no little 
uncouth embarrassment. Another of their chief 
friends, as you may be sure, was the Dane. But 
far-and-away above every one else did the little 
urchins flock round our so-called “‘ Happy” man- 
o’-warsman with the doleful eye, Jack Jones. 
Whether he might be at work, or on duty, or at 
leisure, there you were sure to find him the centre 
of a regular rabble of them, enough to have made 
any other man’s life miserable; notwithstanding 
which, dull although Jones had appeared when 
leaving port, he was quite in his element on our 
crowded deck with a ring of children round him. 
The unaccountable gloom would then altogether 
pass off his strange face ; the merriment he caused 
would spread round about, until a sort of mob 
obstructed the gangway, and our boatswain would 
have to bid them move on. What singular 
“‘knots,” tricks, or sleight-of-hand performances 
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he showed them, what jokes he passed, what 
“yarns” he told them, or what snatches of song 
he taught them, matters little; at any rate, he 
became no end of a favourite, not only with them, 
but with their parents likewise, so that whenever 
anything nice to eat or to drink was going, he 
came in for his certain share. 

His own history came out by degrees, and an 
odd one it had been, sure enough. Coming home 
from the Mediterranean station in H.M. frigate 
Orion, as one of her leading topmen, he had, 
along with an ordinary seaman, refused to scrub a 
convict’s hammock, and had in consequence been 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to two years’ 
solitary confinement in Exeter Gaol, which term 
he had not long completed when he joined the 
Odalisque. The severity of this punishment had 
turned his hair to iron-grey, and wrinkled his face, 
well-nigh quite extinguishing that buoyancy of 
disposition which had earned him in the navy the 
name of “‘ Happy” Jack. Jack used still to speak 
with horror of that time in prison, and when 
asked to tell more, he would stop short.and refuse 
to go further. He and Anderton, who had not 
only spent days of hardship “on a Greenland 
berg,” but had afterwards been “ mewed up with 
lots o’ grub to scoff (to eat) in a hut on a Southsy 
cannibal ileyand, afore they tattooed him for a 
chief,” had thus come into sympathy together ; 
but Jack declared that ‘‘ Whaler’s case was nothing 
to compare with his’n.” Amongst our other 
man-o’-war’s-men he was looked upon as a martyr 
to the tyranny of her Majesty’s service, and was 
petted by them in consequence, so much so that 
if he had not foresworn all grog at sea, like his 
said chum, Jack might several times have got drunk 
with what they were ready to hand up for him. 
As for his character otherwise, no finer specimen 
ever trod plank or mounted rigging, he being still 
at his prime, and it was good to notice how much 
more hopeful he had grown day-by-day. We 
messmates of his, such as honest Joe Willis, with 
our veteran sailmaker and others, including my- 
self, put this down to cheerful scenes during 
daytime, but more to those night-watch talks 
which had gone on since Ericsen joined the 
“starbowlins.” : 

We had doubled the Cape of Good Hope well 
to southward, purely by reckoning and sun-and- 
star observation, without ever a sight of Africa, 
and had begun to “run up our easting,” with a 
strong westerly gale, on a parallel of some 46° s. 
latitude, longitude about 55°. It came on to blow 
rather hard, getting gradually harder with the 
long, heavy, solemn billows that prevail there- 
about, even in July. We now sighted a South-Sea 
whaler, making good weather of it under her 
stump topgallant-masts ; indeed, whales could be 
seen to spout in various directions. There was a 
Sort of lull in the strong gale at “eight bells” of 
the afternoon, during which the whaler was sud- 
denly made out not more than two miles off our 
weather larboard-quarter, clapping on more sail 
and hoisting her colours, with other flags beneath, 
evidently signalling us ‘‘to speak.” She was a 


pretty large craft, full-rigged, showing the Ameri- 
They were manifestly 


can “ stars-and-stripes.” 





deep in the water, as if from successful fishing, 
and intent upon something or other, with strong 
fires in their cook-house and blubber-boiling fur- 
nace. 

“‘Wanting to know his longitude, no doubt,” 
said the Captain to the Mate, as they both stood 
near the wheel, the former rather anxious about 
the black look of things to windward. 

“* Perhaps so, sir,” answered the Mate, with his 
deck-glass at his eye. ‘“ Still, it may be something 
worse.” 

The Captain, however, felt too uneasy to allow 
of the Odalisque being delayed anyway, so that 
no more was done than to show our ensign, with 
such other flags as were thought possible for the 
American to know his longitude by. It was after- 
wards found out that she was the Goliath, of 
Nantucket, commanded by an experienced old 
stager in those latitudes—well known about Cape 
Cod, N.S., and whose name some of us had good 
reason to keep in mind thereafter—Captain Jona- 
than F. Gibb. It seems he commonly went by the 
name, among whalers, of ‘“‘ Vanderdecken Gibb.” 
The thickness of the sky shut her out to windward 
again, and scarce had ‘his taken place when we 
could hear the sound of a ship’s deck-gun being 
fired twice, if not thrice. Our captain and mate 
looked at each other without a word passing 
between them, though Mr. Dill’s face spoke 
volumes. But it was clearly no use reasoning 
with Captain Evans in that mood, careful as he 
always became about his “ heavy handful” when 
bad weather threatened. 

The half lull continued some short while, yet it 
was blowing hard enough, with mountainous 
inky seas, and a look in the thickness to westward 
which left no doubt that “‘a fresh hand would 
be soon at the bellows.” The ship was at that 
time pretty well stripped, when the Captain sent 
up most of us larbowlins to close-reef her mizen- 
topsail, including Turbiter as well as myself; and 
while we were at it we could see the whole star- 
board watch dotted along the mainyard before us, 
where the Mate had sent them to reef that sail. 

They had just done so, when he sang out, at the 
Captain’s order, “ Stow it, men! Furl the sail 
before you come down !” 

They did it smartly, for the weather that was 
coming did not need to be prophesied. But those 
on the larboard yardarm, which was then to 
windward, found it no light job, so that most of 
them were still there. Jack Jones was midway to 
leeward, singing out that all was snug at his side. 
Anderton and Ericsen were close together amid 
the rest to windward, the latter sitting beneath on 
the foot-rope, close by one of its chief stirrups, his 
head steadied against the yard, whilst he passed a 
gasket round below for Anderton to take over the 
furled sail, when, all at once, some of them cried, 
“* Hold on to the yard, mates! Quick! quick! shzs 

Joot-rope’s parting!” Fortunately for them, they 
managed to cling on and scramble along toward 
the bunt, and Ericsen had at once caught hold of 
the main-reef-tackle, a strong rope which passes 
along under the yard from its end, and goes 
through two different blocks to the mainmast- 
head, leading down from thence by the shrouds to 
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the deck. But the end of this rope had not been 
made fast below, and the consequence was that it 
unrove with his weight, running swiftly out of the 
blocks and letting him swing away out with it 
from the yardarm end, he still holding on 
desperately. ‘This might have been all so far 
well, if anybody could have got another line over 
it, so as to bring in the reef-tackle ; which was all 
but impossible under the circumstances. Down 
below the panic was so great, increased by a con- 
fusion of passengers running up, that several of us 
who made direct for a quarter-boat were hin- 
dered on our way, and our worthy purser was 
almost dragged overboard by the strain of a boat- 
hook, with which he alone had contrived to catch 
the rope as it swung near for a moment when 
the ship rolled off. The Dane could not possibly 
hold on any longer, nor could our mainyards be 
safely backed to stop the ship, lest she should suffer 
thereby; seeing which, Mr. Dill had at once got 
the foreyard ‘braced by,” in order to round her 
to, also having the “‘ boatfalls” ready to lower us 
away down, when the Captain, putting a deck- 
trumpet to his mouth, peremptorily countermanded 
those orders. 

Ericsen’s fate was thus sealed. Mortal strength 
could endure it no further, by turns lifted clear 
and plunged in again. He let go without a word, 
keeping himself afloat in the smooth, streaky, 
wrinkling trough of the sea close under our 
weather waist, as it washed sternwards with him. 
The good missionary chaplain ran along aft, and 
up the poop stairs, wringing his hands and look- 
ing down on him, and crying, ‘‘ Oh, my poor man! 
Oh, my poor man! We can do no more for you. 
The Lord have mercy on your soul!” A life-buoy 
had been cleverly let go from abaft by the steward, 
with a large wooden hatch-grating attached to it 
by a line, which Ericsen got hold of; and whether 
he saw the good missionary or not, at all events 
he looked right up overhead, and cried something 
in his own native language, which certainly was, 
‘‘Oh Christ, mine help!” The ship had been 
allowed to fall off before the wind, with her fore- 
yard squared again, and it took us ahead with a 
long rush on the back of one huge wave, whilst 
away up the side of another, as though a mile off, 
our lost shipmate could be descried for some 
moments keeping afloat by the life-buoy. The 
grating appeared to smother down the spray toler- 
ably well, as he rose into the blast. Beyond him 
could be seen numerous frigate-birds, Mother 
Carey’s chickens, with other sea-fowl, which had 
apparently left our ‘“‘ wake” in order to flutter 
about him; and whether it was because they 
troubled him, or from whatever reason, at all 
events he had taken off his neckerchief and was 
flying it in their direction. It was our last sight 
of him. Another minute and we were beyond 
view, swept on by the gale from astern, and, in 
fact, soon battling with it hard enough. Before 
midnight the Odalisque was lying-to, head to 
wind, under a mere rag or two of sail, with her 
helm lashed “free,” which required only careful 
tending to make this her best recourse till the gale 
broke. 

If ever a ship’s company, with the chief mate at 





their head, had been near mutinous disobedience 
to their captain’s orders—without just reaching it 
—ours had been so, when the fore-yard was ordered 
to be kept square, and the quarter-boat prevented 
from lowering away, to save Jan Ericsen, the Dane. 
Still, little doubt could remain as to Captain Evans 
being right when he said that that boat, if not 
swamped alongside, would most likely never have 
reached him, much less have brought him back, 
The masts, too, might probably have suffered for 
it; if worse had not come, with a regular tempest 
at hand, and signals of distress from the stout old 
whaler, apparently about to founder. If Ericsen’s 
fall had taken place on our lee side, he might pro- 
bably have been rescued. Astothe parting of the 
mainyard-footrope, it seems preposterous that it 
could have given way in a new ship, scarce two 
months out from port; but such was the literal fact, 
just as I have stated it. For my own part, I felt quite 
stupefied for days on-end, and what I did—as usual 
in ship’s duty—I did likea mere machine. I recol- 
lect, as in a sort of dream, seeing Jack Jones stand 
stock-still at the ship’s side, with his head over, as 
if glued to the spot. Young Joe Willis fairly 
broke down and cried like a baby. As for 
Anderton, when he first heard the captain’s order 
to “Belay all!” he had only been prevented 
by sheer force of several men from jumping over- 
board with a line round his waist, to follow the 
life-buoy ; and now he was either walking by him- 
self like a tiger, or looking round for something to 
vent his temper upon. Yet, strange to say, he 
was the only man about us that ventured to say 
he believed it possible the Dane might be saved. 
How, or by what means, he did not specify, but he 
really appeared to believe that the Almighty would 
work some miracle for his late watch-mate. There 
were few among our numerous people, from the 
Captain down to Black Sambo, the cook’s mate, 
who did not take it sorely to heart. I individually 
owed much—my subsequent professional advance- 
ment, to say nothing more—to my having had him 
for a shipmate—the very best shipmate it was ever 
my fortune to have, either before or since. 





The rest of our passage to Queensland, occupy- 
ing less then a month, requires no description. 
With regard to Turbiter, before we got into Bris- 
bane he had been put in irons on account of help- 
ing emigrants to broach a spirit cask on the sly, 
and all he gained by his connection with the 
owners was his being allowed to slip off ashore 
into the bush. By request of our worthy purser— 
to whom Ericsen’s property had been entrusted by 
the captain—I went and broke the sad news to 
Ericsen’s relations; indeed, he had left a private 
memorandum in his chest naming me as his friend 
in case aught should befall him. This writing was 
dated on the very day when he had sprung over 
board and saved Bill Powell’s life. And, by the 
way, I had almost forgotten to mention how much 
that rough scapegrace of a fellow, hopeless black- 
guard although he had seemed, appeared to share 
the general grief at Ericsen’s fate. 

I had no tale to tell about shipwreck or fire at 
sea, nor about mutiny, piracy, or the like; still 
less about love-matters, or anything else which 
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afterwards befell myself; my whole narrative is 
closed when I finish what concerns Christian Eric- 
sen. Neither could I have given the foregoing 
narrative about him, nor have expected any reader’s 
endurance for it, had there been nothing but 
gloom and distress at the end. 

Truly miraculous as his case appears, he had 
been saved after all. Anderton had not been so 
far wrong in believing that wonders could still be 
wrought in the deep by Him who holds it in the 
hollow of His hand. Months before we reached 
London again, with the Odalisque, the case made 
a noise in various American newspapers. ‘“‘ Van- 
derdecken” Gibb, on his return passage from South- 
Atlantic fishing to Nantucket, had been the instru- 
mental means of rescuing our “‘ best shipmate” 
from a watery grave,—when many hundred miles 
off any other help. The signal-guns we had heard 
were only being fired in order to make known 
their whereabouts to two whaleboats which Cap- 
tain Gibb had lowered that day, during the appa- 
rent lull in the weather, to work at some wreck of 
spars, rigging, and canvas which they had observed 
near at hand, and out of which they expected 
sundry good pickings. The boats had drifted 
rather far with it, but found this said wreckage- 
stuff to be a first-rate breakwater whilst they rode 
in its lee. They were just burning a blue-light to 





show their own place, when Ericsen caught sight 
of them from down in the trough of the waves, 
and had fluttered out his neckerchief towards 
them. The next heave of the sea lifted him into 
full view, whereupon one boat—a thorough good 
“lifer,” smartly managed—contrived to reach him 
and haul him aboard. Meanwhile Captain Gibb, 
who was seldom at a loss, had set adrift a small 
cask of oil, timed to let its contents ooze well out 
to leeward upon the wreckage; whereby, before 
the gale freshened again, they got pretty smooth 
water of it, whilst he edged down in theirdirection 
and took them all safely aboard. In short, Ericsen 
found himself secure and welcome, in as stout 
a craft as ever floated, heading up homeward for 
the United States; where he arrived in due time, 
thence proceeding back to Copenhagen. He had 
lost no time at Nantucket before posting letters 
back to Brisbane, to his friends there, and to my- 
self at Liverpool; the one for me only reaching my 
hands when I got home to Cheshire. He returned 
to the naval service under his own country’s flag, 
and is nowarising officer therein. Years afterwards, 
he and I met again at Copenhagen, where, as you 
may well believe, we found much to talk of; and 
not only do we now keep up a very friendly inter- 
course, but we are both in hopes to meet once 
more ere long. 








VOICES FROM THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY. 


NE letter which opened up large and interest- 

ing subjects, came from a friend of mine, 

a young married lady, recently settled in an 

inland city, which, though sleepy and quiet in 

some ways, has had a great history of its own, 

and retains many signs of social importance. My 
friend writes : 


“Here, after three years’ dwelling in tents, we 
have set up our home. I have been so happy, 
carrying out all the little ideas of household 
beauty and comfort which hitherto I have 
cherished in vain within me. But it is clearly 
borne in upon me that, after all, what I do in 
this way is but preparing the stage for the dramas 
to be acted out thereon. Who shall be our guests ? 
—is a matter even more important than the hue 
of the wall-paper! What entertainment we shall 
offer them, requires more consideration than the 
pattern of a cretonne ! 

‘Our position places us at once in the middle 
of ‘ society’ here, and I have already learned some- 
thing of its methods of social life. There are 
none in the place who have right to associate 
themselves with aristocracy, but not the less (per- 
haps all the more) it is full of the spirit of exclu- 
siveness. Its society consists of a number of 
little circles, which under the influence of self-in- 
terest intersect each other sometimes, but never 
mingle. Most of the wealthiest people here are of 
the humblest origin, and their moaey is made use 
of by the genteeler sort who enjoy their dinners, 
and direct them as to what art and music they 
shall patronise. They are treated as ‘ being really 
very tolerable, poor dears’ until their new-made 








wealth shakes a little, when instances of their 
ignorant vulgarity and anecdotes of their mistakes 
are brought forward for public amusement. 

“There are little groups who dine with each 
other by turns. The same people meet round the 
same ponderous boards, only to-day X is the host, 
and to-morrow Z. 

“This would be very charming if there were real 
love and affinity between the members of each 
group; but, on the contrary, one of my neigh- 
bours has beguiled a whole evening in telling me 
all the objectionable peculiarities of another neigh- 
bour, and then, next morning, has gone, directly 
after breakfast, to give her a pressing invitation to 
meet me at dinner that day week ! 

‘‘The dinners on all these occasions are very 
elaborate, but not very varied, either in material or 
style, because what anybody introduces everybody 
else tries to imitate and excel. These meals last 
from two to three hours, and, as justice has to be 
done to the viands, both in enjoyment and diges- 
tion, the conversation is of the most elementary 
description. These little groups are led off by 
elderly couples, who are either childless or whose 
children are grown up and away. These are 
supplemented by young married couples, very 
ready to accept their new-made dignities, and the 
interstices are filled up by a few confirmed spin- 
sters and bachelors, who usually contribute what 
little vivacity these feasts possess. 

‘There are other groups, who in summer frequent 
each other’s tennis-parties, and in winter attend 
each other’s dances. The leaders of these enter- 
tainments are usually heads of growing-up families. 
These circles are made too large for friendship, 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY. 











and yet have none of the inspiration and sugges- 
tion of fresh acquaintance. The dances begin 
late and go on till early next morning—nothing 
but dancing and dance music from eight till two. 
The girls remain in bed till midday afterwards, 
and actually boast of having fainted from exhaus- 
tion. The young men may be obliged to attend 
their ordinary duties; but I leave you to judge of 
the value of the work they can do in college or 
office. My husband says that a great many of the 
deaths we hear of from ‘ excessive study,’ are really 
due to an attempt to reconcile a certain amount 
of work with this kind of dissipation, while the 
two things are, of course, absolutely incompatible. 
(Alexander agrees with this.) 

“It is at dances and at tennis that the young 
people make each other's acquaintance. I have 
been amused to find that a year or two ago an 
effort was made to organise classes in literature 
and natural science for their benefit; but the 
mammas, though they might have accompanied 
their own daughters, cried out that it would never 
do. The sexes may play together, apparently, but 
they must do their thinking and working apart ! 

““A great deal of afternoon calling goes on 
among all the circles. There they interchange 
confidences about servants and about each other, 
or two or three of the most loquacious ladies talk 
of themselves and their own doings and belong- 
ings, in a highly laudatory style, while the rest sit 
aside in smiling vacuity till these depart, when the 
others get their innings in censure and ridicule! 

“What I feel,” wrote Dorothy, ‘‘is, that all this 
is so unreal! One does not get to know people 
themselves, and least of all the best side of them, 
but only the masks they put on. I feel often as if 
I was at a fancy dress assembly, and I long to cry 
out, ‘What are you? for you must be more than 
the simpering nonentity you seem? Where is 
your love? Where isyour hatred? Why did God 
make you? Have you any convictions? Is there 
anything you could die for ?’ 

“Well! I have learned to thank God that the 
~~ paths of my past life have formed in me 
that 

‘Cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’ 


For now I understand what Wordsworth means 
when he deprecates the contrary influence of 


‘The greetings where no kindness is, and all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life.’ ” 


Alexander gave a kindly laugh. Said he, 

“Dorothy Laidlaw has been so long among the 
great growing roots of life in hospital wards and 
ship cabins and strenuous colonies that she can- 
not rest satisfied with its snipped blossoms care- 
fully arranged for ceremonial decoration. I won- 
der what these people think of her?” 

“Many of them will think her ‘ delightfully 
original,’ and some will take offence,” I answered. 

“Yet she is sure to do good to some of them,” 
said Alexander. ‘‘ Where there is any reality she 
will get at it, and let it out to air and sunshine. 
But what strikes me as so funny is that Dorothy 





has lived so long in such out-of-the-way places, 
and among such virile, primitive conditions, that 
she seems actually to think that is peculiar which is, 
in fact, common to every place where habit and 
conventionality hold sway, and where social circles 
are not formed by selection but by circumstance, 
and not for use but for ceremony. She is one of 
those who would ‘ prefer the company of plough- 
boys and tin-peddlers to the silken and perfumed 
amity which celebrates its days of encounter by a 
frivolous display, by rides in a curricle, and dinners 
at the best taverns.’ She has that deep and warm 
nature, of which it has been so beautifully said 
that it demands friendships ‘ for aid and comfort 
through all the relations and passages of life and 
death, fit for serene days, and graceful gifts and 
country rambles, but also rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.’ ” 

‘“* But are not such friendships as these the best 
treasures life has?” I asked. ‘* Have we any right 
to expect to find them lying at our feet every 
eommon working day ?” 

“But life’s very best treasures are apt to be 
wonderfully common,” Alexander answered ; “‘ too 
common for the common man to value them! 
The same author from whom I quoted just now 
says, ‘We have a great deal more kindness than 
is ever spoken,’ only we stifle it! The true 
philosophy of life is that which would preserve 
for us all the true, beautiful, plentiful, common 
things, and so save us from being driven to manu- 
facture false and lifeless imitations.” 

“One cannot help hoping that people will learn, 
some day, that the mere eating together of rich 
and unwholesome dishes is no more an essential 
of social life than the drinking together of fiery 
and intoxicating liquors,” I said. ‘* Of course, 
while people are gathered together, they require 
refreshment, but that is different from coming toge- 
ther only to be refreshed! Indeed, wherever that 
is made a main element in the entertainment, I 
doubt whether the best social enjoyment is possi- 
ble, for it has been well said that ‘abstinence 
from low pleasures is the only means of meriting 
or obtaining the higher.’” 

“Time may be wasted, money squandered, 
digestions injured, tempers spoiled, and conse- 
quently lives ruined, as well by a genteel gluttony 
as by a vulgar drunkenness,” said Alexander. 
“And on some unseasonable dish—not even a 
dainty, except for its unseasonableness-—is often 
spent asum that would have maintained an orphan 
child fora month. But the great stride by which 
society made drunkenness vulgar, and stamped 
shame on it, should give us boundless hope in so- 
ciety’s possibilities of further improvement. Think 
what must have been the state of things when it 
could be said of a fine lady of gentle breeding, 


* Lightly she held the man who rose 
While the toast-hammer still could rap, 
And brought her gossip to a close, 
Or spoilt her after-dinner nap : 
Tea was for women, wine for men, 
And if they quarrelled o’er their cups, 
They might go to the peat-mess then, 
And fight it out like stags or tups.’ 
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‘We are told that there was then prevalent, a 
sort of infatuation in the supposed dignity and 
manliness attached to powers of deep potation, 
and the fatal effects of drinking were spoken of in 
a manner both reckless and unfeeling. A great 
legal authority is reported to have ‘ had a sincere 
respect for drinking—indeed, a high moral appro- 
bation—a serious compassion for the poor wretches 
who could not indulge in it, and a due contempt 
of those who could, but did not.’” 

“I have heard my great-grandmother tell of 
parties where the glasses had no stands, so that 
they could not’ be put down till emptied, and 
where footmen stood ready to loosen guests’ neck- 
ties, and carry them to bed!” said I. 

“‘ Such a state of things should only be recalled 
to put us in mind that ‘ habits and customs’ need 
not necessarily be right, and that whatever is 
wrong in them is bound to go down before the 
gradual increase of wisdom and good feeling,” 
remarked Alexander. ‘And our duty is to study 
society carefully, to see how it may be made to 
yield us even more of that sweetest fruit of life— 
true friendship and high human intercourse. What- 
ever hinders these must go sooner or later.” 

**One can easily see how feasting came to be 
connected with friendly meetings,” I mused, as I 
went on with my sewing. ‘It meant, at first, 
calling one’s neighbours to a share in specially 
abounding spoil from hunting or fishing. It in- 
volved the culinary skill and care of the women. 
Presently it meant extending to one’s neighbours 
foreign luxuries not then at general command, or 
opening one’s house to those who had none or 
were far away. Its root was in real kindliness, 
and not in gluttony or display.” 

** Yes,” said Alick, ‘‘and I have known at least 
one beautiful instance of the preservation of this 
spirit. It was by an old gentleman living in a 
remote Highland town, who might have taken for 
his motto that proverb of his race, ‘A house with 
a closed door can’t be kept.’ Did a client of his 
send him a dainty spoil from moor or loch, did he 
hear his cook receive an order for a richer dish 
than usual, straightway the good man called his 
messenger and sent him out with an invitation to 
one or two elderly men or lonely widows or poor 
old maids. And every day on his tea-table an 
extra cup was placed, that any neighbour chancing 
to drop in should feel himself made welcome 
without imagining he gave trouble to anybody.” 

“That was the very genius of hospitality!” 
I cried. ‘One can see how the ‘dinner- 
parties’ of modern times—even of capital cities 
—could be made equally real and true. For 
instance, let their occasion be the visit of a 
stranger—of somebody who would otherwise dine 
_ alone or at a public table. Let there be invited 
to meet him those of our neighbours whom he 
would care to meet—probably not always those of 
our own ‘ circles,’ or who will invite us in return, 
but those who have interests in common with 
him, or whose interview will make a memory for 
him. I could be more ambitious that my guests 
might remember who they had met under my 
roof than that they should recall the massiveness 
of my plate or the daintiness of my dishes.” 








, 


“Take care, Lucy,” said Alexander, with a 
good-natured laugh, “or you may degenerate 
into a Mrs. Lion-Hunter! ” 

“‘ Well, better hunt lions than worry sheep!” I 
retorted, gaily. ‘‘ But a social ‘lion-hunter’ is 
one who cares only for the famous, and con- 
fuses fame with notoriety. Now, if your guest 
of the evening is interested in art, don’t invite 
only the celebrated sculptor or the well-known 
artist. Get them by all means, but invite, too, 
the hard-working art-teacher and his bright pupil ; 
or if your guest is literary, do not make him known 
only to your brilliant editor or story-teller, but 
look up also the quiet singer of a solitary sweet 
song, or the obscure local antiquarian. Or if the 
visitor has no bias, if he simply comes genially to 
see you and yours, then take care you show him 
your best humanity as well as your best china 
service. Do not necessarily invite your neigh- 
bours of highest rank or greatest wealth, but ask 
those of brightest wit or purest moral tone.” 

““Yet how seldom such considerations enter 
into this matter,” observed Alexander. ‘‘ Rather, 
one hears the host and hostess conferring. ‘The 
M family must come, because we dined with 
them. Mr.and Mrs.S must be invited, because 
we ought to cultivate their acquaintance from a 
self-interested point of view.’ (That phrase is 
not used; it has the euphemistic substitute, ‘a 
professional duty.’) ‘The Hon. Misses Z—— 
must come, because our guest will be duly im- 
pressed by their style, which will be reflected 
upon ourselves. And we must have Mr. and Mrs. 
T to remind them to get us a card for the 
déjéiner in the town hall, when the princess opens 
it. Oh, and we will ask old Mr. Y , to save us 
from having thirteen at table.’” 

“It also seems to me the very opposite of true 
hospitality, when people who generally affect a quiet 
way of life occasionally give a huge assembly by 
way of ‘clearing off’ their social debts,” I ob- 
served. ‘‘People plead that only by these 
methods can a slight acquaintance be kept up, 
and an interchange of courtesies and friendly 
offices be secured. Now, slight acquaintance will 
not be improved by shaking hands on a stairhead, 
exchanging a few insipidities, and standing in a 
corner hemmed in by strangers.” 

“And one must think very basely of human 
nature if one believes that it is moved to kindly 
uses and services less by the promptings of a 
common humanity than by a glass of champagne 
and a meringue!” said Alexander. 

‘I repeat that all the motives and methods we 
have been rehearsing seem to me in flat contra- 
diction to genuine hospitality,” I persisted, 
“which, in the spirit of your old friend, should 
seek rather to assure the guest that he gives not 
trouble, but pleasure, and which, further, should 
be content to render its own best, and to pretend 
to nothing. Who would not rather eat with a 
host’s wonted horn spoons than with silver he had 
hired? Who would like to feel that elaborate 
preparations for one’s visit had worried the host’s 
wife, and so disgusted his servants that they had 
all given notice to quit, and that his house would 
be in a turmoil for a month after one’s departure’ 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY. 





We should seek to welcome our guests, not to 
a conventional mansion and to a conventional 
banquet, but to our own home and its real home 
life, only with both at their very best—in, as it 
were, their Sabbath-day sunshine. Making believe 
be what you are not is the very essence of vul- 
garity.” 

“If a shopkeeper has to entertain an earl, let 
his wife spread a clean tablecloth, get out her best 
cutlery, and take care that the potatoes are well 
boiled,” said Alexander. ‘If the earl be a gen- 
tleman, he will be much better pleased to be 
welcomed into the manners and customs of an 
honourable class, than to learn what that class 
believes to be his own manners and customs.” 

‘Every day at home he can get better en/rées and 
sweets than his host can possibly offer,” said I. 
“So why not let the poor man have a change ?” 

“There are some exceptions to this,” ob- 
served Alick, ‘‘and that is, when a host seeks to 
set before a stranger in a strange land something 
which shall have a home flavour about it. There 
is a true Christmas daintiness about the puddings 
which kindly foreigners strive to prepare for our 
countrymen at this season—even though some of 
them may have been boiled without the important 
item of a pudding-cloth. So it is also when the 
hosts put real personal pride and interest into the 
festivity they set before their guest—when their 
own loving labour and the pursuits of their daily 
lives have gone into the dainties. 

“‘Something more than jam is set before us 
when a hostess offers ‘her own preserving ;’ and 
kindness puts a flavour into cakes and pastry 
which you do not get in shop-bought articles. 
Let us fondly invite our friends to the best, but 
let it be the best that love and care can offer, not 
that mere money can buy. Why, a woman with 
no other power of expression can show her ap- 
preciation even of a great genius by the skill and 
delicacy she puts into the dainty dish she sets 
before him! It may be a simple modern version 
of the box of precious ointment.” 

“Again,” I said, “‘people who invariably set all 
their hospitality to a strict ‘evening dress’ scale 
shut their door upon guests who cannot spare the 
expenditure of time or money involved, and this, 
between the increasing pressure of professional 
engagements and the ever-lengthening distances 
of city life, means shutting one’s door upon many 
of the most interesting and valuable people.” 

“And hosts should give some consideration to 
the circumstances and duties of their guests,” put 
in Alexander. ‘‘ When I was at college it was a 
sort of unwritten law among the working students 
that he who wished to do himself justice must not 
think of leaving his books, except occasionally, on 
one of the last evenings of the week. Yet though we 
always gave this as our reason for declining invita- 
tions sent for other evenings, entertainments to 
which students were invited still went on on those 
Other days, and our fellows whom we knew as 
‘chronies’ and ‘wasters’ or ‘weeds’ grew familiar 
and friendly there, while the rest of us were set 
down as pedants or churls.” 

“ Thus again the element wanting was of loving 
and thoughtful consideration,” I said. ‘‘ And sol 








see another reason why we must not fancy no feast 
worth having save ‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.’ There are times of genuine festivity which 
cannot be fitly celebrated except by spreading ‘a 
good square meal,’ because some of those who will 
join most heartily in our joy can hardly rejoice with 
us in any other fashion. When the son graduates, 
or the prodigal returns, or the mortgage is cleared 
off the old home, we don’t want only the poets 
and philosophers and polite folk, we want the 
schoolfellows and the poor relations and pen- 
sioners and the old workpeople and the servants.” 
*‘Aye, and the house-dog and cat, and the 
familiar birds of the garden,” responded Alick, 
“and all the trusted fond creatures who bring 


‘Tears into our eyes to feel 

They are made so straitly ; 
Blessing needs must straighten too.’ ” 

“‘ And on such occasions, surely,” I said, “ it is 
as you say best when the genuine household life 
can bring out of its depths sufficient for the festivity, 
so that there is a flavour of the host, as it were, in 
all the dishe;. Do you remember the rattling 
American rhyme where the old farmer declares : 


*There’s a smile that speaks, in the plump red cheeks, 
Of the apples in these dishes ; 
They go down square, with a business air 
Of consulting the master’s wishes. 
I am feelin’ the charms of comfort’s arms, 
Which never opened wider, 
With the sober frown of my doughnuts brown, 
And the laugh of my sweet-kept cider. 
(Of course I know that all this must go 
In a whirl of death or sorrow ; 
But there’s nothing lost in the work it cost, 
If I knew I should die to-morrow !) 


* My mind will play, this Christmas day, 
Round the sad-faced little Stranger, 
That smiled on them at Bethlehem ; 
And I wish it had been my manger ! 


. o 7 7 * 


* But I think I’ve read some words He said 

In one of His printed sermons, 

** Of the least of these,” in which one sees 
The poor, the weak, the infirm ‘uns ; 

So I believe I know ten turkeys or so— 
Each one a fat old sinner— 

Who'll wend their way to the poorhouse to-day, 
And probably stay to dinner.” 


“It is this glad impulse of sharing that is the 
principle of hospitality,” said Alexander, “ which 
distinguishes it from mere giving—comparatively 
a cold virtue, generally implying some superiority 
rather than a frank and genial fellowship. It is not 
everybody who has anything to spare, but every- 
body has something which he can share. As the 
Hindoos say, ‘Grass and earth to sit on, water to 
wash the feet, and affectionate speech are at no 
time wanting in the mansions of the good.’” 

“And think of the many things we can share 
without making ourselves poorer in purse, but only 
richer in love and life,” I mused. ‘Think how 
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we could circulate our periodical literature, im- 
parting common interests to our social meetings ; 
how the daily newspaper, a few hours old, but sent 
as punctually as if from a newsagent, may gladden 
some good old body’s lonely evening; howwe could 
fill the spare seat in the family pew; how, when 
we leave home, we could recollect to tell the 
verger that till such a date the whole of it is at the 
service of stranger worshippers. I have often 
been shocked at the apathy of the regular congre- 
gation, seated in snug pews, while visitors stand 
aside, disconsolately. What should we think of 
children who should act in such a way towards 
guests in their father’s parlour ?” 

** Nobody is possessed by the genius of hospi- 
tality who is not ready to show the kindness of the 
occasion to the merest stranger,” said Alexander. 
“The Hindoos have another beautiful saying, 
‘It is the reckoning of the base to ask, ‘‘Is this 
one of us, or is he a stranger?” To the generous 
all men are of one family.’ ” 

‘*T think,” said I, ‘that one of the loveliest 
instances of this spirit of hospitality, seeking only 
to fulfil itself without recompense or recognition, 
is the incident narrated by a traveller in Asia Minor, 
who, journeying through a wild country in atime of 
distressing drought, came upon a little shed by the 
roadside, wherein stood a vase of water for the 
refreshment of the wayfarer. It seemed that a poor 
peasant in the neighbourhood was in the habit of 
bringing the water from a considerable distance 
every morning, filling the vase, and passing on to 
his work, never even knowing the names or faces 
of tnose who benefited by his labour of love.” 

“Ah,” said Alexander, “‘it has long been plain 
to me that while hospitality, like courage, or 
meekness, or candour, is a duty to be cultivated 
by all, it is certainly the special gift of some. It 
shines in their very faces. See them travelling— 
their guide-book, their rug, or their umbrella is at 
everybody’s service. They unravel the mysteries 
of time-tables for the stupid boy or the flurried 
woman. Their snug corner or their box-seat is 
eagerly offered to the weary-looking invalid or the 
excited and interested foreigner, ‘who is not 
likely to pass that way again.’ These are the 
people whose houses are elastic, who can always 
‘take you in,’ and are never so happy as when 
they are improvising extra beds! Follow them 
down a city street: somebody who is anxiously 
scanning the faces which pass will pounce upon 
them, to ask the way or the hour, or any of the 
other little charities that wayfarers require. As 
they come up, the very cat, patiently waiting out- 
side a closed door, rises with a purring curtsey, 
assured that this one will ring the bell to gain her 
admittance.” 

**T can see what the shrewd observer, Lavater, 
meant,” I remarked, ‘‘ when he said that three 
days’ travel together showed one more of a com- 
panions’ true character, than an hour's cere- 
monious Call every day for three years!” 


“He spoke truly,” said my husband. ‘“ Why, 


there are hearts and lives as well as houses which 
open wide to welcome the stranger and to offer 








him their best. These are the people whose very 
presence seems a haven of safety and succour; 
the people who have fought life’s battle, and 
borne the hottest hours of the day, the heaviest 
of its burdens, the blankest of its losses, yet who 
smile upon us the assurance that everywhere they 
found God, that to-day was always better than 
yesterday, and that the weariest journey ends in 
home. These are the blessed people who do not 
often tell us much of their history or many of their 
experiences, who take Goethe’s advice and keep 
their doubts and perplexities to themselves, but 
who radiate upon us an atmosphere of light and 
warmth, in which our very souls expand.” 

“That is to say, these are they ‘ who rejoice 
with those who do rejoice, and weep with those 
who weep,’” I added. ‘‘ They do not cast their 
shadow on the sunny day of others, nor demand 
that the broken-hearted shall join in their song 
of thanksgiving. In all the little intercourse of 
daily life, they are the opposite of those dreadful 
people whom Wendell Holmes describes, ‘ who 
stare at you from head to foot to see if there is 
a hole in your coat, or if you have not grown a 
little older, or if your eyes are not yellow with 
jaundice, or if your complexion is not a little 
faded, and so on, and then convey the fact to 
you.’ ” 

“The secret of the hospitable spirit is kindli- 
ness,” asserted Alexander. ‘Not only willing 
kindliness, but watchful kindliness, thoughtful 
kindliness, a kindliness partaking of the divine 
attribute of ‘ waiting to be gracious.’ Very little 
advice can be given concerning it, for its mani- 
festations must be ever varying, and in the mere 
acts where vital tact and delicacy are shown to-day, 
to-morrow they will be found only as fossils !” 

** Alexander,” I said, very softly, “‘ has it never 
struck you that the great sacrifice of Christ—that 
life-long humiliation of which His death was the 
completion—was commenced by the failure of 
simple human hospitality? In that inn at Beth- 
lehem there must have been many to whom a 
snug chamber was of less importance than to the 
mother and her new-born babe! But nobody 
offered to abdicate in their favour! Probably the 
birth was talked about in the hostel, but the 
family were only strangers, ‘ poor people from an 
obscure and ill-reputed village.’ ” 

“* Ah,” said Alexander, ‘‘I have often been pain- 
fully struck by hearing people say, anent omitting 
some kindness which they afterwards wished they 
had rendered, ‘Oh, if I had only known who it 
was!’ as if birth or wealth or genius could give 
any greater claim upon human kindliness than 
that of simple human need. But then, as Walter 
Savage Landor remarks, ‘ The cry, “I might have 
served him!” is not always the soliloquy of late 
compassion or of virtuous repentance; it is fre- 
quently the cry of blind and impotent and 
wounded pride, angry at itself for having ne- 
glected a good bargain—a rich reversion.’ True 
hospitality, the ‘joy of doing kindness’ is the 
pa A flower of existence, to be gathered wherever 
ound.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fig. 1. —PHOTOGRAPH OF LIGHTNING, TAKEN ON 


HE record of the forms of lightning-flashes 
obtained by means of photography has 
made considerable progress since it last 


came under notice in these pages.! It was then 
shown that the zigzag form represented by the 
painters and poets, and accepted by general con- 


ed. photographic picture of a lightning flash was given in the “ Lei- 
sure Hour” vol. for 1886, page 786. 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


OF LIGHTNING. 


THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS, AUGUST 2, 1887. 


sent, is entirely discredited by the pictures which 
the lightning gives when it is allowed to register 
itself on the delicate photographic film. In the 
form reproduced in these pages from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Auty, the whole length of the flash 
was seen to be of a gently sinuous and mean- 
dering character, throwing out a branch here and 
there from the main stream, and offering a remark- 
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able contrast to the conventional zigzag hitherto 
so familiar to us in art. The explanation of this 
discrepancy between the impression so commonly 
received or supposed to be received on the human 
retina and that which is unmistakably imprinted 
on the photographic film was explained by the 
enormous rapidity in the motion of the electric 
spark. A flash of lightning, according to Wheat- 
stone’s experiments (endorsed by Tait) really 
takes place in less than a millionth of a second ; 
its vividness and instantaneousness simply daze 
the retina of the human eye, and a general im- 
pression of excess of light lingers in the eye com- 
paratively long after the flash has ceased. 

The results recorded two years since have been 
abundantly verified by evidence received from 
many sources. The first report of the Thunder- 
storm Committee appointed by the Meteorological 
Society recently published has been drawn up by 
the Hon. Ralph Abercrombie, who is well known 
for his valuable researches in meteorology in all 
latitudes of the globe. To the pages of this 
valuable document we are indebted for the follow- 
ing facts:—In the month of June, last year, the 
society issued some two hundred circulars to the 
secretaries of photographic societies in various 
parts of Europe and America, and also to other 
likely persons, requesting them to furnish the 
Royal Meteorological Society with photographs 
of lightning-flashes. In reply about sixty photo- 
graphs were received. From the evidence thus 
obtained the following appear to be some of the 
most typical forms of lightning-flashes :— 

1. Stream Lightning.—This is a plain, broad, 
rather smooth streak of light. Only two or three 
specimens of this form have been received. Ex- 
perts are disposed to consider this a distinct type. 
It will be noticed that the stream has no branches. 





Fig. 2.—PAINTER’S LIGHTNING. 


The conventional form seer in pictures. 


2. Sinuous Lighining.—In this form the flash 
keeps in some one general direction, but the line 
is sinuous, bending from side to side in a very 
irregular manner. This is by far the commonest 
type. It is very noticeable that the thickness of 


the line varies during the course of discharge. 
Sometimes the thinnest part of the white streak is 








the highest, and the flash appears to get thicker 
as it approaches the earth; at other times a flash 
in the air begins thin, broadens out in the middle, 
and fines away again at the farther extremity. 

An excellent example of this sinuous type is 
given in a photograph taken by Mr. L. S. Clarke 
from the top of the Alleghany Mountains on 
August 2nd, 1887 (Fig. 1). 

3. Ramified Lightning.—lIn this type, part of the 
flash appears to branch off from the main streak 
like the fibres from the root of a tree. There is 
no evidence as to whether these fibres branch off 
from or run into the main flash. 

4. Meandering Lightning.—Sometimes the flash 
appears to meander about in the air without any 
definite course, and forms small irregular loops. 
The thickness of the same flash may vary consi- 
derably in different parts of the course, as men- 
tioned above; and a flash may go pretty straight 
in one portion of its path, but meander consider- 
ably in another. 

5. Beaded or Chapleted Lightning —Sometimes 
a series of bright beads appears in the general 
white streak of lightning on the photographic 
plate. Occasionally these brighter spots appear 
to coincide with beads in a meandering type, 
but often they appear without any evident loop- 
ing of the flash. But inasmuch as a flash is 
moving in space, while two directions only can 
be shown on the plane of the paper, there is 
every reason to believe that the brighter spots on 
the picture may be points where the flash was zig- 
zagging, either directly towards or away from the 
observer, and thereby giving a somewhat longer 
exposure to these spots. 

6. “‘ Ribbon Lightning.”’—Nearly one-sixth of 
the photographs received by the Society show 
flashes exhibiting more or less of a ribbon-like 





Fig. 3.—NATURE’S LIGHTNING. 


Sketch taken from naked-eye observation by Mr. James Nasmyth, 


F.R.S., in 1856, now confirmed by photography. 


form. One edge of the ribbon is usually much 
whiter and firmer than the other. In one picture 
there is a bright streak on the top of the flash, 
then about one-eighth of an inch of ribbon-like 
light, the folds following the sinuosities of the 
bright streak; then a dark band parallel to and 
following every irregularity of the bright streak, 
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and then nearly another eighth of an inch of 
ribbon-like light. A probable cause of this is the 
double image formed by the internal reflections of 
doublet photographic lenses. It is doubtful, then, 
whether lightning ever takes a ribbon-like form, 
the appearance being possibly due (1) to the 
duplication of the image by reflection inside the 
lens, or (2) to reflection from the back of the 
plate. 

7. Pictorial Representation of Lightning.—The 
report calls attention to the fact that there is not 
the slightest evidence in the photographs of light- 
ning-flashes of that angular zigzag or forked form 
so commonly seen in pictures. 

In connection with this, the Committee refer to 
a remarkable paper communicated to the British 
Association in 1856 by Mr. James Nasmyth, F.R.s. 
(Report British Association, 1856, p. 14). In that 
paper Mr. Nasmyth says that he has never seen 
forked lightning such as Fig. 2; he asserts, on 
the contrary, that “‘the true natural form of a 
primitive flash of lightning is more correctly 
represented by an intensely crooked line, often 
assuming the forked or branch form indicated in 
Fig. 2, but never in the zigzag dovetail of Fig. 3.” 
When it is remembered that Fig. 2 was drawn by 
Mr. Nasmyth from his own unaided observation, 
so far back as the year 1856, it will be seen that 
the results obtained to-day by the photographic 
process bear remarkable testimony to a power of 
visual perception which remained for many years 
entirely unconfirmed. 

It remains to be mentioned that this new and 
extraordinary interesting branch of scientific 
work is one in which the amateur photographer 
can be of much assistance. Indeed, the Royal 
Meteorological Society appeal to all practitioners 
in photography, whether amateur or professional, 
to join in the investigation—to watch for thunder- 
storms, to employ the camera in taking lightning- 
flashes, and to send copies to the Committee. In 
a circular issued for this purpose it is pointed out 
that the photography of lightning does not pre- 
sent any particular difficulties. The following 
notes will be useful to beginners. 

“If arapid plate and an ordinary rapid lens 
with full aperture be left uncovered for a short 
time at night during a thunderstorm, flashes of 
lightning will after development be found in some 
cases to have impressed themselves upon the 
plate. The only difficulty is the uncertainty 
whether any particular flash will happen to have 
been in the field of view. A rapid single lens is 
much more suitable than a rapid doublet ; and it 
is believed that films on paper would effectually 
prevent reflection from the back. 

“The focus should be that for a distant object ; 
and, if possible, some point of landscape should 
be included to give the position of the horizon. 
If the latter is impossible, then the top of the pic- 
ture should be distinctly marked. 

When it is considered that the photographs 
already taken have brought out several important 
facts about lightning which had hitherto been 
entirely unsuspected, and that very much still 
remain to be learned, there is every encourage- 
ment to the photographer to respond to the 








appeal already alluded to. The photographs 
should be sent to Mr. William Marriott, Royal 
Meteorological Society, 30, Great George Street, 
London, s.w. We are indebted to the society 
for leave to copy the figures which accompany 
this paper. 


THE LICK ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


At last authentic news of the actual achievements 
of the great Lick telescope has reached this country, 
the writer being Professor Holden, the astronomer 
in charge. Ina private letter, Professor Holden 
expresses himself as more than satisfied both with 
the position of the observatory as regards atmo- 
spheric advantages, and with the preliminary per- 
formances of the various instruments which form 
the equipment of the observers. It will be re- 
membered that the Lick observatory stands on 
one of the three peaks of Mount Hamilton, a 
crowning summit of the Californian coast range, 
at an elevation of more than 4,200 feet above 
the sea, in aclimate scarce rivalled throughout the 
world. Professor Holden tells us that during six 
or seven months of the year an unbroken aérial 
serenity prevails, and that half the remaining 
nights are clear. So astonishingly clear is the 
atmosphere, that during a two months’ trip to 
Mount Hamilton, Mr. Burnham, the well-known 
Chicago observer, actually discovered forty-two 
new double stars with his own telescope of only six 
inches aperture. The great Lick telescope has 
an object-glass of thirty-six inches diameter. 

Professor Holden writes:—‘‘I am becoming 
familiar with the performance of the large tele- 
scope and learning how to get the very best work 
from it. It needs peculiar conditions; but, when 
all the conditions are favourable, its performance 
is superb. I am, as you know, familiar with the 
action of large telescopes, having observed for 
many years with the great refractor at Washington, 
but I confess I was not prepared for the truly 
magnificent action of this the greatest of all tele- 
scopes, under the best conditions. I have had 
such views of the bright planets (Mars and Jupiter), 
of nebulz, the Milky Way, and some of the stars, 
as no other astronomer ever before had. Jupiter 
especially is wonderfully full of detail that I had 
not begun to see before. The discs of his moons 
can be readily noted in smaller telescopes, but 
here they are full and round like those of planets. 
I am almost of the opinion that the curve of 
Jupiter's shadow might be seen on the surfaces, 
under favourable circumstances, when the satellites 
suffer eclipse. There is reason to believe that the 
satellites of Jupiter, like our own moon, present 
always the same face to their planet. 

“The Milky Way is a wonderful sight, and I 
have been much interested to see that there is, 
even with our superlative power, no final resolu- 
tion of its finer parts into stars. There is always 
the background of unresolved nebulosity on which 
hundreds and thousands of stars are studded— 
each a bright, sharp, separate point. 

“The famous cluster in Hercules (where Mes- 
sier declared he saw ‘no star’) is one mass of 
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separate individual points. The central glow of 
nebulosity is thoroughly separated into points. I 
have been specially interested in looking at ob- 
jects which are familiar to me in other telescopes, 
and in comparing our views with the drawings 
made by Lord Rosse with his giant six-foot re- 
flector. Theoretically, his telescope should show 
more than ours, for his collected the most light. 
But the definition (sharpness) of his is far behind 
our own, as we constantly see. For example, the 
ring-nebula in Lyra is drawn by Lord Rosse with 
no central star. At Washington one small star 
can be seen in the midst of the central vacuity, 
but here we are sure of seeing three such at 
least.” 

As a further testimony to the singular purity 
and transparency of the atmosphere at Mount 
Hamilton, Professor Holden mentions some 
remarkable work done with the smaller instru- 
ments amongst the less luminous objects of the 
sky. With the fine 12-inch equatorial telescope, 
Mr. Barnard has been assiduously observing. He 
has already discovered twenty new nebulez, found 
in the course of his sweeps for new comets. 
Professor Swift, of Rochester, has a fine 16-inch 
equatorial by Alvan Clarke, and has discovered 
many faint nebule by its use. Mr. Barnard 
was examining some of these excessively faint 
objects by means of the 12-inch telescope (which 
gives only a little more than half the light 
of Professor Swift’s), and in the field of view 
where Professor Swift had mapped only one 
nebula he found three, two being, of course, new. 
This is due not onlyto the observer's skill and keen- 
ness of eye, but in great measure to the purity and 
transparency of the atmosphere. Mr. Barnard also 
discovered, early on the morning of the 3rd of 
September, a very faint new comet, which has 
since his discovery been also observed in Europe. 

We may doubtless soon hear of work done upon 
the more prominent of planetary problems, such 
as the alleged “canals” on the planet Mars, of 
which so much has been heard of late. Of these 
“‘canals” M. Perrotin, the well-known French 
observer, has noticed four, three of which are 
double, starting from the ‘‘ seas” of the southern 
hemisphere, and extending right up to the north 
polar ice-cap, being traceable across the “seas” 
surrounding the latter. That the canals should 
cross seas as well as continents renders their true 
character more puzzling than ever; it seems effec- 
tually to dispose of M. Fizeau’s theory recently 
published, which explains them by the analogy of 
rifts in terrestrial glaciers (Mars being assumed 
to be in a’glacial condition). Mr. Proctor explains 
them as partly due to a diffraction effect in the 
telescope. It is reported that they are not to be 
seen when the planet is observed with the Lick 
instrument, which seems to confirm this view. 
Much attention has been devoted to the satellites 
of Mars on Mount Hamilton. Some idea of the 
immense advantage of the great telescope may 
be gained from the fact that the brightness of 
the Martial satellites as observed during the 
past summer was only one-sixth of the brightness 
at the time of their discovery. The astronomers 
at Mount Hamilton can, in fact, make satisfactory 











observations of the objects which are six times 
fainter than those very minute satellites of Mars 
were when they were “picked up” by Professor 
Hall in 1887 with the great telescope at Wash- 
ington. 


ANIMAL VIVISECTION SUPERSEDED. 


Mr. T. W. Thiselton-Dyer, F.R.S., the successor 
of Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew Gardens, read an 
important paper in the Chemistry and Biology 
Section of the British Association, in which he 
contended that the examination of the living 
organism should take place upon plants rather 
than upon animals, and that all the essential 
phenomena of such organisms can be readily and 
fully demonstrated upon plants. Historically, the 
animal histologists owe everything to botanists. 
He did not himself believe that any better access 
could be obtained to the structure and functions 
of living tissues than by the study of plants. The 
necessary appliances for the demonstration are 
not so costly, and the work of the class-room is 
free from many difficulties with which the student 
of the animal side of biology has to contend. 
“There is, in my judgment,” said the speaker, 
“no fundamental biological problem which is not 
exhibited in a simpler form by plants than animals. 
Mr. Francis Darwin and Mr. Gardiner have each 
in different directions shown the entirely new 
point of view which may be obtained by treating 
plant phenomena as the outcome of protoplasm. 
I have not the least doubt that by pursuing this 
path English research will not merely place vege- 
table physiology on a more rational basis, but that 
it will also sensibly react, as it has done often 
before, on animal physiology.” 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE ETHER. 


An account of some interesting experiments 
recently made to illustrate the existence and 
action of the ether—that all-pervading cosmical 
medium through which energy of all kinds is 
presumed to act, even through the greatest of 
celestial spaces—was given at the British Associa- 
tion Bath meeting in August by Professor G. F. 
Fitzgerald, M.A., F.R.S. The professor took up 
his theme at the stage at which it had been left by 
the eminent mathematical physicist, Clerk Max- 
well, who in his day was compelled to state that in 
one direction of inquiry—that of electro-magnetic 
phenomena—it was an undecided question whether 
the effects were due to the action of an intervening 
medium, or to a direct action at a distance. He 
(Professor Fitzgerald) was now able to say that the 
year 1888 would be memorable as the year in 
which this great question had been decided ex- 
perimentally by Hertz in Germany, if not by 
others in England. It had been decided that 
these actions took place through an,intervening 
medium. People sometimes ask, ‘‘ Why do you 
believe in the ether? What’s the good of it?” 
He asked them in return, ‘‘ What becomes of light 
for the eight minutes after it has left the sun, and 
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before it reaches the earth?” When they con- 
sider that, they observe how necessary the ether is. 
If light took no time to come from the sun there 
would be no need of the ether. In the absence 
of such an hypothesis as that of the intervening 
ether, theorists had been thrown back upon what 
was called “action at a distance.” Anything 
except propagation in time is explicable by 
“action at a distance.” In the case of electro- 
magnetic actions, what was wanted was an experi- 
ment to decide between the hypothesis of direct 
action at a distance and of action by means of a 
medium. Clerk Maxwell believed that just as the 
same air that transmits sound is able by differences 
of pressure—z.e., by means of its energy per unit 
volume—to move bodies immersed in it, so the 
same ether that transmits light causes electrified 
bodies to move by means of its energy per unit 
volume. He believed this, but there was no ex- 
periment known then to decide between this 
hypothesis and that of the alternative view— 
direct action at a distance. A theorist may speak 
of propagation of actions in time without talking 
of a medium. This is all very well in mathematical 
formulz, but, as in the case of light, we must con- 
sider what becomes of it after it has left the sun 
and before it reaches the earth, so every hypo- 
thesis assuming action in time really postulates a 
medium, whether we talk about it or not. Hertz 
has observed the interference of electro-magnetic 
waves quite analogous to those of light; more- 
over, he has proved that electro-magnetic actions 
are propagated in air with the velocity of light. 
By a beautiful device Hertz has produced rapidly 
alternating currents of such frequency as to yield 
the requisite wave-lengths for his purpose. He 
produced such vibrations, pulsating more than a 
hundred million times a second. The pendulum 





of a clock ticking seconds would have to vibrate 
for four months before it would vibrate as often 
as one of Hertz’s vibrators vibrates in one second. 

And how did he detect the vibrations and their 
interference? He could not see them; they are 
much too slow for that; they should go about a 
million times as fast again to be visible. He 
could not hear them, they are much too quick for 
that. If they went a million times more slowly 
they would be well heard. He made use of the 
principle of resonance. It is well known how by 
a succession of well-timed small impulses a large 
vibration may be set up. Hertz constructed a 
circuit whose period of vibration for electric cur- 
rents was the same as that of his generating 
vibrator, and he was able to see sparks, due to the 
induced vibration, leaping across a small air-space 
in this resonant circuit. The well-timed electrical 
impulses broke down the air-resistance. By its 
means Hertz has been able to observe the inter- 
ference between waves incident on a wall and the 
reflected waves. It is exactly the same phenome- 
non as what are known as “ Lloyd’s bands” in 
optics, which are due to the interference between 
a direct and a reflected wave. It follows hence 
that, just as Young’s and Fresnell’s researches on 
the interference of light prove the undulatory 
theory of optics, so Hertz’s experiment proves the 
ethereal theory of electro-magnetism. It was a 
splendid result. Henceforth it is to be hoped no 
learner would fail to be impressed with the theory 
—hypothesis no longer—that electro-magnetic 
actions are due to a medium pervading all known 
space, and that it is the same medium as the one 
by which light is propagated. Itshould be added 
that Sir William Thomson considers Hertz’s dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic wave to be the 
great scientific event of the year. 


PBariceties. 


—o— 


Wrens’ Nests. 


When a boy, I repeatedly found, in the vicinity of a wren’s 
nest, another similarly dome-shaped edifice, which, however, 
was not so elegantly constructed as the first, nor so artfully con- 
cealed, while it had no lining of feathers or any other materials ; 
nor did I ever find in such a nest either eggs or young ones. An 
anonymous correspondent of ‘‘Loudon’s Magazine” (vol. 
il., p. 568) ascribes the existence of these structures to ‘‘an 
apparent desire,” on the part of the male wren, ‘‘to be 
doing something ” while his mate is incubating ; and in some 
parts of England they are called ‘‘ cock-nests,” being sup- 
posed to be the work of the male alone. Mr. Rennie, how- 
ever, “‘apprehends that they are nothing more than the un- 
finished structures of paired birds.” (‘* Architecture of Birds,” 
P- 311.) But how does it happen that the structures are in so 
many instances unfinished? Mr. Wood says, “ In all proba- 
bility, these nests are the work of young and inexperienced 
hest-builders, who begin to make their home, and, when they 
have proceeded with their work, find that the locality is un- 
suitable, and that they must find another spot.” (‘* Homes with- 
out Hands,” p. 335). Butit has been observed to be, during 
the period of incubation, that these nests are built ; and in 





one instance, at least, it appeared to me that the male wren 
was the sole architect. Mr. Mudie mentions that ‘‘ some 
suppose these clumsily-constructed nests to be intended for 
the accommodation of the brood after they disperse too 
widely to return to the nest in which they were hatched.” 
But is there any instance on record in which a young wren 
has been seen making use of such a nest for shelter or repose ? 
And, besides, is not the second nest always built quite near to 
the first? ‘It is reported,” says the Rev. John Campbell, 
in his ‘Second Journey to Latakoo,” in South Africa, 
‘* That in this part of the country, the male of certain birds 
alone builds the nest. When he has finished his work, it is 
examined by the female ; should it not please her, she tears 
it to pieces ; and her obedient mate builds her another.” I 
remember that, when I was a boy, I had the idea that the 
cock-nests might be accounted for by supposing the male to 
construct several houses, with the view of giving his mate 
achoice. It appears, however, as I have already said, to 
be after incubation has commenced that the little builder 
thus cheerily employs himself in fresh architectural operations. 
A friend suggested that the object may be to mislead juvenile 
depredators of the human race; and I find that Mr. 
Jesse (*‘ Gleanings,” 2nd series, p. 249), having mentioned 
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that he had “frequently seen a duplicate nest unoccupied 
near the one in which the whitethroat had deposited her eggs, 
and generally in a more exposed situation than the latter,” 
adds, **‘ For what reason the second nest is built, I cannot 
conjecture, except it were for the purpose of deception.” 

I remember that once, when getting some pieces of petrified 
moss from an almost inaccessible cliff in one of our woods, 
I found a wren’s nest which had partially undergone trans- 
mutation. I let it remain in the hope that the process 
might be completed, and with the intention of thus —s 
possession of it: but when, after some considerable time, 
returned to the place, I found that I had been anticipated, 
and, probably, the very remarkable curiosity had become 
the prize of some one else.—N.B.E. 


(A. Duncan. U. P. Manse, Midcalder.) 


The November Meteors. 


Since the year 1866, the fact that the earth passes through 
a stream of meteors about the middle of November has been 
familiar to all. In the *‘ Leisure Hour” for November, 
1884, p. 681, we gave a short sketch of the principal facts 
which have been established with regard to them. The 
mighty current is diffused along a vast elliptic ring, in which 
all the bodies and particles composing it revolve round the 
sun, passing when nearest to him very near the orbit of the 
earth, and when farthest from him very near that of Uranus. 
The whole period of revolution amounts to about thirty-three 
years and a quarter. Now, it would seem that the largest 
part of the meteors in this elongated stream are scattered 
thickly along a portion of the ellipse, covering about a tenth 
part of its whole length, and following in the wake of a 
small comet which revolves round the sun in the same time 
as the meteors. This comet was discovered by M. Tempel 
at Marseilles on the 19th of December, 1865, and was 
nearest the sun at that return on the 1oth of the following 
January—z.e., 1866. In the middle of November of the 
latter year the earth passed through the orbit of the comet 
and meteors, and a brilliant display of the latter was seen. 
It is now known that the Chinese records contain an account 
of the appearance of a comet five hundred years before, or in 
a year corresponding to A.D. 1366, which was in all proba- 
bility identical with Tempel’s of 1866; fourteen returns 
having taken place between these dates, at each of which the 
comet escaped observation. 

The earth passes through the orbit of the comet, and 
returns every year about the middle of November (now on 
the 14th of that month, but about two days later in each 
century, on account of a regular motion of the plane of this 
orbit). But as the meteors are only aggregated thickly 
together in the part of the ring which follows the comet, and 
are but sparsely scattered along the rest of it, a brilliant dis- 
play is seen for two, or sometimes three years in succession, 
and then but few appear until after the lapse of about thirty- 
three years, when we again pass through the thick part of 
the ring. It is not likely, therefore, that a shower compar- 
able to that of 1866 will be seen until November, 1899, 
which will probably be followed by another in 1900. 

Similar, though somewhat different, are the circumstances 
relating to the display of meteors occasionally seen on the 
27th of November, which appeared in such grand abundance 
on the evening of that day, three years ago (1885). The 
earth on that day passes through the orbit of a stream of 
meteors, which also revolve round the sun in an elliptic ring, 
but are dispersed along a smaller proportion of its whole 
length. Their period of revolution is much shorter than that 
of the other, amounting to only about six years anda half. If, 
therefore, we are passing through the thick part of the stream 
in any particular year, we shall not do so again six years 
afterwards, simply because this close aggregation will not 
arrive at the point of the orbit traversed by the earth until 
six months later than ourselves; nor seven years after the 
former appearance, because the thick part will have passed 
that point six months before the earth reaches it. But after 
two revolutions of the meteors, or thirteen years, the circum- 
stances will be similar. Thus displays were seen on the 27th 
of November, in 1872 and 1885, and probably anothér will 
occur in 1898. As in the case of the meteors of ther3th of 
November so in that of these, a small comet moves (or at 








any rate, did move) in the same orbit. Most persons are to 
some extent acquainted with the history of that comet. 
First discovered by Montaigne at Limoges, in 1772, it was 
re-discovered by an Austrian officer named Biela, in 1826; 
and as it was on the latter occasion that its orbit was deter- 
mined to be periodic and its future appearances were pre- 
dicted, it acquired the name of Biela’s comet. It was seen 
again,in 1832, but escaped observation (owing to its unfavour- 
able position) in 1839. Towards the end of 1845 it was re- 
discovered and observed during some months. But on the 
occasion of this return, a remarkable phenomenon was 
noticed; it was no longer one comet, but had separated into 
two of unequal brilliancy. An American astronomer after- 
wards succeeded in proving that the actual separation must 
have taken place about the end of the year 1844. But the 
pair jogged along pretty comfortably together for some years, 
for both reappeared in the autumn of 1852. Their mutual 
affection, however, does not seem to have been very great, as 
they were then more widely separated than in 1846. Since 1852 
neither comet has been seen at all. Their position was not 
favourable for observation in 1859, but it would have been 
so (had no other circumstances interfered) early in 1866. It 
was in that year (as we have mentioned) that the connection 
between Tempel’s comet and the meteors of the 13th of 
November was noticed ; and about the same time attention 
was called to the fact that meteors had frequently been seen 
when the earth was passing near the orbit of Biela’s comet. 
A grand display of such was seen on the 27th of November, 
1872; and though that was about three months after the 
comet itself should have been at the point in its orbit then 
crossed by the earth, it was impossible not to feel that there 
was some connection between it and the meteors which move 
along the same orbit. So impressed was a late German 
astronomer with this, that he telegraphed to the astronomer 
at Madras to look for a retreating comet in the opposite part 
of the heavens to that from which the meteors were seen to 
radiate in the northernehemisphere. And a comet was seen 
twice, though it.was difficult to reconcile its observed motion 
with that of Biela’s. Nevertheless it was evident that that 
comet must be connected with the swarm of meteors which 
followed in its wake along the same orbit; and if any doubt 
remained on the subject, it was removed in 1885, when another 
brilliant display of meteors was seen when the earth passed 
through the comet’s orbit on the 27th of November. Like 
the meteors of the 13th of November, and from a similar 
cause, there is a slow regular change in the time of the year 
at which we pass through the current. It is, however, in a 
reverse direction, and as time goes on they appear a little 
earlier instead of a little later; so that it is probable that in 
about three hundred years both displays will take place on 
the same day, which will be about the 20th of November. 


W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


Post Office Statistics. 


In the twelve months preceding March 31st, 1888, there 
were delivered in the United Kingdom 1,512,200,000 letters, 
188,800,000 post-cards, 389,500,000 book-packets and cir- 
culars, 152,300,000 newspapers, and 36,732,000 parcels. 
‘* Figures of this magnitude,” says the ‘‘ Times,” in com- 
menting on these numbers, ‘‘convey little definite idea to 
the mind ; so we may put the matter in another form by 
dividing those totals by the number of inhabitants. Every 
man, woman, and child in this country received during last 
year 41 letters, five post-cards, ten book-packets, four news: 
papers, and one parcel.” The increase over the preceding 
year was four or five per cent., except in the case ol 
newspapers, which increased only eight per cent., and parcels, 
which increased more than eleven per cent. Nearly eleven 
millions of registered letters were sent ; 396 new post-offices 
and 973 new letter-boxes have been opened ; the staff of 
permanent officers has been increased by 1,609. 

England and Wales retain their pre-eminence over the 
other parts of the kingdom in the average number of letters 
received. That average number per head is in England and 
Wales 46, in Scotland 33, and in Ireland 20. It is curious 
to notice that the increase has been steady and continuous 0 
each country; for ten years ago the numbers stood respec 
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tively at 36, 28, and 14, so that Ireland has gone faster in 
this respect than either of the other two divisions. 

As to the telegraphs, their work is increasing enormously, 
though they only just pay their working expenses, and do 
not return any dividend on the ten millions sterling which 
were paid by the country to the companies. In 1870 the 
grand total of messages sent in the United Kingdom was 
9,850,000 ; now it is 53,400,000. In two years it has in- 
creased by no less than 14,000,000; that is to say, the 
public has begun to accustom itself to the sixpenny tariff and 
to make free use of the wires. The annual deficit, including 
interest on the purchasing capital sunk, is still over 
£325,000. : . 

The number of accounts open in post-office savings’ banks 
in 1878 was 1,890,000, it is now 3,950,000. "The sum 
deposited at the former date was £30,000,000 ; it is now 
close upon £54,000,000. In other words, the number of 
depositors has doubled, and the sums deposited have almost 
doubled, in ten years. This is assuredly one of the most 
comforting facts that can be picked out of the mixed good 
and evil of contemporary history. As to the money orders 
and postal orders, the latter, as far as inland business is 
concerned, are gradually superseding the former. Money 
orders have decreased in ten years, in number from 17,000,000 
to 9,500,000, but in value only from £25,900,000 to 
422,800,000. Foreign and colonial money orders are in- 
creasing ; and the business in postal orders is assuming 
immense proportions. Five years ago the number issued 
was twelve millions; it is now thirty-six. The value was 
then five millions sterling ; it is now fourteen. 

Of correspondence and other official matter, unstamped, 
“fon Her Majesty’s service,” nearly 1,000 tons were car- 
ried, and the value of the work on this account is set down 
at £184,000. The Inland Revenue claims nearly a third of 
this free postage ; the War Office is next, for about a tenth ; 
the Board of Trade, and other departments following, down 
to the Bankruptcy Court, which has used the post for a 
solitary pound’s worth of parcels. 


Remurkable Swallows’ Nests.—Mr. Arthur Hill, of 
Reading, writes to the ‘‘ Times,” referring to an interesting 
account from a correspondent of a swallow’s nest built ina 
tree overhanging the water:—‘‘I give you our own 
singular experience of this year. Early in the summer a 
pair of swallows selected the top of the spiral spring coil of 
our back door bell on which to build. The bell is under a 
lean-to roof and is rang very many times daily, each ring 
causing the nest to dance up and down violently ; but the 
birds were quite indifferent to both the frequent sudden 
oscillations and to the noise of the rather loud bell beneath 
them. After the young birds were hatched an unusually 
violent attack one day on the bell handle by a telegraph boy 
threw the nest to the ground, killing one young bird in its 
fall ; but two my daughter rescued, and hung them up in a 
small basket near at hand, where the parents, after some 
hesitation, fed the little ones in their extemporised home and 
finally took them off in triumph. And, singularly enough, 
in spite of the previous mishap, the old birds have rebuilt 
their nest on the same bell, more securely this time, and 
safely reared a second family there.” 


Gordon Memorial at Aberdeen,—The Marquis of Huntly 
unveiled the statue of the late General Gordon, erected in 
Schoolhill, Aberdeen, immediately in front of Gordon’s 
College, and subscribed for by the members of the Gordon 
Clan, of which Lord Huntly is the chief. The statue is the 
work of the late Mr. Burnett Stuart, sculptor, Edinburgh. 
It was seen by the late Sir Henry Gordon, and by General 
Gordon’s sister, both of whom expressed much satisfaction 
with the likeness. The statue stands nine feet in height, the 
granite base on which it rests being also nine feet high. 
General Gordon is represented in a standing position, with 
uncovered head and in the undress uniform of a British 
officer. Among those present at the opening ceremony were 
Lord Provost Henderson, the Earl of Kintore, and the officers 
of the Brigade Depét and local Volunteers. Colonel Mann, 
who served with the deceased general in China and the 
Soudan, his breast covered with medals, was a conspicuous 
figure in the crowd of dignitaries and military officers. Lord 
Huntly, in unveiling the figure, spoke of the distinguishing 





characteristics which accounted for the influerice General 
Gordon exercised as largely accounted for by his devotion to 
duty, his determination to relieve the oppressed, and to secure 
the most humane solution of the questions he was asked to 
advise upon. Lord Huntly also referred to General Gordon’s 
keenly philanthropic spirit, as shown by his labours among 
the poor at Gravesend, and, in concluding, said what an 
opening his example set for those who would do good. Men 
might not raise themselves to his level, or achieve the success 
of his exceptional character and nature, but they might 
follow in his footsteps and recognise his standard. 


Washing Made Easy.—We have received numerous 
communications on this subject, some ftw speaking 
of failure, many testifying to the success of the experiments 
made. A lady writes from the Cape of Good Hope to say 
that she had been requested, by a number of other ladies, 
to express their ‘‘more than grateful thanks ” for the good 
news of how to lessen the toils of the laundry, by the use of 
kerosine, or paraffin. Many learnt it from a letter which 
appeared in ‘‘ The Leisure Hour” for June. One lady says, 
** We are no longer obliged to stint our weekly allowance of 
clean clothes !” a comment which ‘‘ points to the fact that, 
owing to the vast demand for labour at the diamond and 
gold-fields, people now have great difficulty in getting work 
done, especially washing—so that this means of simplifying 
the process of washing at home has been hailed as quite a 
deliverance.” 


Police Services.—Sir Charles Warren, in presenting to 
members of the force medals and certificates, some of them 
from the Royal Humane Society, called the attention of 
young constables to the importance of cultivating presence of 
mind and bodily and mental vigour and activity, in order 
that they might render prompt service in the saving of life. 
He did not think the public could be aware of the immense 
strain there was on a police officer in the execution of his 
duty. A constable had to be on the watch for hours, ever 
ready to do, though sometimes not having to do anything. 
This told very much on a man’s mind and body, and no 
police officer could carry out his duty properly unless he 
exercised temperance and kept his mind in such a condition 
of vigour as to enable him to do what was necessary at a 
moment's notice. They might be called at one moment 
to jump into the water, to go into a house on fire, or other 
dangerous place, to save life, to stop a runaway horse at the 
risk of their lives, or to save persons from the bites of mad 
dogs, and at the next to answer with courtesy the most 
frivolous questions which might be addressed to them, to take 
people over crossings, and to be ready to do great things 
or small. It was most gratifying to him to find how few 
complaints there were against the force. As a rule, what 
was wrong was brought at once to notice, while very often 
acts of gallantry passed into oblivion. 


Baronet and Publican.—The death is announced, at the 
age of fifty-one, of Sir John Swale, baronet, who had for 
several years been proprietor and landlord of the Royal Oak 
Hotel and restaurant, in the market-place of Knaresborough. 
The title passes to Mr. Benjamin Swale, aged seventy-two, 
uncle of the deceased, who has no male issue. The Swale 
baronetcy, of Swale Hall and South Stainley, was created 
in 1660. Sir Solomon Swale, the first baronet, then M.P. 
for Aldburgh, having received the honour for proposing the 


restoration of King Charles 11 in the House of Commons, 
May 17th, 1660, 


A Scotchman in New York.—The Rev. Dr. Walter Smith, 
one of the clergy of Edinburgh, visited the States this year, and 
wrote to the “Scotsman” letters recording his first impres- 
sions. At New York he found expenses great, both of legi- 
timate and unofficial kind. The London cabmen are men 
of honour compared with the Irish coachmen of New York. 
He says: “An ignorant stranger is apt to be considerably 
fleeced till he learns from the natives what he ought to pay. 
But, quite apart from such exactions, America is a dear place 
to live in. The dollar (4s. 2d.) is not worth much more 
than a shilling in the old country. Take it for all in all, you 
cannot buy more with it. I doubt, therefore, if the larger 
wage a man can earn here really puts him in a much better 
position than he had at home. There are more chances for 
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intelligent industry to rise in the world, especially for a 
handy man, who can turn his skill or his wits to account in a 
variety of ways so as to avail himself of the ‘tide which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ But food is quite as 
dear as in Britain; clothes a good deal more expensive ; 
house-rent in towns exorbitant ; and everything else propor- 
tionally high. One dare not take a cab in New York, fora 
shilling drive would cost a couple of dollars at the least. If 
there are two persons the fare is doubled, and if there is lug- 
gage, you may count on having about a pound to pay for 
what you could do in Edinburgh for 2s. 6¢. at most. Every 
one, therefore, in New York rides in the tramway cars or on 
the elevated railway, which last is very convenient, though it 
is anything but beautiful. It is much more pleasant than 
the ‘ Underground,’ with its choking, sulphurous smoke ; but 
it is a pity to see handsome streets deformed by rows of iron 
pillars, and a roof of wooden roadway overhead, with a train 
passing close to the drawing-room windows. Not that it 
keeps that level always ; for as you go out of town to the 
suburbs it rises to the height of five-storey houses, and it 
makes you almost giddy to look out of the windows, and see 
yourself rolling along on a slender thread of iron, 120 feet 
from the ground. I took that trip once, and I don’t intend 
to take it again.” 


Farming in Jersey.—The Agricultural Department has 
issued a report of the farming of Jersey, from which we 
gather interesting statistics in regard to the growth of early 
potatoes, which are largely cultivated in rivalry with the 
farmers of Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. Since 1868 the 
area in this crop has nearly trebled. In that year there 
were 2,300 acres, last year there were 6,333 acres, or about 
one-fifth the total area of the island, and more than half the 
whole area of land under cultivation, The cost of cultivating 
early potatoes is estimated at £47 10s. per acre, the average 
return is £72, profit £24 10s. per acre. The present profit 
is £11 10s. per acre more than that of the past nine years. 
The crop varies very much in yield, averaging ten and a half 
tons in 1886, and only eight and a quarter tons in 1887, 
and the last was by far the most profitable year of the two, 
the crop selling at a penny per pound instead of a halfpenny 
per pound as in 1886. 


Women as Poor-Law Guardians.— Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, C.B., an authority on matters of civil order and admin- 
istration, says: ‘‘ Few who know cannot but have perceived 
the injuries done by the wastefulness of ignorance and by the 
vulgar jobbery prevalent in the Local Boards—from erroneous 
principles of administrative organisation—to whom sanitary 
functions have been committed without protective instruc- 
tions or due securities for the protection of ratepayers. I 
am glad to observe the extent to which ladies are coming 
forward to serve as members of Local Boards of Guardians. 
I have a confident expectation that by them there will be a 
better appreciation of the economy of science, and a better 
position of well-qualified and responsible paid officers. I 
have heard local officers declare that, as a rule, the female 
members of the Board ‘see through humbugs better than 
men do,’” 


Copernicus, a Marvel of Faith and Patience.—Dr. Josiah 
Cooke, in his book entitled, ‘*The Credentials of Science the 
Warrant of Faith,” pays an eloquent tribute to the character 
of Copernicus, the real founder of modern astronomy. ‘* He 
did not at once enter the lists against the defenders of old 
dogmas because they were antiquated and seemed to him 
erroneous. Truth was sacred, but so was just authority, so 
was noble learning, so were old institutions. And truth could 
wait ; and truth did wait, fresh and unimpaired, long, long 
years. In those lonely lodgings at Allenstein, amidst the 
humblest pastoral and charitable duties, he questioned night 
after night that vision of his youth, multiplying observations 
and repeating calculations until the truth grew upon him 
with such conviction that he could no longer be silent ; and 
then he declared it, in spite of interest, in spite of opposition, 
in spite of contumely, in spite of persecution. In the long 
record of illustrious men who have devoted their lives to the 
advancement of knowledge for truth’s sake alone, I know of 
no incident more impressive, more truly sublime, than that 
which is narrated of the death of Copernicus. The forty years 
of patient labour in confirmation of the early vision had 








passed. The book had been written, and under great oppo- 
sition had been printed at Nuremburg. The last revisions 
had been made, but the author, worn out at seventy years 
with labour and anxiety, lay dying without any token of the 
travail of his soul. Indeed, reports have come that bigot 
has succeeded in stopping the publication for which his life 
has been spent, and all hope has fled, when at the last 
moment a special messenger arrives, and me in the hands 
of Copernicus the long-expected volume, fresh from the press. 
The dying man is just able to return a sign of recognition 
and whisper the final prayer, ‘ Nunc dimittis servum tuum, 
Domine, secundum verbum tuum in pace.’ ” 


Symmetrical Puzzles. 


The first solutions to our last were received from John T. 
Medhurst, City of London College, and Walter Jenks, Clap- 


ham. Key To Puzz_e No. IV. 


Our next Puzzle*contains a passage from Scott. 


Puzz_e No. V. 
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Astronomical Almanack for Wobember. 


@ rises 7.23 A.M. 

Orion S. 1.40 A.M. 

25 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
[Full ) 3.16 p.m. 

) greatest dstnce. from & 

Aries S. 10.0 P.M. 

Daybreak 5.29 A.M. 

Twilight ends 6.2 P.M. 

43 rises 7.35 A.M. 

Pisces S. 9.0 P.M. 

26 SuN. AFTER TRINITY 

D 3 Quarter 5.21 P.M. 

Cetus S. 10.0 P.M. 

Venus sets 6.5 P.M. 

Clock after @ 11m. 18s. 

@ sets 3.53 P.M. 


@ rises 6.56 a.m. 16 

Cygnus S. 5.47 P.M. 17 

Venus sets 5.40 P.M. 

23 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
(New ) 0.2 a.m. 

Mars sets 7.26 P.M. 

Clock after .; 16m. 13s. 

& sets 4.20 P.M. 

rises 7.9 A.M. 

Prince of Wales born 1841 

) x Quarter 4.16 P.M. 

24 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

Half-Quarter Day 

Pegasus S. 7.26 P.M. 

Saturn rises 10.26 P.M. 

G sets 4.8 v.m. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 


For Infants “ie and Invalids 


The thousands of applications for MELLIN’S FOOD SILVER 
BROOCHES, given gratuitously, make it, for the time being, 
impossible to further advertise the same, as the Manufacturers are 
unable to supply them. So soon as all orders on hand, amounting 
to many thousands, have been executed. the friends of Mellin’s 
Food will be informed of the circumstance, and further issues will 
be made. 


Prospectus, Pamphlet, and Sample Post Free on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 
G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


NESTLE’S [USE emscr or near. 
munn F OOD 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment 
and growth of the human frame. 

Nestlé’s Food being partly composed of milk is complete and 

entire in itself, and requires simply the addition of water to 

make it instantly ready for use. It is not merely an auxiliary, 

like other Infants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in 

preparing for use. 

Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the nearest 
equivalent to MOTHER’s MILK. 

Pamphlet, with medical testimonials, sent post free on application to 

H. NESTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 

















CAUTION.—TO AVOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine un- 


S I NG E R’S less the Company’s Trade Name 
+}- “SINGER” is printed upon the 
arm. TS KE 
PRICE THE SINGER 
FROM MANUFACTURING CO., 
39, FOSTER LANE, 


LONDON, E.C., 
4 S and 443 Branches 
7 throughout Great 


Britain and 
10 % Discount for Cash. Ireland. 


ON 9 f PER 
HIRE WEEK. 
With the Option of Purchase. 
NEW EDITIONS OF “THe PERFECTION of Dress Fasrics,” 


9 SAYS THE COURT JOURNAL. 
HESBA STRETTON’S BOOKS. 
The books are reset, and many of them illustrated throughout DRESS FABRICS 
with entirely new engravings by Edward Whymper. The 
following are now ready, others to follow :— 
Fern’s Hollow. 2s. cloth. 
The Children of Cloverley. 2s. cloth. 
Little Meg’s Children. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Cassy. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Michal Lorio’s Cross. 6d. cloth boards. 
Sam Franklin’s Savings Bank. 6d. cloth boards. 
A Night and a Day. 9d. cloth boards. 
AThorny Path. Illustrated. 2s. cloth boards. 
. T Mark: 
A Miserable Christmas and a Happy New Year. eden 


Illustrated, gd. cloth boards. * 
The Worth of a Baby. Illustrated. 6d. cloth boards. ordre 


Left Alone, Illustrated. 6d. cloth boards. To be obtained trom leading Drapers. 
To Face End of Matter. 























NEW TOYS F CHRISTMA 


By Her Majesty's 3% me oyal Letters Patent. 


Es. PRT EPS 
HINDE’S S b | | | N () TOY S SURPRISING 
POPULAR NOVELTIES 
HINDE'S = = “ate tae 


New Patent: : = Residence, known as 
: a ‘DIMPLE VILLA.’ 


* Imitation Red Brick and 
A beautiful Stone Facings, Bay Win- 
DOLL’S HOUSE : — - dows, green Venetian 
or : eon &c. , A practical 
: : ouse to put furniture in. 
One Shillin g: i. Can 43 taken to pieces 
Quite a - and packed flat fortransit or 
storage and can be rebuilt in 
Wonderful Toy a few seconds. This Toy is 
\ . sureto bea favourite withall 
for little girls and all old friends 
the Money. “a of “DOLLIE DAISIE 
( DIMPLE.” 

A real Doll’s House with It is quite a large Doll’s 
rooms, Frontage 1 foot House, and takes the place 
4 inches. The Drawing of a Doll’s House usually 
Room is 8 inches wide by costingten times the money. 
10 inches long and very _ es Kaew OOF Price, complete, One 

lofty, 11 inches high. This Picture is drawn from the Dolls House itself. Shilling only. 


DRLALALBALP BBL LLL GCL LGC LLL 
HINDE’S Original Patent. An Entirely NEW EDITION of the ORIGINAL TOY, greatly 
improved—more attractive than ever. 


MISS DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE 


DRESSED IN HER BEST WALKING COSTUME, 
With her Travelling Trunk full of Fine Clothes—pretty Calico Frocks, and Hats, the latest fashions 
to suit all occasions and all seasons. Petticoats, Bodices, Tippets, Skirts, Aprons, Corsets, and a great 
variety of Under-clothing, all to take on and off, and many other pretty things only 
to be found in a properly appointed Dolly’s outfit. Together with a little Book all 
_ shout Miss Dollie Dimple’s Birthday and early History. 


Upwards of FIFTY Articles in Ready- 
made Travelling Trank, complete, 


ONE SHILLING. 


4a. Extra for Packing and Carriage. 


—~ 


A Sample of many Thousands of Unsolicited 
Testimonials. 


: “THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN will thank Messrs. 
one Hinde to send her One Dozen ‘Dollie Dimple.’ Lady 
Ay Aberdeen thinks the Little Doll charming, and the only 
respect in which she should suggest an alteration is that the 
Doll’s face should be that of a child.” 
This Picture is drawn from the Di oll Trunk and some of the contents. 


RARARAAARAAAARARRARARRARRRRRRRARR ARR 
COMPANION TOY TO “ DOLLIE DAISTE DIMPLE.” QUITE NEW THIS SEASON. 


A SAILOR BOY DOLL! 


Romping, Rollicking Roderick,—with his Sea Chest, Sin. by 3in., 
Containing 3 Suits of Clothes, 5 Hats, all to take on and off. A SLOOP, “ THE aig sg ” Sin. long, with sails, rudder, 
crew, cargo, small boat, oars, &c., and a well-written booklet, called He would be a Satlor, by Mrs. Hayes, of the Glasgow Herald. 
The whole Toy, sage, fe upwards of SIXTY ARTICLES, the Like of which has never before been seen for ONE SHILLING. 


4d. extra for packing and carriage. 


The three Toys, One Shilling each, may be had of all important Toy Houses in the World. Our fi iends in Indi: . and the Colonies will find their local 


dealers well supplied. To those desirous we will supply direct, as follows :--The G IRL DOLL, Is., and 4d. extra packing and postage; The BOY DOLI, 

Is., and 4d. extra packing and postage : The DOLL’'S HOUSE, con gate, Is., and 4d. extra pac king and Po stage. When two toys are sent to same address 
the packing charge is 6d. on the two. When three toys are sent to same address the packing charges are 8d. on the three. Toany address in United Kingdom 
or Continent. Cash by Postal Note preferred. Applicants should write very distin ctly their Postal ‘Addres ss. Last year several hundred Toys were 


returned by the Post Office ‘‘ address not known.” 


HINDE’S London Sample Room, 1a, City Road, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


MONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED IF ANY DISSATISFACTION. 
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THE + RELIGIOUS + TRACT + SOCIETY'S 
BOOKS ror. PRESENTATION, 








= 
BLEssinG THE Boats. Reduve djrom 


DRAWER WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

y RIcHARD Lovett, M.A., author of ‘‘ Norwegian Piciures,” 
Brace from Holland,” etc. With a Map and one hundred 
and thirty-four Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs. 


+ of of of “+ ad + of of of of of 4 Imperial 16mo. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

This Illustrated ‘List. gives particulars of a ‘lapwe number of the Society’s New and Recent Books for seasonable 
Presentation. The Society also issues many other publications at all prices and for all readers. Book-buyers are requested 
t© write for the GENERAL CATALOGUE, which may be had gratis from the CHIEF OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, or f from either of the Depots as below. 


— 














Londen : 65, St. Paul's Churchyard (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool : 18, Slater Street. Manchester: 100. Corporation Street. Brighton: 31, Western Road. 














THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 



























































TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS. 


ALKS IN PALESTINE. 


The letterpress by H. A. HARPER, author of ‘‘ Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy 
Land,” etc. Illustrated by twenty-four Photogravures from Photographs taken by C. V. SHADBOLT, Esq. 
Royal 4to. 25s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

N.B.—Of this book there is also an édition de luxe, imited to 100 copies. The plates are on India 
paper, the letterpress on hand-made paper, and the volume is handsomely bound in classic vellum, with gilt top 
and uncut edges. Price 455. 

This volume forms a superb gift-book and souvenir of the mely Land. Mr. Shadbolt’s photographs are of the highest merit, and 
they have been most beautifully reproduced by Messrs. Annan and Swan. The letterpress is from the pen of Mr. Harper, who has 
lived for years in Palestine, and is familiar with every spot shown in the illustrations. As a presentation volume this will hold its own 
against any of the same class that has been issued from the press. 


ONE GUINEA. SIXTEEN SHILLINGS. 


The Lands of Scripture. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. | Pioneering in New Guinea. By James CHALMers, of 












Containing ‘‘ Those Holy Fields” and ‘‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,” by New Guinea. With a Map, two Portraits, and Illustrations, by 
the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. ; and “ Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the permission, from Photographs by Lindt, of Melbourne ; engraved by 
Rev. S.G. GREEN, D.D. Imperial 8vo. 21s. handsomely bound incloth gilt. E. WuymPer. 8vo. 16s. at boards, 











This elegantly bound and profusely illustrated volume forms avery suitable ** A very instructive volume. Mr. Chalmers has been at work for many 
Presentation Book for a Minister, Sunday-school Superintendent, or Teacher. years in New Guinea as a missionary, and probably no white man is better 
It gives, in a concise and interesting form, a large amount of information nown there. . . . The book is one that should interest both the student 
about the places mentioned in Scripture, such as would prove of great service and the ordinary reader. Mr. Whymper’s numerous engravings add greatly 
to every Bible Student. to its heauty and value.” — 7imes. 

PRICE -A-G 
CE HALF-A-GUINEA. 
A Handsome Gift Book for j 


Christmas, Birthdays, Weddings, i. HER LIFE 
= 


Partings, etc., or for a School 


ween. AND REIGN. 


_ws 


e 
By Dr. MACAULAY, author of “‘ Sea Pictures,” ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes,” ‘‘Gordon Anecdotes,” etc. With Five Portraits of the Queen, 
and Sixty Engravings by Eobwarp WuyMPER and others. Small 4to, ros. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

“The author's endeavour has been to recall those 
qualities in the personal character of the Queen ar ' 
the incidents in her life which have most endeared her 
to her people.” —///ustrated London News. 

“*There is much more of the ‘ life’ than of the ‘ reign,’ 
the author having devoted most of his attention to the 
Queen in her domestic relations.”—N.3. Daily Mail. 

‘Dr. Macaulay, with his practised pen, tells the story 
well, with just as much reference to history as the circum- 
stances require. "— Spectator. 

‘ A very acceptable gift-book.”—Stam/ord Mercury. 

“It is a beautifully printed and very prettily illustra ated 
volume, and isadmirable into intoneand feeling.” —A theneum. 


“| ll TEN SHILLINGS. 


Historic Landmarks in the Christian 
Centuries. By Ricuarp Heatu. With Eighty- 
four Illustrations. Quarto. ros. handsome cloth gilt. 


enannn: : 


“¢ alc ulated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, 
and to impress its most important events strongly on the 
memory.” —Standard. 

“‘Will prove a most acceptable gift-book.”—Western 
Morning News. 


EIGHT SHILLINGS EACIL 


“The History of the Jews, from the War 
with Rome to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. C. 
Apams, M.A., Vicar of Old Shoreham, author of 
“Wy kehamica,’ "etc. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

** Asa compilation it reflects great credit on the industry 
and the judgment of the author, and it eught to be found 
in every good library as a most convenient and useful 
reference book on the subject.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


* John Wyeliffe and his English Pre- 
cursors. By Professor LecHLer, v.p. Trans 
lated from the German by Peter LoriMeER, D.D. 
New Edition, very c arefully revised by S. G. GREEN, 
D.D. Portrait and illustrations. 8s. cloth boards. 


William Tyndale. A Biography. A con- 
tribution to the History of the English Bible. By the 
Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. With Illustrations. New 
Edition, carefully revised. 8vo. 8s. cloth boards. 





DR. STOUGHTON’S REFORMATION BOOKS. 

The Spanish Reformers, their Memories 
and Dwelling Places. By Dr. Sroucuron. Finely 
Illustrated. 8s. handsome cloth gilt. 

Footprints of Italian Reformers. by 
Dr. SrouGHTON. Finely Illustrated. 8s. handsome 
cloth gilt. 

Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Dr. 
SrouGuTon. Finely Illustrated. 8s. handsome 

THE THRONE AT WINDSOR. vom “ Victoria X./.” 108. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


























London: 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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PRESENTATION. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S BUONS FOR 


a = = 


7 | THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES OF 


| ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 


Imperial Svo (size of page, 11 by 7 ins.), beautifully Illustrated, and printed on superior paper, 8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 25s. each in morocce, elegant. 
, (See also *‘ Irish Pictures” on front page of this list.) 
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il. THE NEEDLES. From “ English Pictures.” 8s. 
story " : 
rcum- English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEI 
MANNING, LL.p., and S. G. GREEN, p.p. With Coloured Frontispiece and | 
urY. numerous Wood Engravings. 8s. handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco. 
trated ‘ Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of reading of | 
Pum. ie m; and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a ‘crib bed, | 
c abined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the will of fancy, 
through suany glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy moo orlands. Times. | 
“ Itis illustrated by a large number of the very best wood engravings." —Art Journal. | 
tian Pictures from Holland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
ighty- RicHARD Lovett, M.A., author of “‘ Norwegian Pictures,” etc. With 132 
h gilt. Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 25s. in moroecd. 
story, ** A charming book, prettily illustrated, and prettily written. Saturday Review. 
on the “* A handsome book for the drawing-room table, and a volume of charming reading 
for an hour of leisure.” —/reeman. 
estern ‘ The artist has succeeded in portray ing all the more interesting phases of Dutch 
life and scenery with fidelity and spirit.”—AMorning Post. 
ec H - +4 DD . Vow . . 7) 
Australian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
[. Howarv W ILLOUGHBY, of the Melbourne Argus. With a large Map a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By Ricwarp Lovert, M.A. 

, and Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, engraved by E. With a Map and 122 Illustrations, engraved by E. Wuymper, R. 
War Wuymper and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges ; TAYLOR, and others. ‘Qui urto. 8s. handsome cloth boards, gilt edges ; 
H.C. 25s. morocco, elegant. 25s. morocco. 
hor of Seottish Pictures. By Dr. S. G. GREEN, author of “A map and an index complete one of the most charming books on Nor- 
loth. “German Pictures,” ‘‘ French Pictures,” etc. _Profusely Illustrated way that has appeared for a long time.”—Academy. 

— by Percevat SKELTON, M aren, Boor, Waveeun, and other **Those Holy Fields.”’ Palestine Illustrated by Pen and 

sand ‘ pees artists. a. ap egy mam cloth ; or “hk St fomeeG ‘ Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.p. With numerous 

use n excellent book for the drawing-room table St. James's Gazette. Engravings. 8s, handsome cloth, gilt ; 25s. morocco. 7 
Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the ** Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting 

Pre- Marouts or Lorne. With numerous fine Engravings by E. Wuymrer, style, and his facts help us to understand Judea and its cities more com- 

Trans- from Sketches by the Marquis oF Lorne, SYDNEY HALL, and others, pletely than any amount of mere declamation.”— Daily News. 

, D.D. forming a handsome volume for the drawing-room table. 8s. extra cloth Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and 

;REEN, ne boards, gilt ; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegz rary : ns Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. Green, p.p. The Engravings by 

rds. Se Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.’ - Saturday Review. Epwarp Wuymper and others. 8s. cloth, gilt ; 25s. morocco. 

__con- . Pictures. By =. pe AC -_ LAY, Seer ej Bad hoo soma The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai Illus- 
by the _ , etc. Containing t sd oy? octry, : he Sez — Fa ad —e trated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
~~ am, te Sea in History, Aye aad arvest of the Sea. 6s. in handsome With numerous fine Engravings. 8s. cloth, gilt ; 25s. in merocco. 

irds. Ol >; or2 255. in maroc e u 

Mr. Ruskin says :—‘ This benutifal book is by far the best I have ever Italian Pictures. ™ Drawn with P = and | encil. By SAMUEI 

= seen on the subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me. MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Revised, with additions by S. G. 
OKS. , GREEN, v.D. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt ; or oss. 

F Ameriean Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By in mosenee, clement. 

ries : wt a “a a ites > se strate 8 . 
— apn EL rye ge egal New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 8s. Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with 

in handsome cloth, gilt ; 25s. morocco. . an ts Pen and Pencil. By Samuet G. GREEN, p.p. With fine Engravings. 
: Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the | 8s. handsome cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. _ 

By Rev. Witt1aM Urwick, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engrav- | “We recommend it as a capital and cheap present.”—Art Journal. 

Ss! e | ing » 2 . aa ste ° oc . 
udsom ings. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt ; 25s. morocco. = : French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
~D Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL | __ Rev. Samvet Green, v.v. 8s. cloth, gilt ; 25s. morocco. 

y Dr. MANNING, LL.p. With numerous Illustrations. 8s. handsome cloth, | ~ “Gives a graphic notion of the general aspect of France and its inhabi 

ndsome gilt ; 25s. morocco. } tants.” —Standard. 



























B-‘rhto2: 31, Western Road. Liverpool; 18, Slater Street. Manchester; 100, Corporation Street. 3 
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EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. 


Edited by CHARLES PETERS. Profusely Illustrated. 4to. 8s. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

This book contains a careful selection of the best articles that have appeared in 
the ‘‘Girt's Own Paver ” on subjects necessary and interesting to girls. Each 
subject is treated by a skilled and competent writer. The book deals com- 
prehensively with all the important indoor occupations and amusements to which 
girls of all ages can devote their time, such as :—Plain Sewing, Crewel Work, 
Knitting, Fancy Darning, Crochet, Music, Singing, Painting, Elocution, Health, 
Recreation, Physical Education, Etiquette, Cookery, Literature, Letter Writing. 
Hew to Improve one’s Education, Remunerative Work, Girls’ Allowances. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Every boy and young man should have the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Annual” 
for 1888—the Tenth Volume of the ** Boy’s Own Paper” -—contain- 
ing 848 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on 
Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season: 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad; Amusements fer 
Summer and Winter; and Instructive Papers, written so as to be 
read by boys and youths. With many Coloured and Woo 
Engravings. Price 8s. handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. gilt edges ; 12s. 6d. 
half morocco. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


No Young Lady’s Library should be without the ‘‘ Girl’s Own 
Annual” for 1888—the Ninth Volume of the *‘ Girls Own Paper” 

containing 848 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories 
by popular writers; Music by eminent composers; Practical Papers 
for young Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known prac- 
titioner ; Needlework, plain and fancy ; Helpful Papers for Christian 
Girls; Papers on Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, etc., etc. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 8s. in 
handsome cloth; 9s. 6d¢. with gilt 
edges ; 12s. 6d. half morocco. 


THE 
HANDY 
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i; NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Rev. J 
Woop, author of * Homes 
without Hands,’ 
Engravings 
Small gto. 8s. cloth boards, 


By the 


With 224 
gilt edges. 


make a 


Reduced from “ The Girl's Own Indoor Book.” 


Reduced from “ Indoor Games and Recreations.” 


| 
| INDOOR GAMES & RECREATIONS, | 


A Popular Encyclopeedia for Boys. 


Lieut.-Colonel CUTHELL, Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


No. VIII. 
Rev. A. N 
etc., etc. 


Engravings. 


A splendid gift-book for boys, especially at this season. 
composing it- have all appeared at various times in the ‘ 
Paver,” and they are issued in this permanent form in deference to 


manifold requests. It,is believed that no volume of the kind ever issued | 


Edited by G. A. 





8s. 


Including chapters by J. N. MASKELYN 
MALAN, M.A., C. STANSFELD-HIckKs, Es« 
HUTCHISON. With ma 


4to. 8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The artic 


Boy's Own Bookshelf, 


sov’s Own 





E, 


I» 
ny 
les 


has equalled this in the variety and standing of the different authors, 
the character of the illustrations, the general get-up of the book, and its 


low price 


SEVEN SHILLINGS EACH. 





G. 


etc., etc 


“A delightful book, and vill 
very handsome and 
enviable hig h-class prize or } re- 
sent.”— School Bcard Chronicle, 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1888. 


*- Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.” 

THE VOLUME FOR 1898 of this Family Journal of 
Instruction and R« creation contains 860 pages o: interest- 
mg reading, with numerous Illustrations ty eminent 
Artists. It forms a handsome gift book, containing, among 
other interesting papers and stories, GREAT GRAND- 
MAMMA SEVERN, 7 Leslie Keith —_TEE QUEEN'S 
HOMES: Osborne, Balmoral, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Frogmore, Kensington, etc. By C. E. Pascoe.— 
PRINCESS SARAH. By J. S. Winter.—VOICES FROM 
THE HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. By I. F. Mayo.—THE 
STORY OF THE ENGLISH SHIRES. By Canon Creigh- 
ton.—NORWAY FROM THE SEA. By Harry Jones, M.A. 
—MY BEST SHIPMATE: A Sea Officer's Reminiscence 
Ry G. Cupples. And a host of other Shorter Sketches aad 
P +pers, with a profusion of Illustrations. 75. cloth ; &s. 6d. 
extra cloth, gilt ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 

- PP ww 


THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1888. 
The Illustrated Family Magazine for 
Sabbath Reading. 

THE VOLUME FOR 1888 forms a very suitable Book 
for Presentation It contains 828 pages, with a great 
variety of Intcresting and Instructive Sabbath oe | 
for every Member of the Family. Itis x meapney Ilustratec 
by Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 7s. cloth bds. ; 
&s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 6¢. half-bound in calf 
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~ than ‘The Harvest of 
Quiet Eye.’ ”"—Mr. Kush 
to Wordsworth on 
Standard. 
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student's bookshelf.”- 


Random Truths in 
Common Things. 


Occasional Papers from 
my Study Chair. By 
the Rev. J. R. VERNON, 
M.A., author of ‘“‘ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
Illustrations. 7s. cloth 
gilt. 
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London: 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 


and 164, Piccadilly. 
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The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
With numerous Engravings. New Edition. 6s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges. 
‘* ] never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously pleasant 
in text and illustration.” —A/r. A uskin. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A companion volume 


to “‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 6s. cloth gilt. 


The Crown of Flowers. Poems and Pictures from ‘‘ The 


Girl's Own Paper.” Handsomely bound, 6s. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An elegant book, 
for Seasonable Presentation. Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of 
Wood Engraving. By Epwarp WuryMrer. 4to. 6s. cloth boards, gilt. 


Storyland. A Book for Children. By SypNey Grey. 
With Thirty-two Coloured Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 4to. 6s. 
handsomely bound in coleured paper boards. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. 
By James CuHatmers, of Port Moresby, and W. Wvatr Grit, B.a. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


In Southern India. By Mrs. Murray MiTcHett, author 
of “In India, a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South 
Bengal,” etc. Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran White, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of Genera and 
Species of the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 


The Honey Bee; its Nature, Homes, and Products. By 


Reduced from “‘ Two Enthusiasts.” 55. W. H. Harris, B.A., B.sc. With Eighty-two Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 


(es > Chrysostom: His Life and Times. By Rev. R. 
FIVE-SHILLING STORY BOOKS. ee BusH, M.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth. ’ - 
Ernest Hepburn: or, Revenge and Forgiveness. A Story | Edersheim’s The Temple in the Time of Christ. 
for Boys. By H. C. Apams, M.a., Vicar of Old Shoreham, author of 5s. cloth gilt. 
** Schoolboy Honour,” ‘‘ Tales of Charlton School,” etc. Illustrated by Edersheim’s Jewish Life in the Time of Christ 


E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. ~ 
5s. cloth gilt. 


In eet Net STs uh eaten y | BVORFSARY, Life tm China son, Scenes along, River an 
E. Wuymeer. Crown 8ve. 5s. cloth boards. ' AL, me Empire. By Epwin Josnua Dukes. With 
. - . 


The Chateau de Louard; or, The Friends and Foes of | Gospel Ethnology. By S. R. Parrison, F.G.s., author of 















Isaac Homel. A Story of France at the period of the Revocation ef the “ + ot nadine lS a . 
Edict of Nantes. By H. C. Coare. Illustrated by E. Wuvmren. rr. Religious Topography of England,” etc. With Illustrations. 
rown 8vo. 5s. cloth. P. - 
a ast and Present in the East. By the Rev. Harry 
Count Renneberg’s Treason. A Tale of the Siege of Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. With Engravings. 
Steenwick. By Harriet E. Burcu. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 5s. cloth gilt. 


The Fifth Form at St. Dominie’s. A Schoolboy Story. | Glimpses of Maori Land. By A. R. Burier. Illustrated. 
By Tacsot Barnes Reep, author of “‘ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
atch,” etc. Illustrated. ss. cloth. Jottings from the Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wyar1 
Young Sir Richard. By H. Freperick CHARLES, author Git, B.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


of “The Doctor's Experiment,” ‘“‘ Under Fire,” etc. Illustrations by % ’ e oh 
E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. Hanna’s Our Lord’s Life on Earth. 5s. cloth. 
Untrue to his Trust. A Story of Life and Adventure in | The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour, for Young 
Charles the Second’s Time. By Henry Jonnson. Illustrated. 53s. People. By Mrs. S. Watson. With Engravings. Crown 8v«. ss. 
cloth, gilt edges. cloth. 
The Doctor’s Experiment. A Story for Boys. By the 


author of “‘ Under Fire.” With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, 





ilt edges. 
The Captain’s Story of Life in Jamaica, With Illus- 


trations by Joun GitBeERT. Imperial 16mo. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
The Old Manuscript; or, Anaise Robineau’s History. A 


Tale of the Huguenots in La Vendée. By BLancue M. MocGripnce. 
With Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


Cobwebs and Cables. By Hespa Srrerron. 5s. cloth gilt. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. Illus- 
trated. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


A Yacht Voyage Round England. Profusely Illustrated. 
5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Golden Grasshopper ; a Tale founded on events in the 
days of Sir Thomas Gresham. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages and Discoveries. With 
Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
BY E. EVERETT GREEN. 
Two Enthusiasts. [Illustrated by Epwarp Wuhymperr. 


| Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 
| 
| 
! 





Joint Guardians Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
boards. 

Barbara’s Brothers. _ Illustrated by R. and E. TAyYLor. 

| Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

| The Head of the House. With Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 
5s. cloth. 

| Lenore Annandale’s Story. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. cloth boards. 

The Mistress of Lydgate Priory; or, The Story of a 


Long Life. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. Reduced from “ Ernest Hepburn.” 

















Brighton: 31, Western Road. Liverpool: 18, Slater Street. Manchester: 100, Corporation Street. 5 
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“ All for Number One.” 3. 6d. 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


The Golden Diary of Heart Converse with 
Jesus in the Book of Psalms. Arranged for every Sunday 
in the Year. By Dr. EpersHeim. 4s. cloth, gilt. 

Tulsipur Fair. Glimpses of Missionary Life in India. 
For Young People. By the Rev. B. H. BADLEY, M.a. Numerous 
Engravings. 45. cloth gilt. ; : 

Chapters on Every-day Things; or, Histories 
and Marvels in Common Life. Illustrated. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Shadows. By Mrs. O. F. Watton, author of 
“* Christie's Old Organ,” etc. 4s. cloth gilt. f 

The Children of India. Written for the Children 
of England by one of their Friends. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Under Fire; being the Story of a Boy’s Battles against 
Himself and other Enemies. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Tales of Three Centuries. By Madame Guizo1 


DE Witt. 4s. cloth gilt. 
COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
My Coloured Picture Story Book. With Twenty- 


four full-coloured page Pictures and Forty Vignettes. Com- 
prising :—Our Pretty Village—Little Antoine and the Bear 
Rosa, the Little Cousin from India—The Blackbird’s Nest. 
Quarto. 4s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, full gilt. 


Bible Stories and Pictures. With Twenty-four 
Coloured page Pictures and Forty Vignettes. With simple 
letterpress in large type. 4s. handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 

Little Dot and Her Friends. With Twenty-four 


Coloured Pictures and Forty Vignettes. 4s. cloth boards, gilt. 


The Toy Book of Birds and Beasts. With Twenty- 
four Coloured Pictures from Drawings by Harrison WEIR. 
Quarto. 4s. handsome cloth gilt. 

The Little Learner's Toy Book. Comprising The 
Little Learner's A B C Picture Book—The Little Learner's First 
Lessons in Reading—The Little Learner's Bible Pictures—The 
Little Learner’s Home Pictures. Quarto. 4s. handsomely bound, 
gilt edges. a4 

The Town and Country Toy Book. Comprising 
A Visit to the Tower—The Seaside Holiday—Mother’s Right 
Hand—Charlie’s Summer in the Country. 4s. in handsome 
boards, with Medallion on side, gilt. 

My New Toy.Book, with Twenty-four large Coloured 


Pictures. 4s. handsomely bound. 





THREE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


The Happiest Half-Hour ; or, Sunday Talks with Children. 
By Freperick LANGsBRIDGE, M.A. With many Illustrations. Small 
quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A series of bright, lively talks, each closing with an original poem by this 
popular story and verse writer. It is intended for the children’s half 
hour on Sunday afternoon. It is profusely illustrated. 


Through Fire and Through Water. A Story of Adven- 
ture and Peril. By T. S. MiLiinGcTon, author of ‘“* A Great Mistake,” 
“Straight to the Mark,” etc. No. VI. Boy's Own Bookshelf. \\lus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bevelled boards. 

All for Number One; or, Charlie Russell’s Ups and Downs. 
A Story for Boys and Girls. By Henry Jounson, author of “ True to 
his Vow,” etc. Illustrated by E. Wuymper. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. 
Baines REEr. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Drake and the Dons; or, Stirring Tales of Armada Times. 
Edited and arranged by RicHarpD Lovett, M.a., author of “* Norwegian 
Pictures,” etc. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Harold, tne Boy Earl. A Story of Old England. By 
J. F. Hopcerrs, author of ‘‘Edric the Norseman,” “ Kormak the 
Viking,” etc. Boy's Own Bookshelf. No. V11. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. cloth boards. 

Mrs. Morse’s Girls. A Story of American Sunday School 
Life. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Heroines of Haarlem. Adapted from the French of 
Madame de Witt. By Harriette E. Burcu, author of “Count 
Renneberg’s Treason,” ‘The Patriot Prince,” etc. With many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Grace Trevelyan ; or, Led into Light. By Mrs. Coore, 
author of “The Sure Harvest,” “‘ The First Gift,” etc. Illustrated by 
E. WuymPer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Joyee Graham’s History; or, Overcoming Evil with 


Good. By N. A. GowrinG. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A Great Mistake. A Tale of Adventure. By T. S. MiL- 
LINGTON, author Jf ‘Straight to the Mark,” etc. With many IIlus- 
trations. Small quarto. Boy's Own Beekshelf/. Vol. 4. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Esther. By Rosa Novcnetre Carey. Imperial 16mo. 
Girl's Own Bookshelf. Vol. 8. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

His Masters. A Story of School Life Forty Years Ago. By 
Ss. S. PuGH, author of ** Max Victor,” “‘ My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

A Child Without a Name. By Evetyn Everett Green, 
author of “Lenore Annandale’s Story,” etc. [Illustrated by C. 
Wuymrer. Imperial 16mo. 33. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


By TALBOT 





Seven Years for Rachel. By Ar... BEALE, author of 
“* The Fisher Village,” ‘‘ Queen o’ the May,” etc. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 

Ursula’s Beginnings. By Howe BENNING, author of 
** Quiet Corners,” etc. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Miss Nettie’s Girls. By Constance EVELYN. 
by E. WuympPeEr. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Another King. By Janet EDEN, author of * Hester's 
Home,” etc. Illustrated. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 

The Martyr’s Victory. A Tale of Danish England. By 
Emma Lgstiz. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 33s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

The Clevelands of Oaklands. By Mrs. Lucas Snap- 
WELL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. GEDGE. 
four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Carola. By HeEssa STRETTON, author of * Jessica’s First | 
Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. } 

Bede’s Charity. By Hespa Srretron. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. | 
cloth, gilt. 

The Two Crowns. 
“The Old Worcester Jug,’ etc. 
boards. 

One Day at a Time. By BLaNncue E. M. GRENE. 
trated by E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. A Story of Three Lives. 35. 60. 
cloth boards. a 
Turning Points: or, Two Years in Maude Vernon’s Life. 

By L. C. SILKE. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden, and her 
People, Given in English by Juiz SuTrer. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Ida Nicolari. By EcLANToN THorNe, author of ‘ Coral 
and Beryl,” “The Two Crowns,” “The Olu Worcester Jug,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Max Victor’s Sechooldays: the Friends he Made and the 
Foes he Conquered. By the author of ‘“‘ My Schoolfellow, Val 
Bownser,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt 


edges. 

My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser ; or, Sunshine after 
Storm. By the author of “‘ Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old,” etc 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

The Sweet Story of Old. A Sunday Book for the Little 
Ones. By Hesspa Stretton, author of “ Jessica's First Prayer, 
** Bede’s Charity,” etc. With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W- 
Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, coloured edges. 


Bible Tales for Children. With Forty full-page Ilustra- 


tions. Small quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Illustrated 


With 


By EGLANTON THORNE, author of 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth 


Illus- 


oe _ — 








London: 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 

Bible Sketches and their Teachings, For Young People. Vol. I. 
Old Testament, Vol. 2. New Testament, including the Apostolic History. 
By S. G. GREEN, D.D., author of “ Christian Ministry to the Young,” etc. Revised 
and-enlarged edition, with Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Each 3s. cloth boards. 

Stories of Old England. By G. E. Sarcent. First and Second 
Series. Illustrated. Each 3s. cloth boards. 

Once Upon a Time > OF, The Boy's Book of Adventures. With 


Illustrations. 3s. cloth. 


GIBERNE. 35. cloth. 

Launch the Lifeboat. By Mrs. O. F. Watton. With Pictures 
beautifully Printed in Colours. Quarto. 3s. in attractive boards. 

Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land. 
Eastern Manners and Customs. Depicted in a Series of Sketches from Life. By 
Henry A. Harper. 3s. cloth boards. 


Aunt Milly’s Childhood. Illustrated. 3s. cloth boards. 
Ethel Graham’s Victory. By Mrs. H. B. Pau. LIllustrated. 3s. 


cloth gilt. 


Karl Krapp’s Little Maidens and their Good Gift. Illustrated. 


HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 


Louisa of Prussia and other Sketches. By Rev. Joun 
KELLY, translator of ‘‘ Hymns of the Present Century,” etc., and Editor of “ Short 
Biographies for the People.” With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 

Aunt Diana. By Rosa Noucuetre Carey, author of “‘ Not Like 
Other Girls,” “‘ Esther Cameron's Story,” etc. Gir7s Own Bookshel/, No. X. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. as. 6d. bevelled boards. 

The Shepherd’s Fairy. By Dar.ey DALe, author of ‘‘ The Great 

| Auk’s Eggs.” Illustrated by M. E. Epwarps. Girl's Own Bookshelf. No. 10. 
2s. 6d, cloth boards. 

Friendly Greetings : Illustrated: Reading for the People. SIxTEENTH 
HALF-VEARLY Vo.uME. Profusely Illustrated with large Engravings and with 
Coloured Pictures. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 

Geoffrey Heyword; or, The Right Way. By Mrs. Cooper, author 
of “‘ Nearly in Port,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Marching Orders $ Or, Soldier Bobbie. By Lucy Tay! OR, author of 


** Led into Light,” ‘* Sundial Court,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth be 








The Master’s Likeness. By Josern Jounson. Illustrated. Imperial 


16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Child’s Companion Anrual | Katie Brightside. By Ruru 





for 1888. Extra cloth boards, gilt Lams. For Young Children. as. 6d. 
edges. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Our Little Dots Annual for | Thoughtful Joe. For Young 
1888. Extra cloth boards, gilt edges. Children. By Rutru Lams. as. 6d. 


as. 6x. ; cloth gilt. 
: eT Children’s Daily Bread. A | Five Little Birdies. By Acnes 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA, Picture, Text, and Verse for Every GIBERNE. For Young Children. 2s. 6d. 
From“ Louisa of Prussia.” 25. 6d. Day of the Year. 2s. 6c. cloth, cloth gilt. 


NEW 
HALF-CROWN SERIES OF STORY BOOKS. 


Each with Illustrations, and Bound in Handsome Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


Strange Tales of Peril | The Black Troopers, and és «s SS NV Ay ys 
and Adventure, other Stories. ‘ 3 A . N 
Remarkable Adven- | Adventures Ashore and ‘ aH, as A AN NY 
tures from Real Life. Afloat. ae | |) \\ 
The Foster Brothers of | Finding Her Place, By 1 HN 
Doon. A Tale of the Irish HowE BENNING. 
Rebellion of 1798. By the Au- Within Sea Walls; or, 
thor of “‘ Cedar Creek. | How the Dutch kept the 
Cedar Creek. From the | Faith. By G. E. Sarcent. 
Shanty to the Settlement. A | Race for Life, and 


Tale of Canadian Life. other Tales. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Breaking the Fetters ; or, The Last of the Galley Slaves. 
By Emma Leste. Illustrated. 2s. cloth boards. 
More than Conqueror ; or, A Boy’s Temptations. By 
, Harriette E. Burcu. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
Higher Up. By NELLIE HELLIs, author of ** Three Little 
Fiddlers,” etc. Illustrated. 2s. cloth boards. 

The Lateh-Key. By T. S. MILincTon, author of “A 
Great Mistake,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
May Carstairs, “a Succourer of Many.” By Miss A. 
, G Gray-Jones. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
Hindered and Helped, A Story for Boys. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


| eae By W. G. Grace, Lorp Harris, Lorp 
| 


UNG 
y} 4 





#, py 


Cuartes Russet, J. Pycrorr, m.a., W. J. Gorvon, Frep Gaz, 
and others. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 


Child’s Companien Annual, 1888. 2s. cloth. 

| Our Little Dots Annual, 1888. Profusely Illustrated. 2s. cl. Reduced from“ Breaking the Fetters.” 2s. 

By HESBA STRETTON, author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 

| The Children of Cloverley. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. | The Fishers of Derby Haven. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 
Enoch Roden’s Training. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. Pilgrim Street. A Story of Manchester Life. Illustrated. 2s. 
Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. | A Thorny Path. Illustrated. 2s. 











Through the Linn; or, Miss Temple’s Wards. By AGNES | 


| 





Brighton: 3i, Western Road. Liverpool: 18, Slater Street, Manchester: 100, Corporation Street. 7 
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From “ Our Little Dots \ T NT T 
pe 1s. 6d. coloured cover ; By) ONE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
4 Py! . ° > , 
as. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. handsome At Dolly. A Quiet Story for Quiet People. By M. F. W. Illustrated. 
cloth, full gilt. Vii x Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
y A story of country life in England and Scotland, full of quiet and pleasant incident. 

Readers will find it none the less attractive from the fact that it contains a love story. 

Every Day. A Story for Sunday Afternoons. By Evetyn R. 
Farrar. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 

Sailor Jack. A Tale of the Southern Seas. By Consrance Cross, 
author of “ After Twenty Years,” ‘‘ Stanley’s Summer Visit,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Dorothy Tresilis. A Cornish Tale. By M. M. PoLtarn, author of 
* Lilla’s Experiment,” “‘ Only Me,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
boards. - . 

Humpty -Dumpty’s Silver Bells. A Story illustrating the Lord’s 
Prayer. By M. S. Haycrart. Illustrated by CHARLES Ferrier. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Sunday Afternoons at Rose Cottage. By Mrs. WarTeRworrTu. 
In very large type. Illustrations. Small 4to. 15. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Listening to Jesus. By the Author of ‘‘ Walking with Jesus,” etc. 
In very large type. Illustrations. 15s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

Child’s Companion Annual, 1888. 1s. 6d. in attractive coloured cover, 


WSs ) SS . Our Little Dots Annual. 1888. 1s. 6d. in attractive coloured cover. 
What to Read at Winter Entertainments. Part I. | Football. By Dr. Irvine and C. W. Atcock. Illustrated. 
ferse. Part II. Prose. Edited and arranged by Rev. FREDERICK 1s. 6a. cloth. 

LANGBRIDGE, M.A., author of “‘ Sent Back by the Angels,” “‘ Poor Folk’'s 
Lives,” etc., etc. Each crown 8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. By HESBA STRETTON, 
Dibs. A Story of Young London Life. By JOSEPH JOHNSON The Author of “ Jessica's First Prayer.” 

ot Uncle’ Ben's Stories,” ete. Withmany illustrations by Ateneo eases, | Alone in London. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth. 
Imperial 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. Cassy. Illustrated. New Edition. 1s. 6¢. cloth. 
| The Tract Magazine Volume 1888, Illustrated. 15. 6¢. | The Crew of the Dolphin. Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cleth. 
| Livingstone Anecdotes. By Dr. Macautay. 1s. 6d. | Friends till Death, and other Stories. Illustrated. 15. 6d. 
cloth. The King’s Servants. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
y MACAULAY. S. ° ¥ r +4: 
Luther Anecdotes. By Dr. ! macen LAY. Is. 6d. Little Meg’s Children. Illustrated. New edition. 15. 64. 
Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun TeLrorp. 1s. 6d. Lost Gip. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. Macautay. 1s. 6d¢.cloth. | Max Kromer. A Story of the Siege of Strasbourg. 15. 6@. cloth. 
Wycliffe Anecdotes. By Dr. GREEN. 1s. 6d. cloth. The Storm of Life. Illustrated. 1s. 6¢. cloth. 


y ~ Th x 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

My Brother’s Love. By Mrs. Lucas-SHADWELL, author of | Morning and Evening. Keble’s Morning and Evening | 

** Elsie’s Footprints,” etc. Tesciamal. 1s. cloth boards. Hymns. Beautifully illustrated from sketches by J. CLarx, J. H. 
Hirstey, Davipson Know.es, James N. Leg, C. J. STANILAND, 
Theodore Wintrop By Mrs. LOBENHOFFER, author of J. R. Wetts, and C. M. Wimperis. Printed in colour by ALFRED 

“ Fritz of the Tower,” etc. Illustrated. 15. cloth boards. Cooke. In a handsome coloured cover, tied with ribbon. Square 
16mo._ 15. 

Picture Stories for Children. With a Picture on every | Baek Streets and London Slums. By Freperick 

| opening, and with letterpress in large type, well printed. Crown 8vo. Hastincs, author of “The Background of Sacred Story,” etc. Illus- 
1s. attractively bound in cloth boards. trated. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


| Pieture Book for Children. With a Picture on every opening, and with 
letterpress in large type, well printed. Similar to “‘ Picture Stories for Children.” Crown 8vo. 
1s. attractively beund in cloth boards. 




















| Harry Lester’s Revenge. By Atice LANG, author of ‘‘ Angel Meadow,” +, 


etc. With Illustrations. 1s. cloth boards. 


BY MRS. O. F. WALTON. 


Christie’s Old Organ; or, | Taken or Left. Illustrated. 
Home Sweet Home. 1s.cloth. | 1s. cloth. 

Little Faith; or, the Childof | Saved at Sea. Illustrated. 
the Toy-Stall, Illustrated. 15. Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 


Nobody Loves Me. Illustrations. | Qur Gracious Queen : Pictures 
ts. cloth. and Stories from Her Majesty’s 

Poppie’s Presents. Illustrated. | Life. Profusely Illustrated. Small 
1s. cloth. | Quarto. 15. in attractive ¢eloth. 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. Illustrated. 1s. cloth boards. 
No Place Like Home. Illustrated. 1s. cloth boards. 
Under the Old Roof. Illustrated. 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SHILLING LARGE TYPE SERIES 
FOR WORKING PEOPLE. Each Iilustrated. 
Michael Airdree’s Freehold. By Mrs. Prosser. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. cloth boards. 





| The Strange Fox-hunter, and 


The Blank Sheet. By Mrs. Prosser. 
1s. cloth boards. 


| Comfortable Mrs. Crook, and 
other Sketches from Real Life. By Rut 
Lams. 1s. cloth boards. 


For Full List of this Series please see the - 
Society's General Catalogue. coloured cover ; 2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. handsome cloth gilt. 
— af — - — : 











London; 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Ready November Ist. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS.” 


The Obedience of a Christian Man, by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, Translator and Martyr. Edited, with an 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes, by RICHARD LOVETT, 
M.A., Editor of the new edition of Demaus’ ‘‘ William 
Tyndale: a Biography,” author of ‘‘ William Tyndale” 
in the ‘‘ Biographies for the People,” etc. Christian 
Classics Series. No. V. Ciown 8vo. 33s. cloth boards. 

This volume is reprinted as a specimen of the highest and noblest- 
controversial literature of the English Reformation. Next to the 
English New Testament it was one of the strongest forces in develop- 
ing the evangelical as distinct from the political Reformation. 
Bilney was nerved by it to go to the stake. Sir Thomas More tried in 
vain to counteract its py oy reasoning. In addition to its great 
theological interest, it is a fine specimen of English from the pen of 
the great translator of our English Bible. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Council of Trent. A Study of Roman 
Tactics. By T. Ruys Evans, of Brighton, translator of 
Martensen’s ‘‘Jacob Boehme.” Church History Series. 
No. 4. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A careful and thorough sketch of this famous Council, show- 


ing how it was untrue to Evangelical principles and dominated by 
the worst policy of the Roman Catholic Church. 


NEW PRESENT DAY TRACT. 

The Family: Its Scriptural Ideal and its Modern 
Assailants. By Professor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Adaptation of the Bible to the Nature and 
Needs of Man,” ‘‘ Christianity and Secularism compared in 
their Influence and Effects,” etc. No. 58. 4d. in cover, 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 


Dr. Thomas Guthrie of Edinburgh. 
Biographical Series. No. 61. With Portrait. 
Professor J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. Price 1d. 
per 100, 


New 
by 
8s. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Talkative Friends in Field, Farm, and Forest. 
By Mary E. Ropes, author of ‘‘ Tom’s Bennie,” ‘Till 


A similar 
Small 4to., 


Prcfusely Illustrated. 


” 


the Sugar Melts,” etc. 
Volume to ‘‘Our Pets and Companions. 
2s. cloth boards. 

A taking book for young people, in which this talented author 
gives imaginary conversations with our dumb companions, and con- 
veys with some humour good teaching in an attractive form. 


Stories of Bible Children. By Mrs. E. M. 
WATERWORTH, author of ‘‘ Walking with Jesus,” etc. 
In very large type. With Illustrations. Small gto. 1s. 6a. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Brightly told narratives of the childhood of Joseph, David, 
Samuel, and other Bible children ; useful for Sunday afternoon talks. 





NEW STORIES. 


The Manse ot Glen Clunie. By Ec iayton 
THORNE, author of ‘‘ The Old Worcester Jug,” ‘*‘ The Two 
Crowns,” etc. Illustrated by CHARLES WHYMPER. Swz- 
flowers Series. No. 19. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


The scene of this story is a beautiful part of Scotland 
author, with a skill well-known to a large circle of readers, tells a 
simple, affecting story of love and self-sacrifice. 


Miss Elsie. A Story of Single-hearted Service. 
H. MAry WILSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
cloth boards. 

A clever story, full of incident, exhibiting in the character of 
the young mistress some curious phases of mental illness, and on 
the part of the servant some touching devotion rewarded by the 
restoration of the mistress 


The Story of a City Arab. With Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author, the late G. E. SARGENT. New 
Half-Crown Series. No. 13. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


° P ° ' 

John Richmond’s Mistake. By Janet 
author of ** Hester’s Heme,” ‘‘ Another King,” etc. 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

The story teaches in a very instructive way the evils of hasty and 
ill-considered marriages. Asa tale the incidents are interesting and 
the characters very well drawn 

” " — ‘ . 
“Therefore,” or, Nessie’s Ideal. A Story for 
Girls. By Florence E. Burcu, author of * Joseph 
Adams,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

A tale which shows clearly and well how under adverse circum- 
stances Nessie struggled towards her ideal of duty, and how she 
realised it 

d Service. By Rurn Lawn 
Servants an ervice. By Rutn Lamp, author 
of ** Comfortable Mrs. Crook,” etc. Girl's Own Book helf, 
No. 12. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

A thoughtful and helpful book upon the respective duties of 
mistress and maid. It is the outcome of long experience and 
abounds in wise practical suggestions 


Our Story. By C. A. B., author of “Fred Fern’s 
Decision,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

Well and brightiy written, describing the adventures of two 
brothers. Full of lively interest 

Jim, the Engine-Driver; or, The Disaster at 
sutcher’s Run, and other Stories of American Life. Large 
Type Series. No, 100. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
ls. cloth boards, 

Pretty Miss Hathaway. By 
author of *‘ Breaking the Fetters,’’ etc 
for the Young. No, 203. Illustrated. 
cloth boards. 


By 
6d. 


EDEN, 
I}lus 


EMMA LESLIE, 
Shilling Volume 
Crown Svo, Is, 





THE SUNDAY 


AT HOME 


FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS— 


FRONTISPIECE :—-THE BLESSING. 


Qid Gwen. By ANNE BEALE. 

%. John: Apostle, Evangelist, and Seer. By the 
i. SS. Green, d.p.—VII. Tuk Fourtu Gosret ann THE THRE: 

the Blessing. 

Naaman’s Wife. 

Hospital Nurses in London and on the Continent. 

y Sirs, REWER.--V. IENNA, 

Letters to my Children from the East. Bk) 
aA. ARPER, 

The late Ion Keith Falconer. 

4 Puritan Preaching. 
he Revolution of 1688 on its Religious Side. By 
Ricuarp HEATH. ‘ 

alpine Cattle Bells.—The Skylark. By the Rev. 


Newman HALL, LL.B. 


HIENRY 





3y CHARLES DE Grovux., 


Tempted like as we are. By the Rev. Freperick 


LANGBRIDGE. 
On Coming to London. By W. J. Gorpon. 
The Story of the Mare Mission. By the 


BRANWHITE FRENCH, 
His Evening Portion. 
Selfishness and Self-Sacrifice. 


CnaApWICK, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 


For Thirty Years: A Ketrospect of the Young W 
Christian Association. 


Things New and Old. 
Willie Will’s Wings. 
Seripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


Rev. J. 


By MARY ROWLEs. 
By the Very Rev. G. A 


rine n’ 


By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





THE REUIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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DECORATE somes. 


THE BEAUTY OF STAINED GLASS IN EVERY HOUSE 
CAN BE ENJOYED BY USING 


M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR’S PATENT 


GLACIER 


WINDOW DECORATION. 


[* can be applied to any window by any person without previous e ience 
in the use of the article. Designs can be had to suit windows in Churches, 
Public Buildings, etc. Invaluable where there are windows with disagree- 
able outlooks. 

Write for Illustrated Pamphlet (soo enone ut Sam ie t free, 
One Shilling, from the Manufacturers, M‘CAW VENS ORR, 
Linenhall Works, BELFAST; or to ‘PERRY es CO. Wholesale Agents, 
Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 





SoLtD FBVEaHRY we are sz. 


"MATS. ceo SOUPS. 


DESICCATED 


COOKERY COMPETITION now running—£100 in Prizes. 
EDWARDS’ ECONOMIC COOKERY, a useful book. 
Free, on naming this Journal, 
FRED. KING & Co., Limited, 26, Waring Street, Belfast; 
3-6, Camomile Street, London, 


SotiwD EVERY we Beare. 








CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Music and Words. Third Series. 


A new Set of Carols and Hymns for Christmastide, with Music 
arranged for Four Voices. Arranged by W. H. Essex, Organist 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, for Congregational and Home use. In 
clear type. Small 4to. 1d. the set, in neat cover. 





The Religions Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 








WEW VOLUMES NOW COMMENCING 
THE FIRST PARTS OF EACH NOW READY. 


Sixpence] THE (Monthly. 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER 


For NOVEMBER conrarys: 
Coloured Frontispiece—THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. 


From the Academy Picture by JAMES SANT, R.A., Principal 


Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The Art of Translating Verse for Music. By Lady 


MACFARREN. 
The Chef. 


Pocock. 


Remove the Cause. 
In an Old Garden. 
Poultry Keeping. 


makes Soups. By Mary 


Ifow a French Cook 


3y MEDICus. 
A Poem. By M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 


A Recreation and Source of Income for 


The Soul's Awakening. A Poem. By JEAN INGELOw. 


A Girl’s Tour in Brittany. 
Mittenwald and its Violins. 
give to rapture all thy trembling 
Useful Hints. 
Pianoforte Duet Playing. 
The Service of Beauty. 
A Girls’ Cricket Club. 
The Princess Louise Home. 


By ANNE BEALE, 
On the Art of ‘Putting Things” Well, By 
HeaATHER-BiGG 
A New 


Oh, Why not be Happy. Song. By A. C. 
MACKENzIE, Mus. D., Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Types of Virtue; or, Ideal Writers. 
Patient Griselda, By Joun FRA 
Dress: In Season and in 
DRESSMAKER, ve 
Our Art Needlework Competition. 


HELEN Marion BuRNSIDE. 
Bird Life in November. 
Notices of New Music. 
The Girl's Own Convalescent Home. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
COMPLETE STORY (in Four Chapters) :—Eating 


Rue Pie. A Story for Working Girls. By Rutn Lams, author of 
** Only a Girl Wife,” etc. 


SERIAL STORIES :—Our Bessie. By Rosa Noucnetrt 


Carey, author of “* Esther,” ‘‘ Aunt Diana,” etc. 


Noah’s Ark. A Tale of the Norfolk Broads. 


Dace, author of ‘ The Shepherd’s Fairy,” etc. 


By EMMA BREWER. 


tring 


By WALTER VAN NOORDEN. 
Beauty in Nature. 


By Irs SECRETARY. 


ADA 


Heroines of 


ncis BREWER. 


Reason. 


English 
By A Lapy 
With Designs by 


By A NATURALIST. 


List of Sub- 


By DARLEY 





t 


Sixpence] THE (Monthly. 


BOY'S OWN PAPER 


For NOVEMBER CONTAINS :— 
Coloured Frontispiece—THE DIRGE OF THE DESERT. 
WITH TWO PRESENTATION PLATES :— 


Our Leading Cricketers and Our Leading Football Players, 
The Speckled Giant: a Tale of a Tickled Trout. By Asu- 


MORE Russan. (/ilustrated.) 


Adrift in the Pacific ; or, 


Schoolboy Crew. By JULES VERNE. 


Wrecked on an Iceberg, By WILLIAM CHARLES METCALFE. 


The Strange Adventures of a 
(Tllustrated.) 


Our British Sea Anemones. 


The Mysteries of Mosterton Marsh. 
MALAN, M.A., (/ilustrated.) 


Through the Darkness; or, 


Daviv Ker. (/llustrated.) 


The Medals of the British Army. 
(Iilustrated.) 
Our Open Column, 


The Boy’s Own Chromatic Top, and How to Make It. By 
H. F. Hornper. (/lustrated.) 


The Fat Boy. Song for Boys. (With Music.) 
The Paymaster Branch of the Royal Navy. 


STABLES, M.D 
Boy Life Afloat. 
Obadiah : A School Episode. 
Dog-Watch Yarns. 
A Day at the Zoo. 
Some Queer Translations. 
Charlie’s Botanising, and What Came of It. 
A Winter's Sail in an Open Boat. 


3y THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. 


By Rev. A. N. 


F.G.S. 


the Conquest of Angola, By 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


By GORDON 


( Lilustrated. ) 

By JOHN A. HIGGINSON, 
By a B.O.P. 
By PHILIP KENT, B.A. 


Artist. 


** Dinah” on ‘“‘ Nicknames.” 

Our Prize Competitions. 

The Leading Cricketers of 1888. 
Doings for the Month. 

The ‘“‘ Boy’s Own” Gordon Memorial. 


Poetry. Correspendence. Chess. 





The “Leisure Hour” Office, 56, Paternoster Row, London; and of all Newsagents. 
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Taylor[3ro° Cocoa 


HOMEOPATHIC. - MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


ane SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 


nist 


™ KINGDOM AND THE .COLONIES 





JEWSBURY & BROWN'S waite sounp 
TEETH, 


Oriental neal Cu 
ea) 00th 


by CAU'LIUN,—ihe only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
AND BROWN’S. 
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Pots 1/6 anid 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USF. 


NICKEL SILVER 
BLACK LEAD 


Pl IS THE BEST. ff 
eter in BLOCK on GRANULATED. 


JOHN JOHNSON &C® LIVERPOOL & LONDON 








FER BRAVAIS. 


| THE FINEST TONIC 


of a 





LFE. 

oa | FOR POORNESS OF BLOOD AND ANEMIA. 
Pure if d J Oxygen without Aci j 

N 


B BRITISH I \ JOURNAI ‘We believe this ¢ 
y remarkabl y da r 
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BROWN & ,GREENS 


“GEM” 


COOKING STOVES. 


80 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, 
and bake splendidly. Price Lists 
Sree. Also 


| We Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 
- BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
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DON 


INDIAN MUSLIN. | 


PURE CREAM-COLOURED MUSLIN | 
(25 inches wide), washes well, useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yas. for 12/6 
CURTAINS, Free per Post | 
BLINDS, "of Peal 
DRAPERIES, rie 
SHADING, &c., 


And in Colours much used for Decoration, Balis, Gazaars, 
Entertainments, &x Beautiful Effects at a smali cost. Novelties 
also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 

PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


JOHN KAY BURNLEY WOOD 
MILLS, BURNLEY. 














45 yas. 
for 6/6 
Free per Post 
Jn re a ‘ 

Postal Order. 














Is tl 1€ new , in the A» 
every cl lem nt bod 
robust ar inva alike, nd an inval aie ‘aibenes to the 
nursery. 

The Lai \ The preparation excellent.’ 

The rt t ‘ Fon u/s “This ts an excellent 
erepe ara nm Chi en will appreciate the addition to 
dieta , 

F Takes the place orn rowroot oe whi p ssess 
mo flesh-forming constituen whatever Florador is quite a 
palatal “le and more easly digested thar any hese sterchy 
compounds. It can be used in the same fe and ‘for the some 
purpose 

a your Gro« a am or the FLORADOR FOOD 
COMPANY will supply pe ump! » ckets post free for 10d 

Depot: 17, Southampton Stree t, Holborn, Ww. C. 
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a PEA 
poy FLOUR 


For Soups, &c. Sold in Packets and Tins 


PEA SOUP vivo: | 
FLAVOURED | 
ms P | 


Ready for the Table €> 
So/d in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 
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Absolutely 


PURE Coc "OA. 
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18,20, 22 Pee 2 
WIGh ORE St eo 





DINNER & SUPPER ep 


BIRD'S ; 
CUSTARD 


A Great 


Luxury. 


Put SLIC CAUTION. 


*PASTRY AND SWEETS” GRATIS. 
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PEARS SOAP” 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 
Soft healthful skin. 


tNS POST FREE, 
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